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ARTICLE No, 1. 


Worship of the Deities Ol@, Jholt@ and Bon Bibi 
in Lower Bengal. 


By SunpDeErR Lat Hora. 
(Published with dubuntiatins of the Director, Zoological Survey of India.) 


During January-February, 1933, [ was carrying out certain 
investigations on the brackish water fauna in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta. In the course of this work, a visit was paid to 
Tolly’s Nullah near Gangajaorai and to the southern portion 
of the Salt Lakes near Naoabad on the 2nd of February. On 
my way back, a small hut built of stakes and leaves of Pakhur- 
gachh was noticed in a lonely place in the paddy-field adjoining 
the village of Gangajaora. The hut had been built in a small area, 
specially cleared for the purpose. On closer inspection, it was 
found that a low mud-platform resembling a Muhammadan 
tomb or dargah (plate 1, fig. 2) had been constructed, and that a 
portion of it was covered by the hut. On the shaded portion 
of the platform were the images of the two! sister deities Old 
and Jhola (vide infra) in a standing posture and mounted on a 
piece of wood (plate I, fig. 1). On the platform and in its imme- 
diate vicinity were found scattered about chiraghs or small 
earthen lamps and empty shells of cocoanuts, showing thereby 
that some sort of pijd@ had been performed here not very long 
ago. 

The two sister deities were represented by beautiful clay 
figures and were dressed in fine and gorgeously coloured clothes. 
The palms of their hands had been painted deep-red. The 
right arm in both the figures was stretched outwards and the 
forearm bent upwards * exactly in the same way as a policeman 
holds his arm to stop traffic coming from in front of him. The 
position of the other arm is different in the two figures as can 
be seen in the ilustration. 

When we were studying the hut and its inmates, several 
shepherd boys and villagers joined us. We were thus fortunate 
to obtain the following account of the worship. 

The worship of the deities Old, Jhol@ and Bon Bibi* 

ed on a day convenient to the whole village in the Hindu 


month of Magh (January-February). Old and Jhold are believed 


1Dr. S. K. Chatterji thinks that both Ol4 and Jhold refer to the 
goddces of cholera (vide infra, p. 4). 
2 This tion of the forearm and the hand indicates that the god- 
desses are bestowing benediction on the ple who worship them. 
37 was ormed that in places w hake Hindus and Muhammadans 
jointly worship this oddone it is called Bitt Afdn, and the worship is 
performed by a Muhammadan priest. 


(Oke 
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to be two sisters, the former presides over the disease of cholera 
and the latter over that of smallpox. The two godlings are 
worshipped to secure immunity for the entire village from these 
fell diseases. Bon Bibi (literally means the goddess of the 
jungles) is worshipped to secure safety from all kinds of wild 
beasts and other mishaps while moving about in the jungles.* 
It has been indicated above that there were only two images 
(commonly called thékirs) when we vasited the place. We 
learnt that there were several others, but they must have been 
destroyed or removed by boys playing about in the neighbour- 
hood of the place. It would thus appear that the sanctity of 
the place is observed only on the day of worship. 

The paijd is a common affair for the entire village and 
as such it is performed by purchasing the necessary articles 
from a fund to which every villager subscribes according to his 
or her means and position in life. The principal item in the 
puja is the sacrifice of a goat. The animal is ‘cleaned’ by 
washing, is garlanded and then decorated by placing a vermilion 
mark on its forehead. Thus adorned, it is brought in the 
presence of the deities and fed with rice and other articles. 
After the customary incantation of the mantras by the Brahman 
priest, which had been going on since the time the goat was 
taken in hand for washing, the animal is beheaded ; the head is 
taken away, as his fee, by the village blacksmith who usually 
is the person who actually kills the animal and the meat is 
distributed to all the villagers. Offerings of flowers and fruits 
are made to the deities and these are collected afterwards by 
the priest. Terra-cotta lamps are burnt at the time of puja 
which is held about midday. At night a much larger number of 
small earthen lamps are lighted. 

I was informed that the small plot of land, on which puja 
is performed year after year, has been made over to the village 
in perpetuity for this purpose by some rich person of the village. 
Such pious acts are not uncommon among the Hindus all over 
India. 

The village of Gang&jaora in the 24-Parganis is mostly 
inhabited by the Hindus of the Pod (Padmaraj or Chasi) caste. 
It is a ‘fishing, cultivating, landholding and trading caste of 
Lower Bengal, found in large numbers im the 24-Parganas ° 





1 It may be noted that in Lower Bengal ‘cholera has «a tendency to 
become epidemic twice a year, viz., at the beginning of hot weather, 
and at the end of rains......Smallpox occurs on a small scale every 
snoceere spring.’—(O' Malley, 1914, p. 59.) 

21t has to be remem that this part of Lower Bengal was 
included in the Sundarbans not veey long ago and was infested with 
dangerous animals, The jungle and its attendant neues have dis- 
appeared now, but the ees belief of worshipping Bon Bibi still lingers. 
Superstitions and po liefs, like geological and archwological records, 
chest abbr important basis for the study of the spread of human culture and 
ci on. 
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(Risley, 1891, p. 176). The social status of Pods is low and they 
always employ as their priests members of certain families 
from among Rarhi Brahmans. Those Brahmans, who act as 
their priests, are held to be so far degraded by serving them 
that high class Brahmans will not take food or water from their 
hands. 

The above note was given to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
for criticism and suggestions, and some of his views. for which 
lam grateful to him, are given below. I take this opportunity 
to express my thanks to Babu D. N. Bagchi, who accompanied 
me in the field and took the photographs reproduced here. 

‘The village deity whose worship has been noted by 
Dr. Hora is fairly common in Deltaic Bengal, at least in the 
central and western parts of it, and is known probably also in 
other parts of the province. Any destructive or beneficial 
force is recognized as a deity. New forces of one kind or another 
are acknowledged as soon as they arrive. Smallpox became 
recognized long ago under diverse names as Hadriti and Sitald, 
Mata and Mariyammd. Cholera as an epidemic disease is 
perhaps recent in India—at least it seems to have been not so 
prominent in ancient times. In any case we da, not have its 
virulent spread registered in the ancient Hindu pantheon in 
the form of a god or a goddess of a destructive force. Cholera 
seems to have come into prominence in the Bengal delta, if not 
actually into existence, as an epidemic, only a little over a 
hundred years ago.' I have heard the late Mr. Amrit Lal 
Bose, the distinguished Bengali author and dramatist, who died 
at an advanced age in 1929, say that Olai Candi came into sudden 
popularity since that time. Old-uthd is the Bengali name for 
cholera (from Old, an obsolete verb meaning ‘* to come down "’, 
and utha “to rise, to come up”, referring to the nature of the 
disease). The Sanskrit word Visaicikd is not used colloquially. 
Olé-iithd or cholera as a death-bringing force was looked upon 
as the form of the goddess of destruction—of Candi, the 
“terrible” or the “irate” one, who is but the same as Durga 
or Umd, or Sakti: the goddess presiding over it was called 
Olai Candi, the Candi of the Old-uthd@ disease. Oldi Candi 
is now worshipped by the Hindus in Southern Bengal with the 
usual Hindu rite of paje conducted by Brahman priests ; and 
She also receives the homage of the Muhammadans. As a 
concession to the susceptibilities of Muhammadans, who would 





1* Cholera appears to have been known in India from the most 
ancient times, for Charaka and Susruta deseribe symptoms which most 
robably refer to this disease’ (Castellani and Chalmers, 1913, p. 1343). 
he st record of cholera as an epidemic in India is found in 1438 
when Ahmed Shah's army is said to have been decimated by the ravages 
of this disease. In Bengal, however, it began as an epidemic, which may 
have originated in Caleutta or Jessore in 1817 and which lasted till 1823. 
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not like to be found worshipping a deity with a frankly Hindu 
name, Olai Candi is also called Ola Bibj—the use of the Persian 
expression 7b) “* Lady’ at once sort of Islamises her, and she 
becomes a female counterpart of many VPirs or godlings of 
popular Islam, only she is far more dreaded than any Pir. The 
goddess is now indifferently known as Ol@i Candi or Ola Bibi, 
the Muhammadans preferring the latter name. The name 
Ola-jhola as noted by Dr. Hora must be 2 local variation. Old- 
jhol@é may be explained as meaning the same thing as Ola- 
utha (jhol@ from jhol “watery mass or mess, soup’’), the jingle 
pleasing local fancy. <A shrine to this goddess is not an in- 
frequent thing in the villages round Calcutta, In the suburb 
of Belgachiya to the north of Calcutta there is a very popular 
Olai Candi shrine, where the proprietors are Hindus ; in Nebutala 
off Bowbazar Street in the heart of the city, there is another 
Olai Candi shrine; and in the village of Kasundiya within 
Howrah Municipality there is an Ol@-Bihbi-tala Lane on which 
stands an Ola Bibi temple owned by Muhammadans.’ 
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Pic. 2. Hut used for the worship of the deities 0/0, J/holi and Bon Bibi 
at Gang&jaora, 





ARTICLE No. 2. 


Sedentary Games of India. 
By Sunper Lan Hora, 
(Published with permission of the Director, Zoological Survey of India.) 


In a series of articles that I propose to contribute to this 
Journal from time to time, I shall be describing the various 
types of sedentary games that are still prevalent in different 
parts of India. It seems to me that, in the first instance, 
the importance of the comparative study of such games, from 
the ethnological standpoint, does not lie so much in the details 
of their similarities and differences as in the light it throws on 
social contact between different groups of people. Cultural 
traits may migrate in various ways, and these migrations may 
be due either to actual movements of people or, as so often 
happens, to contact. The tracing of the poasible routes of 
migrations of these games, as in all other single traits, furnish 
important clues regarding the general contact—-metamorphism 
of different people or the displacement of one by the other. 
Whichever may be the basic reason in a particular locality 
or among particular tribes, it provides important clues and 
evidence which are of considerable value to the historical study 
of their culture. 

Before discussing the wider question of the cultural signi- 
ficance of the various games now being played in India, it seems 
desirable to record all the different types that are prevalent at 
the present time and to study the variations undergone by them 
during their distribution from place to place in this country. 
In recent years, the late Professor H. C. Das-Gupta directed 
our attention to the wealth of information that is still available 
on this subject in India in a number of articles, seven of which 
he published in our Journal. The present generation of educated 

ple is almost ignorant of these local games, while the 
titrate masses are also taking more and more interest in im- 
| games for their amusement. The old games are thus 
dying o out, and it is important to record the things which another 
generation may rarely, if ever, see. My present residence in 
the cosmopolitan town of Caleutta enables me to study the 
games by people of the different provinces, and, more- 
over, the exigencies of my service in the Zoological Survey of 
India permit’ me to visit widely separated, and sometimes 
ae inaccessible, tocalities. “Furton I am indebted to 
nts eg oe who very "kindly supply me in- 

fovenntiort about t 


ve) 
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To understand the rules of the games, some of which are 
fairly complicated, [ have played them with the informants. 
In some cases the results have been verified by playing the same 
games with other people from the same locality or by sending 
out full deseriptions to friends to check the statements. 

In the study of these games I have received great help 
from my friend and colleague Dr. B. S. Guha, and I take this 
opportunity to express to him my sincerest thanks. 


lL. SEDENTARY GAMES PLAYED IN THE TEBEESTA VALLEY BELOW 
DARJEELING. 


While on a zoological tour to the Teesta Valley in April, 
I933, attempt was made to collect a few types of sedentary 
games played in the valley. During my stay for a couple of 
days at Kalijhora, an old man was engaged as a cooly to help 
me in the collection of zoological material. This man, though 
of Nepalese origin, had been born and brought up in the Teesta 
Valley. The following three games were explained to me by 
this old man, and in this he was assisted by the watchman 
of the P.W.D. Rest House. On my return to Calcutta an 
acount of these games was prepared and sent to my friend 
Mr. F. D. Raj at Kalimpong, who, after making enquiries among 
the coolies, informed me that the account given was correct. 
I am grateful to Mr. Raj for the help thus rendered. 


Lam Turki. 


Description.—The game is played by one person, so it is 
a kind of a‘ Solitaire °, but usually a group of people sit together 
and play the game in turn. It is played on a board of ten 
crosspoints (a@—j) arranged as in the accompanying diagram. 
There are nine pieces of any hard substance with which the 
game is played, The actual play consists of two phases. In the 
first phase, the person playing has to get all his nine pieces on 
the board, and then in the second phase, by the usual method of 
jumping over, has to capture all except one. The pieces can be 
placed on the board in any way, except that when a piece is placed 
on a crosspoint it has not to be shifted from its place. When 
removing the pieces from the board, they are taken as in 
draughts by leaping over the piece to be captured to a vacant 

in the same straight line. 

It is rather a difficult game, so the old man gave me the 
following directions for playing it correctly. While placing 
the pieces on the board, start should be made from any 


corner point and a piece deposited on the second sspoint 
are. from it in a straight line. For ance, if the start is 
made from ¢, then the iece should be placed at b. In 


the next move, start is made from such a point that after 
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counting three points, as indicated above, the piece is 
placed at e, the starting point for the first move. In every 


ez. 


h 


e. _ 


Fia. 1.—The board used in playing the game Lam T'urk-s. 


move the point from where the start is made for the preceding 
move is filled up. In nine moves all the pieces are thus placed 
on the board. These moves may be as follows :— 


edb, hfe, ajh, dba, gfd, jlhg. cb j, de, ins 


In each move the crosspoint represented by an under- 
lined letter is occupied, and it may be noticed that each 
such point formed the starting point of the previous move. 
After the nine moves indicated above, one crosspoint ¢ remains 
vacant. In removing the pieces from the board, effort should 
be made to avoid going to the extreme corners. For removing 
the pieces, the following moves may be made :— 


Thi, caf, abd, #j 6, efh, Ghj, jbe, cdf 
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In the above-noted eight moves, the pieces lying on the 
crosspoints represented by the underlined letters will be re- 
moved one by one, so that in the end only one piece remains 
on the board at the crosspoint 7. It may be noted that in 
these eight moves, there are six in which the pieces from the 
extreme corners are moved inwards. 

The moves can be varied, but for the correct play the 
principles enunciated above should be observed, otherwise 
more than one piece remain on the board and the person playing 
the game loses it. 

Remarks —Humphries ' described a similar game from the 
Karwi Subdivision in the United Brovinces under the name 
Kowwa Dand but remarked that * I had great difficulty in learning 
the rules of this game, as the man who gave me the diagram 
had forgotten them, and the patwari, the only man in the village 
who knew the game at all, had not played it for years’. In 
the Teesta Valley, I was informed that the game is played only 
by a few intelligent people, and is by no means commonly 
understood. 

I was informed that the vernacular name of the game Lam 
Turki literally means ‘ going straight’, in which probably 
reference is made to the characteristic straight moves that are 
made in playing this game. 

Attention may here be directed to Aaooa, a type of 
sedentary games prevalent in the Central Provinces and described 
by Das-Gupta.* The diagram used for playing this game is 
identical with that of Lam Turki and Kowwa Dand. Kaooa is, 
however, a peculiar kind of tiger-play which is played by two 
persons, one in charge of seven kaooas and the other in charge 
of one ‘tiger’. It will thus be seen that though the figures 
used in all these games are absolutely identical, there is a great 
deal of difference in the actual playing of the games, 


Bhagchal, Bhagchakar, or Chakrachal, 


Description.—This is a kind of tiger-play in which two 
persons are required to play the game, one plays with four 
‘tigers * and the other with twenty ‘ goats’. The diagram is 
given on the opposite page. 

The four ‘tigers’ are placed at the four points A BC D, 
and then one by one the ‘ goats’ are brought on the board. 
As soon as the first ‘ goat’ is placed on the board, one of the 
‘tigers " moves to capture it. This can only happen when the 
‘goat’ is between the ‘ tiger’ and a vacant point in a straight 
line. The ‘ goats’ are captured as-in draughts by jumping 
over. No ‘ goat’ is to be moved from its place on the board 





1 Humphries, Journ. As. Soc, Bengal (N.8.) Il, p. 126 (1906), — 
2 Das-Giupta, Journ. Aa. Soc. Bengal (N.S8.) a p. 167, 1924 (1925). 


¥ 
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till all the 20 * goats ’ have been placed on the board o 

Then the pieces can be moved forwards and backwarte on 
adjagent: vacant places. The effort of the player holding the 
goats is to checkmate the movements of the ‘ tigers’. When 
either all the ‘goats’ are captured or all the * tigers" are 





Fic. 2.—The board used in playing the game Bhagchal, Bhagchakar or 
Chakrachal, 


checkmated, the play is finished. The person who performs one 
or the other of the two feats is the winner. 

Remarks.—In India there are several types of tiger-play 
in which the number of * goats’ may be 24, 20, 12 or 3, while 
the number of ‘ tiger’ may be 1, 2, or 4. Though the underlying 
principle is the same in all these games, in actual practice the 
methods for playing each game are different. The essential 
features of the game from the Teesta Valley are: (i) the four 
‘tigers’ are placed at the commencement of the game at the 
extreme four corners and the ‘ goats” are brought on the board 


_ 
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one by one, (11) once placed, no ‘goat’ is to be moved from 
its position till all the * goats’ have been placed on the board. 
For a brief account of certain variations of the game of this 
type, reference may be made to Das-Gupta’s description of the 
two types of tiger-play from Orissa.’ 

In the local names Bhagchal and Bhagchakar reference is 
made to the movements of the ‘tiger’, while in Chakrachal 
the movements of the pieces in all directions, backwards, for- 
wards, and sideways but always in a straight line, are indicated. 


Lam Pusri or Sipahi Kat. 


Another game played in the Teesta Valley is the Lam Pusri. 
It is played by two people on a board of 37 ‘points, each player 
has 18 distinctive ‘men’ which are arranged in such a way 
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I was informed that Pusri means tail, and by using this 
term in the name of the game reference is made to the triangular 
pieces at two ends of the diagrams which are likened to tail 
as they form outgrowths of the big central section of the diagram. 


There is yet another game played in the Teesta Valley 
about which I could not obtain full particulars from the old 
man, nor Mr. F. D. Raj has been able to find out the rules about 
playing it. The diagram used in playing this game is similar 
to that used for Gol-ekuish* which consists of seven concentric 





Fie. 4.—The board used in playing the game Gol-ekuish of the Central 
Provinces. 


circles divided by three diameters, thus there are 42 points in 
which the diameters meet the circles. Two players are required 
to play the game, one has a large number of ‘ goats’ (unfor- 
tunately the number could not be ascertained) and the other 
plays with only one ‘tiger’. The usual rules of the tiger-play 
are observed, but the movement can be in all directions and not 
oy along straight lines. In Gol-ekuish, each player has 21 

ets which are placed at 21 crosspoints arranged along three 
consecutive radii. It will thus be seen that on a similar board 
totally different types of games can be played. This has also 
been noticed above in the case of Lam Turki and Kaooa games. 





1 Das-Gupta, ibid., (N.S.) XX, pp. 166, 167, fig. 3, 1924 (1925). 
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ARTICLE No. 3. 


A New Indian Version of the Story of Solomon’s 
Judgment. 


By CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI. 


Quite a good number of stories similar to the story of 
Solomon's judgment as told in the Bible* are known in different 
parts of the world.* These stories differ, of course, in the 
matter of details, but the motif of ingenuity in the matter of 
deciding a crucial point is the same in all. In India different 
versions of the story have been known to exist among the 
various religious sects. Four versions of the story have been 
traced in the literature—Sanskrit and vernacular—of the Jains. 
One version belonging to the Buddhists was translated by 
Prof. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist Birth Stories* 

I have recently come across a new version of the story in 
a Tantric work entitled Guruparamparacaritra® a work which 
describes legends connected with the lives of several saints who 
followed the Tantra form of worship. The story in question 
occurs in Chapter XXIX of the Second half (uttardrdha) of the 
work. It is a comparatively recent work having been com- 
posed as late as the year 1872 a.p. by one Ramakrsna. It is 
not known d itely whether, as would seem very likely, our 
author had traditional old story to go back upon or 
whether he only modified the versions of the story as found 
among the Buddhists and Jains and introduced novel elements. 
The matter must be left to students of comparative folklore 
for decision. It will be noticed, however, that this version 
shows some noticeable points of difference from the usual 
type of the story. The quarrel turns not on the ownership 
of the child but on the identity of its murderer. Further, 
the test suggested by the prince for the solution of the prob- 
lem is a novel one and does not agree with the tests found 
in other version I now propose to give a summary of the 
story for what i ‘is worth. It runs thus :— 





7. 





. ee iin 1 6-2 8. 
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Indian er aicue es Raney 148i, It is to be noted that Frazer in 
10 ae in the Old Testament (Vol. II, pp. 570-1). 

has only referred to these four Jain versions, It seems that he was 

dy aware of we Buddhist version. . 





been published from the Venkateswar Steam Machine Press 
(1B) 
‘s e ; a . “ 
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‘A hermit wandering towards the north went to a big 
city where Dharmasimha, the good and pious king, ruled. He 
had a son seven vears old. 

In that city lived a wealthy Brahman who had two wives. 
He was childless ; but in course of time had a son by his younger 
wife. The elder wife was very good-natured and looked after 
the step-child as if it were her own. As a matter of fact, all 
outside people thought it to be hers; only a few who were 
intimately related to the family were aware of the actual relation. 
The husband was naturally pleased with the elder wife on 
account of her kind behaviour. The younger wife was jealous 
of the affection shown to the childless co-wife; and one night 
administered poison to the child, placed it by the side of the 
co-wife, and went to bed herself. When she got up in the 
morning she touched the child to make sure that it was dead 
and then cried out. The elder wife was wakened by the 
screams and, finding the child lfeless, was so shocked that she 
could utter no words. 

The husband and all other people shortly came upon the 
scene. Seeing the husband the younger wife said with false 
tears in her eves, “‘ Confidently did I place the child beside 
my co-wife in the night. Now she must have killed it by 
poison. You love her, though childless, more than you love 
me. Not knowing her mind’ you have always been angry to- 
wards me. I shall now go along with this child. I shall keep 
no more company with her. You may live happily with her.” 

Hearing all these words of the young ife the people 
around had no suspicion in their minds and roa, « It must be 
the work of the elder wife ”’. 

Receiving report of the matter from a messenger the king 
summoned all concerned to his presence. The younger wife 
narrated the whole story to the king even before she was asked 
anything about it. 

After hearing what she had to say the king had no doubt 
that she spoke the truth. For who else, thought he, could 
there be to kill the child. So he decided to punish the elder 
wife. 

Now, the you rince approached at ie t time and said, 
“ She who will Send tink aked to the tank n y witha pitcher 
and, bringing water therefrom, pour it on ahs image of Siva 
before all present, will be recognized as the truthful one and 
not the other’. The younger wife readily agreed to this vulgar 
proposal. At that the prince asked his father to consider who 
really was guilty. The king then detected his mistake and 
punished the younger wife.’ 

It may be of some interest to relate here how modern 
scientists have recently dealt with a similar Peoples ie problem 


of caacteret, Hree parentage of two quite identical in 
appearance. e quote in detail from the editorial notes of the 
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Calcutta daily the Amrita Bazar Patrika of the Sth August, 
1930, where a case’ has been described in some detail. The 
note runs :—‘ Scientists have worked wonders in the past, but 
who ever thought that they might be called upon to solve a 
puzzle which the Chicago anthropologists are now trying to do ? 
The puzzle consists in establishing the identity of two three- 
weeks-old babies born in a Chicago hospital within a few hours 
of each other. The mothers had gone home with their babies 
ten days after they had been delivered and one of them, 
Mrs. William Watkins, discovered there that her baby had 
around its neck a piece of tape on which was written ‘ Bamberger ’. 
Rushed Mr. Watkins to the Bambergers and shouted, ‘“* You 
have got the wrong baby". ‘* Guess not "’ was the calm reply 
from Mr. Bamberger, for did not everybody say that the baby 
looked just like him ? 

Then followed investigations and inquiries. The 
Bambergers’ nurse had removed, it was ascertained, from the 
person of the baby they had taken home a tape which bore the 
inscription ** Watkins’. But this was to no effect, for the 
Bambergers would not be convinced of the fact that they had 
the wrong baby which everybody said looked so much like 
Mr. Bamberger. The hospital authorities having failed to solve 
the problem, the scientific experts are taking a hand to do so. 
Elaborate physical examinations of the fathers and the babies 
have been made. Skulls have been measured, pigmentations of 
eves and skins have been tested, and hairs have been examined. 
They have compared their findings, and have stated to be hopeful 
of solving the riddle. We hope they will. In the meantime, the 
Chicago Health Commissioner had issued the fiat that maternity 
hospitals should take foot-prints of new-born babies to make 
identification infallible.’.. -. 


—= Tc _ -— 





1 A similar case from Germany in which proceedings were started 
eleven years after the birth of the children was reported in another Cal- 
eutta daily, the Advance, of the 4th April, 1931. 











ARTICLE No. 4. 


Date of the Introduction of the Saka Year in Java. 
By Himansu BHusAaAN SARKAR. 


The most popular but fabulous early history of Java is 
contained in the following interesting account which sets up 
a sort of mythical chronology of the early kings of Java. In 
this list we come across the names of some heroes of the Lunar 
dynasty, which prove the influence of the great Indian epic 
among the peoples of Java. The name of the heroine of the 
Rdmdyana, Devi Sinta, also occurs incidentally. The story 
proceeds with the account that before the creation of any 
human being in Java, the presiding deity of the country was 
Visnu who was followed by Tritresta, son of Jala Priasi and 
grandson of Brahma. He established his government at the 
foot of Gunung Semiru (Sanskrit Sumeru) with its capital as 
Giling Wesi. His sons were Manu Manasa and Manu Madeba. 
Two exquisitely beautiful damsels, viz. Sinta and Landap 
lived at his court and the description of their incomparable 
accomplishments allured Watu Gunung of Kling to declare 
& war against him, and be was slain. Thus Watu Gunung, 
the adventurous hero of Kling, became the overlord of Giling 
Wesi, which he ruled for 140 years. He was ultimately punished 
and killed by Visnu in the year 240. The vacant throne, 
however, was occupied by Gutaka of Kling, a protege of Bhatara 
Guru, and he ruled for 50 years. In 290, he was succeeded by 
his son Raden Sawela, who, after a reign of 20 years, was 
succeeded by Gutama. He removed the capital from Giling 
Wesi to Astina, which was again given up for Lagrestina. 
Meanwhile, Raden Dasa Wiria, son of a Brahmana of Gunung 
Jali, established himself at the foot of the Lawu mountain 
in Java and his son Dasab&ihu captured Astina in 310. He was, 
however, succeeded by his son Suantana, who began to rule 
the country wisely. In course of time, a son was born to him ; 
but the mother died in child-birth, which necessitated the dis- 
covery of a woman who could suckle the new-born baby. It 
happened that on one occasion Ambu Sari, wife of Pulasara, 
the grandson of Tritresta, was walking with her child, when 
she came across Suantana, who was seeking for a nurse-mother 
for the new-born baby. But Ambu Sari would not suckle him 
at all, unless the prince promised her the kingdom of Astina, 
which she wanted to hand over to Abiasa, when grown up. 
The prince complied with this bargain and accordingly Abiasa 
came to the throne in 415. Dewa Brata, son of Suantana, 
became the prince of Kumbina. Abiasa married in advanced 


( 17 ) 
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years and begot three children, of whom the eldest was the 
blind Drestarata. Of the other two, Pandu Dewa Nata was 
very handsome, though the youngest Rama Widara was lame. 
After a reign of 12 years, Abiasa transferred the sceptre to the 
hand of his able second son Pandu, who married Devi Kunti 
in course of time. By her, he begot three sons, viz. Kunta 
Deva, Sena, and Jimnaka—and by his second wife, Madrin, Nakula 
and Sadeba. As Pandu had died and his sons were minors. 
Drestarata was declared as the protector, who, instead of return- 
ing the kingdom to the sons of Pandu, really transferred it to 
his own son Suyudhana, who thus became the king of Astina. 
The sons of Pandu were asked to settle in Amerta, wherefrom 
they sent their cousin Krsna to demand for the restitution of 
at least half of the kingdom ; but the proposal found no favour 
in the quarter of Suyudhana and hence a war, the celebrated 
Brata Yudha, was declared against the sons of Drestarata in 
which Suyudhana fell fighting. Puntu Deva thus became king 
in 491, though two years later he gave up the royal sceptre to 
Parikisit, son of Abhimanyu, who was duly followed by his son 
Udayana. Then succeeded Jaya Derma and Jaya Misana, 
father and son respectively, to the throne of Astina. As 
pestilence now broke out, Jaya Misana’s son, Jaya Purusa, 
removed the capital to Milava, where his descendants reigned 
till Bisura Campaka departed for Mendang Kamulan, where he 
lived as a pandit. The third king after him was Aji Jaya Baya, 
who became sovereign of this country and named it Purva 
Cirita. It is related of him that by orders of Bhatara Guru, 
he dictated the Brata Yoedha (=Bhdrata Yuddha) in 701. 
He was followed by his son, Salapar WaA&ta, in 756. Jaya 
Langkara, his son, succeeded him to the throne and, before 
committing himself to the fire, divided the kingdom among his 
foursons. Subrata, his first son, was installed over Janggala ; the 
second son, Para Yara, got Kediri; Jata Wida, the third one 
ruled over Singhas&ri, while the youngest one, Suwida, got 
Ngaraiwan. 

We regard this legend as of some importance ; because it 
contains some grains of facts which we can gather from tons of 
fiction. The most important information we derive from this 
mythical chronology is the reference of 701 as the date of 
composition of the celebrated Bhdrata Yuddha. The Kawi- 
work itself clearly states— Nowan don Puseda makirtia Sasakala 
risang’a Kuda Suddha Candrama—’, i.e. the date 1079 (Saka 
year) was made annus mirabilis by the service of Mpu Sedah. 
The book was, therefore, composed in 1157 a.p., which is verified 
by the Wawatekan codifier and other writers as well. It proves 
thus that the year 1157 a.p. is equivalent to the unspecified 
Javanese year 701. Or, in other words, the Javanese * Aes 
known from inscriptions and other sources. We take up one 
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historical figure from the above legend, viz. Udayana, who was 
in the throne in 575 of the unspecified Javanese era.) When 
this year is referred to 456 a.p., it will be equivalent to 1031 ap. 
Now this Udayana was the consort of princess Mahendradatta 
of Java and their son Airlangga was born in 991 a.p. He did 
not rule in Java, but in the island of Bali his last known record 
has been known to bear the date at 1022 a.p. He was a ruling 
prince of that island.* The small difference between 1022- 
1031 a.p. rather strengthens than militates against our theory. 

Let us now take up another figure from the above list, 
viz. Puntu Deva. In Java he is well known as Dharmmavainsa. 
The date standing against his name (491), when referred to 
456 a.p., would correspond to 947 a.p. Thus Puntu Deva- 
Dharmmavamésa was ruling in 947 a.p. This is the last known 
date of King Sindok, who ruled in East Java. We find one 
Dharmmavamésa-Anantavikrama ruling in East Java towards 
the close of the 10th century a.p. It appears that the period 
between 947-991 a.p. was a very troublesome one. As a 
matter of fact, in the Post-Sindok and Pre-Dharmmavatméa- 
Anantavikrama period, we find only one male ruler. It is 
possible that Puntu Deva-Dharmmavar4a carved out a small 
state from the kingdom of Sindok during this period. If he 
be a predecessor of Dharmmavamsa-Anantavikrama, the 
marriage of Airlangga and the daughter of D. Anantavikrama 
marks the consummation of two rival dynasties. 

Let us take up another figure from the list of Raftles,* 
viz. Kusuma Vicitra. The unspecified Javanese era standing 
against his name, when referred to 456 a.p., would make the 
year correspond to 1094 a.p, According to the Balinese tradi- 
tion,* he is identical with Raja Kusuma. Prof. Kern® doubted 
the tradition on the ground that only the word Ausuma is 
identical with both. We know, however, from a Weawetekan- 
reference that Yogisvara composed the Old-Javanese Rdmdyana 
in 1094 a.p. Balinese tradition also makes Raja Kusuma or 
Kusuma Vicitra as the author of the Kakawin. As all relevant 
informations verge on the year 1094 A.D., we can accept all these 
three names as identical. It incidentally fixes the date of the 
Old-Javanese Ramayana, on which opinions of scholars are still 
sharply divided. It is also noteworthy that R. ng. Dr. Poerbat- 
araka, after investigating the historical data in Cantos 35 and 
39 of the Smaradahana, has come to the conclusion that Mpu 
Dharmaja composed the above work in the reign of KaimeSvara I. 
As Balinese tradition regards Dharmaja as the son of Yogisvara, 









3 les, rial ef Java, Vol. IT, 1830, p. 86. 

2 N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis, p, 227. 
3 See the chronological table in Raffles, r. cit., B- sé. 
‘erhand. Bat. Genoot,, dl. XXII, No. 11, p. 12. 
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he thus naturally lived in the second quarter of the 12th century 
A.D. KamesSsvara also lived in that period. We do not, however, 
think that there is adequate ground to identify the writers of 
the Lubdhaka and the Vrttasaficaya, as Dr. Krom has done. 
There is no independent testimony excepting probably the 
similarity of names. So the writers of the Vritasafcaya and 
the Smaradahana were sons of Yogisvara. Excepting (ex- 
plainable) linguistic evidences, our opinions do not run counter 
to any published data and, therefore, we can accept 1094 A.D. 
as the date of the Old-Javanese Rdmdyana. This is also an 
interesting synchronism on the year 1094 a.p. 

Now the question is, what event is commemorated in that 
way ¢ What is the significance of the year 456 a.p. in Indo- 
Javanese history ¢ 

We know that in Java there were current two eras, 
the Saka era and the Sanjaya era. Here we get another 
unspecified Javanese era. We are of opinion that this year 
marks the advent of the Sakas in Java. It is not possible 
that Candragupta IJ destroyed the Sakas root and branch. 
It is probable that they continued to hold their precarious 
existence in the neighbourhood of Gujarat and made a final 
attempt during the last years of Kumaragupta I. The Pusyami- 
tras, Hiinas, and Mlecchas have been referred to in the inscriptions 
of this period, and the Gupta empire * had been made to totter ° 
by them. The third verse of Skandagupta’s Girnar inscription 
refers to his humbling the enemies. We believe, the Mlecchas 
of the Junagadh inscription were the Sakas, who, having no 
longer any foothold in India, sailed for Java. It is noteworthy 
that the Girnar inscription of Skandagupta, which records his 
final triumph, is dated in 456 a.p. If the emendation of 
Mr. Divekar regarding the Pusyamitras be accepted, we can 
identify the Sakas with the “ Amitras’; if not, there is no 
objection to our identifying them with the Mlecchas. The 
traditions of their emigration are possibly traceable in the 
folk-songs- of Gujarat and South Marwar.’ It is also note- 
worthy that. no inscription of Java can be dated before 456 
A.D. in the Saka year, while the very next inscription—that of 
King Safijaya—is dated in 654 5S.E. E i 

An objection may be raised to our hypothesis on the 
ground that in 456 a.p. Gujarat was known as Lata and, accord- 
ing to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, this continued up to the middle 
of the 10th century a.p. Now, another legend of Java says, 
* During the reign of the last of these princes, either the seat of 
government had been removed, or the country had c 
its name, for it was then called Kujrat or Gujarat’. The last 
of these princes is Kusuma Citra. If he be identical with 
Kusuma Vicitra, then the date would fall in 1094 a.p. So, 
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within a century, the change of the name of Lata to Gujarat 
became familiar to the Javanese peoples. Besides, these legends 
or semi-historical works were prepared in the Post-Majapahit 
period to give an aristocratic colour to some ruling dynasties. 
The copyists lacked chronological ideas and it cannot be expected 
that we must always find sober history from their pen. Still, 
they contain some valuable data. 

A second objection may be raised to our hypothesis on 
the ground that the year 456 a.p. may as well commemorate 
the introduction of other eras of India. Let us discuss this 
point. It is clear enough that the first Javanese year or 456 
A.D. cannot be the Vikrama era of 58 B.c. or the Traikutaka- 
Kalacuri-Cedi era of 248-49 a.p.: because, in that case, they 
would not only confuse the whole Javanese chronology, but 
would have us believe that these Indian systems of time-reckon- 
ing, too, made their way to Java, which they never did, at 
least there is no proof. On the other hand, inscriptions and 
literary evidences of. Java describe in no uncertain terms the 
penetration of the Saka system in Java. It may be argued 
again that as King Safijaya’s forefathers belonged to Kufnjara- 
kunja of Southern India, his ancestors might be regarded as 
responsible for the introduction of the date commemorated in 
456 a.p. In that case, the ancestry of King Safijaya has to be 
pushed at least 276 years back, so that the date may synchronize 
with 456 a.p. Allowing 25 years for each generation, we shall 
require at least 11 generations to reach the year 456. While 
we do not know whether the ancestors of King Sanjaya went to 
Middle-Java in 456 a, nd were of sufficient importance to 
impose the Saka era, we know, on the other hand, from 
Javanese literary traditions that the Sakas of Gujarat went 
there in very earliest times. The name of Adji Saka as 
responsible for the introduction of Saka year in Java, as 
represented in many legends of Java, is equally significant. 
The outburst of Saivism somewhat later in Middle-Java also 
points to the same direction. As we know that many Saka 
satraps of W. India were followers of the Saiva cult, the reference 
to Saivism in Java after 456 a.p, is the proof of a historical 
fact. The cumulative evidence we have offered above explains 
all facts known from inscriptions and other sources. Our 
conclusion, therefore, is that a certain local Saka chieftain of 
Gujarat, probably Aji Saka by name, being deprived of his 
country by Skandagupta embarked for Java and introduced 
there the system of year-computation in 456 a-p. Our hypothesis 
need not be revised even if it be not Aji Saka, who is yet a 
half-mythical person. 
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ARTICLE No. 5. 


The Chhindas of Magadha and Gaudesvara Madhusena. 
By JoGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 


The following is the concluding portion of the colophon 
of the Bauddha Pajicharakshd, manuscript No. 4078, as given 
in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Buddhist Manuscripts, Vol. 1, 
by H. P. Shastri :-— 

' Paramesvara-parama-saugata-parama -maharajadhiraja -&ri- 
mad-Gaudesvara-Madhusenadevakanadm  pravarddhamdna -vijaya- 
rajye yatr-anken-dpi Saka-narapateh Sakdvdah 1211 Bhddra di 2. 


Shastri wrote an article on the old Bengali characters in the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishat Patrika (Vol. X XVII, pp. 1-12), and 
with it published a facsimile of this colophon as well as a reading 
of it, as given above. Therein he said that the manuscript had 
been copied in East Bengal, and that Madhusena had been 
an independent king of East Bengal. He has not, of course, 
cited any authority or given any reason for so thinking. Nor 
have we been able to find anything in the Descriptive Cataloque 
to that effect. 

On the statement of Shastri, that this king reigned in East 
Bengal, some have taken him to be the last king of the Sena 
dynasty of Bengal. This view seems to us untenable for more 
reasons than one. We have already seen that there is no 
authority for saying that he ruled in Kast Bengal. On the other 
hand, there is evidence to show that at about this period there 
reigned a king named Danujamfadhava. According to the 
Kudakadrika of Harimisra, a king named Danaujamaidhava 
succeeded the Sena dynasty (Sena-vam4dd-anantaram)* <A 
few years ago a charter granted in the third year of reign of a 
king named Danujamidhava Dasarathadeva was discovered 
at Adabari in Vikramapura (Dacca) by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali.* 
Both these kings have most probably correctly been identified 
with the independent king Danuja Rai. According to Ziau-d-din 
Barni he helped emperor Ghiasuddin Balban to cut off the 
retreat of rebel Tugril Khan by water (1280 a.p.). At one. 
time this Danujamfidhava was considered as a Sena king, but 
after the discovery of the Adaibari plate this view can no 
longer be entertained. It is distinctly stated in that charter 

that he belonged to the Deva dynasty (Dev-dnvaya), What 





evidence we have up to date shows that Danujamaidhava came 





ha, Pausha, 1332 B.S. 
( 23 ) 


(1 J.A.S.B., Vol. LXV, Pt. I, p. 31, 
2 Bengali magazine Bharatavars 
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to the throne after the Sena dynasty was over, but there is no 
evidence to prove that he was again succeeded by a Sena king. 

Again there is not a scrap of evidence, either historical or 
traditional, that in the last quarter of the thirteenth century 
there was relapse of Buddhism in East Bengal and that the 
last Sena king espoused Buddhism. On the other hand, it is 
said that the highest persecutions of the Musalmans fell on the 
Buddhists. As a consequence some of them fled to countries 
like Nepal and Tibet and others became either Hindus or 
Musalmans. 

We are, however, inclined to think that this Madhusena 
might have been connected with the Buddhist Sena kings 
of Bodh-Gaya. They are styled as Pithi-pati and Achdrya." 
We know the names of two kings of this dynasty from 
their own Inscriptions, They are Buddhasena and his son 
Jayvasena. The latter reigned in the 83rd year of Lakshmana- 
sena’s atitardjya* In a fragmentary Bodh-Gaya inscription one 
Jayasena has been described as the dchdrya of a Chhinda named 
Sri-Pairnabhadra.* He is also said therein to have added 
lustre to the seat of Kumiarasena (Awmdrasen-dsana-dyotah). 
So Kumarasena was most probably the founder or a prominent 
member of this line. This dchadrya Jayasena is no doubt 
the same as the Pithi-paty-dchadrya Jayasena. 

Pithi does not seem to have been the name of any kingdom, 
but refers to some sacred seat of a sage or a deity, and thus 
a tirtha-sthana (cf. the fifty-two Pitha-sthanas of the Hindus). 
In the present case it most probably refers to the Vajrdsana of 
Bodh-Gaya, as has been suggested by Mr. Panday in connection 
with the Janibigha inscription.‘ These Pithi-paty-dchdryas were 
something like Mohant-maharajas having sway over Bodh- 
Gaya and its immediate surroundings. Pithi, therefore, is not 
a synonym of Magadha as has been supposed by some. These 
Pithi-patis were in all probability under the Magadhddhipas. 
We need not be misled by the high-sounding title of Gaudesvara 
assumed by Madhusena. At this period when there was no 
strong overlord in Gauda, even petty local chiefs arrogated them- 
selves to this honoured title, or their sycophants pleased the 
vanity of their lords by this much-coveted appellation. 
Visvariipasena cannot be said to have his dominions outside 
East Bengal, but he too assumed the title of Gaudesvara.® _ 

Some have identified Buddhasena with the Chhinda king 
mentioned in the Bodh-Gaya inscription of the Buddha’s 


Nirvana era 1813. This does not seem to be correct. We have 





° ates Ant., Vol. XLVI, pp. 45-47. 
3 Ibid., Vol. IX, p.1s3. 

4 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IV, Pt. I, pp. 277-78. 
& Bong. Ins., Vol. TM, pp. 138 and 177. 

6 Ind. Ant., Vol. X,p- 143. 
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pointed out above that Pifthi-pali Jayasena was the dchdrya 
of a Chhinda family. In that inscription a genealogy of this 
family is also given. It begins with Ballabhar&ja and ends 
with Sri-Piirnabhadra. We think that the Chhindas were 
then ruling in Magadha. The Chhind king referred to was 
most probably this Pirnabhadra or his father Simanta. Balla- 
bharaja might be the Vallabharaja, the father of Devarakshita, 
mentioned in the commentary of the Ramacharita as* Sindhurdjah 
Pithi-patih’*.* The latter is also identified with Devarakshita of 
the Chikkora family, the son-in-law of Mathana or Mahana, 
maternal uncle of Ramapaéla, and father of Kumaradevi, queen 
of Govindachandra of Kanauj.* It is not understood why | 
Devarakshita has been described as ‘ Sindhurdja’. There was 
no such country as Sindhu near Pithi in Magadha. If our 
suggestion is accepted, ‘Chhinda’ becomes identical with 
‘Chikkore’. Sindhuraija seems to be a Sanskritized form of 
Chhindaraja. Strange as it is, Chhinda Vallabharija has been 
described as ‘ Sindhau Chhind-dnvayaja’, i.e. born in the 
Chhinda family of the Sindh country in the fragmentary Bodh- 
Gaya inscription mentioned above. This family might have 
originally belonged to some royal dynasty of Sindh. Chikkore 
was perhaps their capital. This may explain why Devarakshita 
has once been described as ‘ Sindhuraja ° in the commentary and 
again as of the ‘Chikkore vamsa’ in the Sadranditha inscription 
of Kumiaradevi. The Chhindas are one of the 36 Radjakidas, 
but we do not find any mention of the Chikkore family any- 
where else. Again we do not find the name of Devarakshita 
in the genealogy of the Chhindas mentioned above. There 
Vallabharaja’s son is DeSaraja. This may be either due to the 
misreading of the name ‘ DeSaraja’ for ‘ Devaraja’, or because 
those who came after were not his descendants but of his brother, 
DeSarfija. Bhimayasas, the king of Magadha and Pithi and one 
of the principal allies of Rimapila, was perhaps the grandson of 
DeSaraja whose name could not be read. We make these 
suggestions for what they are worth. 

Bhimayasas was both Magadhapati as well as Pithipati.* 
This shows that he exercised both secular and religious powers. 
It must be after him that the Senas, who were the dchdryas 


of the family, came to exercise the powers as Pithipati and 
adcharya. 





1 Ramacharita, ch. 11, pp. 37-38 (Memoirs, A.S.B., No. III—1). 
5 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 324-327. 
3 Ramacharita, commentary on ch. I, verse 5. 





ARTICLE No. 6. 


Jinendra’s Nyasa in Champa. 
By JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 


It is now a settled fact that people from India crossed the 
sea and went over to Java, Bali, Sumatra, Siam, and ( sham pa. 
They carried with them their language, religion, art, and science, 
We shall to-day give information about the itinerary of a Sanskrit 
grammar from India to Champa. This has hitherto escaped the 
notice of our scholars. The information is supplied by a stale 
inscription in connection with the setting up of an image of 
Bhagavati by king Indravarman IIBof Champa. It was found 
in Po-Nagar and is dated the Saka era 840=918 a.p. It gives 
the LOOwene description of the erudition of the king :-— 


* Mimamsa=shat =tarka =Jinendra = siirmmis =sa= Ka- 
Sika =vydkaran-odak-aughah | 
Akhydana = Saiv=Ottara =kalpa=minah patistha eteshv=iati 
sat-kavinadm ||’ 


This has been translated as below :-— 

“He who (skilfully played in the) good waves which were 
the systems of Philosophy beginning with Mimamsé and those of 
Jinendra (Buddha) and in the mass of water which was (PAnini's) 
grammar with Kasika, who was a fish (in the water) which 
was the Akhydna and the Uttarakalpa of the Saivas ; because 
among the learned, he was the most skilful in all these subjects.’ 
(Ancient Indian Colonies in the East, Vol. I, Champa, Book 
IL, pp. 138-9, by R. C. Majumdar.) 

The translator is apparently ignorant of the fact that 
Jinendra is the name of an author of a grammar. He has, 
therefore, interpreted Jinendra as Buddha. Sa-Ka@sikd-vydkarana 
indicates that some other vydkarana (grammar) was read with 
the Ka@sika. Wf Jinendra is interpreted as above, there is nothing 
in the verse to show what other grammar was read with the 
Kasika, The translator, to supply this omission, has suggested 
* Panini’s ’ within a bracket. Sa-AKasikd shows that the Kasika 
was the principal grammar with which some other subsidiary 

ar, i.e. the commentary on the Ad@sikd was read. The 


gramm 
Panini cannot be this subsidiary grammar. On the other hand 


Kasika is a commentary of the Panini. So Jinendra here should 
be interpreted as the grammar by Jinendra or Jinendrabuddhi, 
which is a commentary on the Aasika. It is called the Nydsa 


or Rae eens injika. There is, however, a system of 
nown a vyfikarana. The traditional author 


of which is ‘Soin Mahavira, the last tirthankara of the Jainas. 


( 27 ) 
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He is said to have revealed a grammar to Indra. which came to 
be known by their conjoint names of Jina and Indra, i.e. 
Jinendra. In fact the real author is Devanandi. Here Jinendra 
obviously refers not to this Jinendra-vvaikarana but to the 
Nyasa or Kasika-vivarana-panjikad by Jinendrabuddhi, as we 
have pointed out above. 

Mr. Belvalkar says that Jinendrabuddhi is later than 700 A.D. 
(Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 38). Mr. Dineshchandra 
Bhattacharyya, on the other hand, holds that he cannot be 
referred to any date earlier than 800 a.p. (Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee 
Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 194). He says that 
the Nydsa was studied in Bengal even up to the first decade 
of the 19th century (/bid., p. 189), and that except a solitary 
Nydsodyata, all the ancient and modern commentaries on the 
Nyd@sa hail from Bengal. Taking this fact along with the 
fact that Bengal under the Pala kings in the 9th century was 
the last resting place of Buddhism, he has come to the con- 
clusion that Buddhist Jinendrabuddhi may be looked upon 
either asa native of Bengal, or one who had lived and worked 
long in that province (/bid., p. 197). Letting apart the question 
of the nativity of Jinendrabuddhi, there is no denying the fact 
that the Nydsa, like some other systems of grammar which had 
been ousted from their land of birth, found their asylum in Bengal 
and were assiduously studied here. So itis not unlikely that the 
Nydsa travelled to Champa from Bengal. 

The Nydsa or the <Aasikd-vivarana-panjikad has been 
published by the Varendra Research Society under the editorship 
of Pandit Sris Chandra Chakravarti. A complete manuscript 
of the work was not available anywhere in India. So the 
editor had to collect the different parts from different places. 
Of all the commentaries on the Adésikd this is said to be the 
best. 

We find that king Indravarman III was well-versed in the 
Saivottarakalpa. It may be that this was also, carried from 
Bengal. Bengal had been an important centre of Saivism from a 
very early period. According to the Vayu-Purdna (Chap. XXITT), 
the twenty-fifth a@vatdra or incarnation of Mahesvara named 
Dandi Mundiévara or Munisvara appeared in Kotivarsha. It 
was the name of a vwishaya or district under the Paundra- 
varddhana-bhukti in Bengal. The twenty-eighth or the last 
avatdra was Nakuliéa, who has been assigned to the second century 
A.D. So the twenty-fifth avatdra might be at least a century 
earlier. There is ample evidence in the South Indian epigraphy 
to show that in the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries Saiva 
Brihmanas from Bengal went over to Southern India and 
spread Agamic Saivism there. That Uttarakalpa-tantra was 
prevalent in Bengal even to a late period is evident from the 
fact that it has been quoted in the Sdktdnanda-tarangim of 
Brahmananda of Bengal, Another work of similar name, i.e. 
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Uttara-tantra has been quoted in the Jantra-sdra and also in the 
Sdktinanda-tarangini. The author of the former is Krishninanda 
Agama-vagisa of Bengal. There is yet another work named 
Srimatottara-tantra, which is said to have been brought down to 
earth by Sri-kantha-natha of Sri-chandrapura in Chandradvipa 
of Bengal (Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nepal Catalogue, MSs. 
No. 299). This has been quoted by one Padmanibha. There 
were several Padmanfibhas. One Padmandibha, son of Karuna- 
kara, is called later Durvasas (Aufrecht). In one book it has 
been said that Durvasas brought the Tantras to this world. In 
another work we find that he lived at the Amardaka Matha 
of the Saivas. He is said to have founded a Saiva sect. The 
well-known Golaki-matha was founded by a Satv-dcharya of 
this sect (An. Rep. SJ. Ep. for 1916-17, pp. 123-125). Amar- 
daka oceurs in several Purfinas and also in the Harsha-Charita. 
So this Srimatottara-tantra must be pretty early. 

There is vet another evidence to show that Bengal was 
once a strong hold of Saivism. Viraka, the chief attendant of 
Siva, incarnated as Nandi there was the son of sage Silida of the 
Salankiyana gotra. Many Nandi families are still to be found 
in North Bengal. The Japyesvarakshetra of the Sirva-Purana 
(Pt. IV, ch. 47) and the Japyesvara of the Linga-Purdna (Pt. 7 
ch. 43) and the Jalpisa of the Kalikd-Purdna (ch. 77) was the 
seat of Nandi’s austerities to obtain Siva’s boon. The Adlikd- 
Purdna places it to the north-west of Kamartiipa (Assam) with 
the five rivers called Pafichanada. According to the Arva- 
Purdna these five rivers are Yajpodaka, Trisroté (modern Tista, 
on which is the town of Jalpaiguri), Mahadnadi (also called the 
Mahananda, on which isthe town of Malda), Jambu, and Bhuvana. 
The Jaimbu cannot be traced now, but the name Jambunadi 
occurs in one of the five charters found at Damodarapur in the 
Dinajpur district (Lp. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 143). The Bhuvana 
is apparently the Bhuvanesvara of the Faridpur district as 
given in Rennell’s map. There is evidence to show that the 
upper course of this river has latterly assumed different names. 
Jalpisa linga is still in the district of Jalpaiguri. The name 
Jalpaiguri is supposed to have been derived from Jalpisa. 


* 








ARTICLE No. 7. 


Worship and Propitiation of Wild Animals at 
Uttarbhag, Lower Bengal. 


By Scunper Lan Hora. 
(Published with permission of the Director, Zoological Survey of India.) 


The cult of the worship and propitiation of wild animals, 
particularly of those that are harmful to man, is widely spread 
all over India and has been practised in this country from time 
immemorial. There can hardly be any doubt that this custom 
was born out of fear of these animals and the desire to propi- 
tiate them and acquire their good will. The loss of human life 
through the attacks of serpents, tigers, crocodiles, etec., is 
probably nowhere greater than in the Sundarbans, which lie 
in the lowest part of the deltaic region of the Ganges. Dr. B.S. 
Guha of the Zoological Survey informs me that there are 
indications that the Sundarbans, the upper part at any rate, 
were at one time considerably populated as testified by the 
numerous archz#ological remains that have been found. At the 
present time, it is a dense jungle, infested with wild animals 
of all descriptions, and almost denuded of human habitation. 
Moreover, it is a very malarious and unhealthy tract. In 
spite of all these disadvantages, if is resorted to annually, 
between October and May, by a large number of people who 
go there for wood-cutting and fishing. It is no wonder then 
that a great variety of worship intended to propitiate the 
deities of Jungle Terror of all sorts, mostly of those associated 
with wild animals or with the security of boats in the treacherous, 
tidal creeks of this area, is found in the Sundarbans or in the 
villages in its neighbourhood, The implicit belief of these 
simple and illiterate people in the efficacy of such practices 
fives them enough courage to enter the forests and emboldens 
them to work there in spite of great many dangers that surround 
them. 

Uttarbhag, where the worship described below was 
noticed, is a small trading village on the Piali Nadi about 
23 miles to the south-east of Caleutta and 5 miles beyond 
Baruipur. It is well known that * the country in the Maidanmal 
or Mednimall pargana (south of Tolly’s Nullah and containing 
Baruipur), was formerly a dense jungle, overrun with wild 
beasts’ (O'Malley, 1914, p. 74). Now the whole of this pargana 
and also the country to the south of it between Baruipur and 
‘Uttarbhag has been reclaimed, and vast stretches of ‘ paddy ' 
fields are to be seen on both sides of the road which runs on 
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a high embankment. Thus the jungles and their attendant 
dangers have almost disappeared, but the popular beliefs in 
the jungle deities still survive, though in a somewhat modified 
form. In this article, it is not intended to describe in detail 
these popular beliefs, which are fairly well known and have 
received the attention of several scholars, but to direct attention 
to the modifications that some of them have undergone, pre- 
sumably due to a change in the environment and outlook of 
the people. It seems that the laws of nature that govern 
the form and behaviour of an animal are the same that 
influeace the practice in popular beliefs in the human society. 
I have shown elsewhere (1930) how animal organization and 
behaviour become moulded under the direct effect of the 
environment and the present study regarding the popular 
beliefs of man leads exactly to the same conclusion. This 
similarity is still further augmented by the fact that the changes 
take place gradually and in a connected series and do not 
represent sudden jumps. Sewell (1929) has already directed 
attention to the paramount importance of the study of 
‘ecology.’ in dealing with anthropological problems, and IL feel 
that this point cannot be stressed too strongly. 

During the early part of 1933, several visits were paid to 
Uttarbhag to study the brackish water fauna of the pools 
and ponds in its neighbourhood, On the Sth of February, 
it was noticed that some kind of pij@ had been performed 
at three different places in the village. The four images of 
‘ Dakshindar’*, placed on a mud platform, at each of these 
places formed the most conspicuous feature of the ritual. By 
standing over the bridge across the sluices, all the three places 
of worship could be seen and it was found that an identical 
type of pajd had taken place. The spot near the commence- 
ment of the road to the Surjyapur Khal and behind the paddy- 
market was selected for a detailed study. There were re- 
presentations of four distinct deities, e.g. Wanasd, the serpent 
goddess ; Makar, the crocodile ; Dakshindar or Bon Bibi, and 
Pdnch-pir. Efforts were made to get full particulars regarding 
the composite pajd, but the information supplied by different 
people during this, as well as subsequent visits, was 80 con- 
flicting that it need not be given here. I have formed an 
opinion that these people have no conception of the godlings 
they worship; not one of them was able to give a complete 
and connected story. We were informed that a Brahman 
Purohit or priest residing at Baruipur performed the pijd 
and he was the right person to approach for information. 
Unfortunately our two attempts to meet the man were unsuccess- 

d 


ful. : | 
We were, however, able to gather that the pijd is perform 
jointly by the Hindus and the Muhammadans, and that the 


services of a Hindu priest are requisitioned for the worship of 
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Manasé and Makar, while that of a Muhammadan priest, 
usually a fagir, for the worship of Pdnech-pir and Bén Bibi. 
The pajé when performed by a Muhammadan fagir would be 
called a shirint. Here it may be recalled that wood-cutters 
when going to Sundarbans always take their fagir with them 
who performs shirini before the commencement of the work. 
The fagir is said to possess power to drive away tigers, crocodiles, 
and other harmful beasts of the jungle. Sunder (1903) has 
described in detail the mode of worship practised by these 
priests. After certain preliminaries, the fagir builds seven 
small huts in which are housed Jagabandu, Mahddeva, Manassa, 
Kadli-mdy@ or Aadli, Kdmesvarit and Burhi Thakurdni, Ghdzi 
Sdheb and Aadli, and Chdwal Pir and Ram Ghazi. Besides 
these godlings, Riipapdri, Bastu Devata, Orpdri, and Raksad Chandi 
are also worshipped. Riapapdri and Orpdri have a platform each 
outside the seven huts, while the trunk of a tree represents 
Raksa Chandi. Bdstu Devata is not represented by any material 
emblem. The pijd referred to above is simplified at Uttarbhag 
by eliminating a certain number of deities. It is significant, 
however, that in January-February the village people perform 
the pijd of several deities at one and the same time, instead of 
worshipping each deity separately on the appropriate day in 
the year. A short account of each godling worshipped at 
Uttarbhag is given below :-— 

Manasd* (Pl. 3, fig. 1)—In Bengal, Janasd, the goddess 
of snakes, occupies a foremost place. It is beheved that if 
her worship is neglected someone in the family is sure to die 
of snake-bite. During monsoons in the month of Srdvana 
(July-August) a festival is held in her honour and she is 
worshipped on that day. Her image (she is represented 
‘sitting on a water-lily and clothed with snakes’), or a 
branch of her sacred tree (Siju or KHuphorbia), or, a 
pan of water surrounded by clay images of snakes are taken 
to represent the deity. In some places the snake godling 
‘is represented by a pot marked with vermilion and laid under 
a tree, with clay snakes ranged round it, and a trident, the 


_ weapon of Siva, driven into the ground’ (Crooke, 1926). Rai 


Bahadur Rama Prashad Chanda informs me that the worship 
of Manasd in the Dacca District takes place on the last day 
of the month of Srdvana. It is called Manasd piija or Nadg- 

a. The goddess is worshipped with ashta naga (eight-headed 
cobra) and Brallish Naga (forty-two-headed cobra). The favourite 





1 For details of the worship of the goddess Manasd reference may 
be made to such standard works as Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore, p. 278 
(London: 1926); Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, 


— 383, 384 (London: 1926) and Crooke in Eneyclopadia of Religion 


and Ethics, XI, p. 413 (Edinburgh: 1920). For « historical account of 
the cult see Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, 
pp. 252-276 (Calcutta; 1911). 
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offering of Manasa@ is milk and plantain. A Brahman priest 
performs the pijd@ with recitation of Sanskrit verses. There 
are, no doubt, other ways of representing the deity also, but 
so far as I have been able to ascertain the mode of representing 
this godling at Uttarbhag by two conical mounds of mud is 
quite different from all others so far known. Each mound has 
three clay heads of cobra arranged on one side and a mark 
of vermilion put in front of them. It seems probable that 
these mud-mounds are substitutes for water pans or earthen 
pots. The idea of water that is usually associated with the 
goddess of snakes 1s thus eliminated. It has also to be noted 
that the pijd at Uttarbhag was performed towards the end of 
January or early in February and not, as is usual, in the months 
of July and August. The worship of Manasd during July- 
August has some meaning, for during the rainy season the 
burrows of snakes become flooded and they seek shelter in 
the huts of the villagers where they are not infrequently found 
hidden in beds or coiled up in pitchers and other household 
utensils. Thus during the monsoon months the danger from 
snake-bite is the greatest in the villages of Lower Bengal. In 
January and February, on the other hand, these reptiles 
usually hibernate and rarely come out of their burrows, and 
are thus least harmful at that time of the year. The worship 
of Manasad at Uttarbhag has thus to be treated as a relic, 
without any specific utilitarian background in its present form. 
Maker (Pl. 3, fig. 3).—Crocodiles are greatly dreaded 
on account of their habit of attacking men and animals. Some 
individuals are known to have become very daring in their 
depredations. At Uttarbhag a mud model of a crocodile is 
made and worshipped. It may be remarked that this model, 
though very crude and probably hastily made, is a very good 
replica of the living animal. The open mouth, the teeth, the 
central row of high scutes on the back, the flapper-hke limbs, 
the position of the eyes, and other features of the animal are 
well represented. The living animal does not usually lie with 
the mouth wide open, but the model is probably designed to 
show the beast in its most hideous and destructive attitude, 
Reference may here be made to the fact that * Some wilder 
tribes of Baroda, to avert injury to men and animals as well 
as sickness, worship Magardeo in the form of a piece of wood 
shaped like a crocodile and supported on two posts S (Crooke, 
1926, p. 377). With regard to the worship of Makar, it has 
to be remembered that crocodile is believed to be the vehicle 
of several gods and goddesses of great repute. For instance, 
Rai Bahadur Rama Prashad Chanda informs me that Ganga 
or the goddess presiding over the Ganges rides on a Makar. 
The cult of Makar is connected with the cult of Ganga. 
Dakshindar or Bon Bibi (Pl. 3, Sg. 2)—In 1915, 
short note was published by Batabyal on the worship of 
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' Dakshindar, a godling of the Sunderbuns’, with beautiful 
illustrations, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
I have nothing of importance to add to this account except 
that at Uttarbhag the number of images was restricted to four 
at each place of worship. We were informed that two of the 
four images of each group represented the wife of Daksin Rady 
(Dakshindar) whom the people called Raéymoni. In the photo- 
graph reproduced here, first and the third images from the 
left represent Daksin Rdy while the other two are of Raymoni. 
The wife of Daksin Rdy is an innovation, for no reference to 
her has been found in the literature studied. The markings 
on the crown were different in all the four images. Two of 
the images had their faces turned towards one side while the 
other two had their gaze fixed on the other side. This was 
probably intended to frighten away tigers coming from either 
of the two sides. Dakshindar is probably the principal godling 
worshipped, as it seems to have been shovided! with a canopy 
at the time of worship. The four poles struck on four sides 
of the mud-platform are indicative of this fact. 

The images are placed on a mud-platform resembling a 

Muhammadan tomb or dargah. A Muslim priest performs the 
worship and the Muhammadan name for the godling is Bion 
Bibi, which means the goddess of forests (see Hora, 1934). 
; Panch-pir (Pl. 3, fig. 4)—A mud-platform resembling 
a Muhammadan tomb with five balls of earth placed on it 
represents Panch-pir. The adoration of Pirs or Muhammadan 
saints is common among Mussalmans and more superstitious 
among the Hindus also offer pijd to them, for they are credited 
with supernatural powers, Mr, Md. Enamul Haqq has very 
kindly given me the following note on the cult of Pdnch-pir 
in Bengal :-— 

‘ Belief and practices in connection with the cult of Péanch- 
pir belong to those religious superstitions of Bengali Muslims 
and Hindus of lower order, which arose out of the fusion of 
Hindu and Muslim culture. The quintette of Pdnch-pir or 
the ** Five Saints ’’ is commonly adored and worshipped by both 
Hindus and Muslims as a coterie of aquatic and sylvan deities. 
This quintette is specially popular among the wood-cutters of 
Sundarban and Sonargion and among the sailors of East Bengal. 
There are five tombs of Pdnch-pir in Sonargion near Dacca 
and at the outskirts of the Sundarban area in the District of 
24-Parganas. 

* The names of the ‘* Five Saints” are not definitely known 
and the same names are not universally adopted. People of 
various localities lain them variously and one of the 
interesting fadiives of thats heterogeneous explanation is that a 
few local saints of obscure origin are always added to the list 
along with a few other historical ones. As for example, people 
of Sonfirgion locality say that the following five saints are 
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Panch-pir: (1) Ghayathu-"d-Din, (2) Shamsu-’d-Din, (3) Sikandar, 
(4) Ghazi, and (5) Kalu. According to the people of Chittagong 
the five saints are : (1) Bara Pir, Abdul Kadir Jilani, (2) Shaykb 
Farid, (3) Khwajah Mu‘inuddin Chishti, (4) Khwajah Khidr, 
and (5) Badr Shah. 

‘The Five Saints are widely believed all over East Bengal 
to be the patron saints of the sailors and wood-cutters. In 
some places in West Bengal, such as Midnapore, they are 
worshipped as a quintette of family deities who are believed 
to look after the general welfare and prosperity of the family.” 

Rai Bahadur Rama Prashad Chanda, late of the Archeological 
Survey of India, informs me that the boatmen of the Dacca 
District, when in trouble, recite the following verse :— 


amard achhi holaihdn 
we are children 
Ghazi achhe nikaman 
the Ghazi is our guardian 


Pdnch-pir Badr Badr Badr. 


At Uttarbhag, I tried to get the names of the five saints 
that had been worshipped, but without any success. My 
informants said something about Ghazi Saheb, his brother 
Kalu, and his son Chawal Pir, but no one was able to enumerate 
the five Pirs. By a study of the literature, 1 have come to the 
conclusion that the following five saints may have been 
worshipped at Uttarbhag :—(1) GhaziSaheb. The most famous 
of the Pirs of the District of 24-Parganas is Gh&zi Saheb, who is 
supposed to exercise great control over tigers and crocodiles 
and secure relief from sickness and disease. He helps the wood- 
cutters ; (2) Kalu, a brother of Ghizi Saheb; (3) Chawal Pir, 
a son of Ghizi Saheb; (4) Ram Ghazi, a nephew of Ghazi 
Siheb ; and (5) Machanddli Saif, a saint that is supposed to 
help the crews of boats in their troubles during navigation, etc. 
The saints Nos. 2,3, and 4 are, no doubt, worshipped on account 
of their close association with Ghazi Saheb. Dr.5S. K. Chatterjee 
is of the opinion that the name Machandail is due probably 
to a confusion of Hindu and Muhammadan elements. 
Matsyendranaitha or Machhindarnith was a great yogi who 
obtained supernatural knowledge by hiding inside the stomach 
of a fish and listening to a discourse between Siva and Uma. 
Gorakhnath of legendary fame was the most renowned disciple 
of Machhindar. In Machand&li, it is probable that a faint 
memory of the saint Machhindar lingers; ‘Ali’, the final 
element in the name, is that of Ali, the son-in-law of the 
prophet. 

I take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks to 
Rai Bahadur Rama Prashad Chanda, Dr. 5. K. Chatterjee, 
Dr. B. S. Guha, and Mr. Md. Enamul Haqq for their valuable 
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suggestions, all of which have been incorporated in the paper 
with suitable acknowledgements. Babu D. N. Bagchi helped 


me in the field and took the photographs. 


are due to him. 


Batabyal, B. C. 
Crooke, Ww. **- 


Crooke, Ww. ** 
Gupte, B.A. .. 


Hora, 8. L. as 
Hora, S. L. a 


O'Malley, L. S. 5. 
Sen, D. C, a 


Sewell, R. B. Ss. 


Sunder, D. By 


Vogel, J. Ph. ** 
Vogel, J. Ph. .. 
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For this my thanks 
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ARTICLE No. 8. 


The Science of Medicine under the Abbasids. 
By M. Z. Srppriar. 


THE CAUSES OF THE SPEEDY DEVELOPMENT OF ARABIAN 
MEDICINE IN THE ABBASID PERIOD. 


The advent of the Abbasids marked a new era in the 
history of the development of Arabian medicine. They came 
to power and there arose the magnificent building of Arabian 
medicine with all its parts well developed. The rapid rise of 
this science, in the short space of less than two hundred years, 
can be comprehended only in the light of the collective circum- 
stances that led to it, namely, the previous development of 
Medical science by the Greeks and the Indians, the work done 
in connection with Arabian medicine and the development of 
Arabic grammar and scientific prose literature under the 
Umayyads, the keen interest of the Abbasid Caliphs and their 
courtiers in literary activities, and the ample means and 
appliances which they had at their disposal for the promotion 
of Arabian medicine. . 


THe INTEREST OF THE CALIPHS. 


All the early Abbasid Caliphs from al-Mansitr to al-Muta- 
wakkil were great patrons of learning and of the learned. Al- 
Manstr was himself a scholar,’ and being fond of the company 
of scholars he urged his son, Mahdi, to frequent their society.* 
He took a keen interest in Astronomy and other sciences, and 
also in literature.* Mahdi had less taste for scientific studies 
and was not so broad-minded as his predecessor or successors, 
still he was himself a literary man* and his generosity towards 
literary men was unprecedented. Al-Hartin’s literary and 
scientific interest is too well known to need emphasis, His 
love of literature and science was further excited by his acqui- 
sition of a large number of books in his campaign in Asia Minor 
(at the conquest of Angora). In order to preserve the pre- 
viously-collected and the newly-acquired books and to make 
the best use of them, he founded the Baytu’l-Hikmat, organised 
the library and the translation department, appointed Fadl b. 





1 al-Mas‘udi, Murdju'l-Dhahab, vol. 8, p. 202. 
Annals al 5 









Bf of a sie bari, series 3, p. 404. 
® Murdju'l-D b, vol. 8, pp. 290-292, 
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Nibakht to supervise the translation of Persian books into 
Arabic. He entrusted the task of supervising the translation 
of Greek medical works' to Yuhanna b. Masawayh, who had 
many assistants under him. Al-Mamin organised and sent a 
commission to Byzantium in order to acquire Greek scientific 
books.* Al-Mu‘tasim approved the strict measures taken by 
Afshin in regard to the apothecaries* and supplied Yuhanna 
b. Masawayh with big monkeys for dissection. Al-Wathiq’s 
long and interesting discussion with the learned medical men 
of his time concerning the fundamental principles of the 
science of medicine, their basis, and the method followed in 
establishing them, shows his keen interest in medical science 
and its history.°. Al-Mutawakkil, in spite of his orthodox 
views, knew the worth of real scholars and did not hesitate 
to promote the learned Christian physicians to the position 
which they deserved. He had promoted Hunayn b. Ishaq from 
the position of an ordinary translator to that of superintendent 
of the translation department,® and made him the head of the 
physicians in Baghdad’? and he appointed Rabban al-Tabari, 
who worked as foreign secretary of al-Mu'‘tasim, as his own 
courtier.” 


+ wt 
According to the Arabic proverb @aSsle wr ede -bJ!, people 
follow their Kings, the interest of the Caliphs in the science 
created an interest for it in their courtiers and subjects also. 
Ishaq b. Sulayman b. ‘Ali al-Hashimi.? Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l- 
Malik al-Zayyat.2® Ibnu’l-Mudabbir," ‘Abdul-Lah b. Ishaq ™, 
the family of the Barmacides*® and of the Bani Misa™ 


| Taérikhu’l-Hukama, pp. 255, 380. Cf. Tabaqdétu’l-Atibba, vol. 1, 
p. 175. 

= al-Fibrist, p. 243. 

% Taérikhu'l-Hukama, p. 189. 

* Tabaqatu'l-Atibba, vol. 1, p. 87. 

5 Muriju'l-Dhahab, vol. 7, pp. 173-180. A description of the principles 
of the empirics and of the methodists is given in this cliscoussion, 

© Tabagdtu'l-Atibba, vol. 1, p. 189. 

7 [bid., p. 198. 

5S al-Fihrist, German Edition, p. 296. 

® He got a Sanskrit book on drugs translated into Arabic by Manka 
(al-Fihrist, p., 303). He was interested in Indian medicine, probabl 
sagen he hid lived in India as a governor of Sindh (al-Tabari, vol. 3, 
e10 ‘He used to spend about two thousand dinars a month on translators 
aad copyists (Tab., vol. 1, p. 206). For his interest in literature see 
ST yi vol. 20, pp. 46-47. 


12 Ibid. 
13 Yahya b. Khalid got the compendium of Susrata translated into 
Arabic (al-Fibrist, vate 







. 303). | | 
14 The Bant Shek, ohio are also known as Bandi Muna 
sent a commission to Byzantium to acquire Greek v 
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are some of those courtiers and private persons who showed 
great zeal in attracting students of medicine to Baghdad 
and in encouraging them to enrich Arabic medical literature 
with translations and independent contribution.’ 


BaGHDAD AS A GREAT LITERARY CENTRE. 


Baghdad, the Metropolis of Islam, thus assumed the fallen 
mantle of Rome and Alexandria. Hither came the most able 
men of the time from all quarters of the globe, attracted by the 
patronage of princes and private individuals, to employ their 
medical talents in well-stored libraries and well-equipped 
hospitals, and by their collective effort they produced the 
vast and varied literature of Arabian medicine. Here, too, 
trade brought a large variety of new medicaments like sl , 
Senna, 4eils, Falanja, (probably Per. Paélanga), <+.%~—, Salajit, 
and =S.is!, As regards the international aspect of its medical 
school, at any rate, Baghdad excelled the previous seats of 
learning. Neither at Rome nor at Alexandria were Indian 
Medical men working side by side with those of other nations, 
nor were so many important Indian and Greek medical works 
translated into any other language as into Arabic. 


THE DIFFERENT GROUPS OF MEDICAL MEN. 


The different groups of these men of many-sided learning 
helped the progress of Arabian medicine in different ways. 
Some translated the Greek or the Indian medical works into 
Arabic. Some tested and verified the medical principles 
established by the ancient physicians.- Some tried to systematise 
the diverse branches of medical science into one harmonious 
whole. Here we will deal only with the translation of medical 
works into Arabic and with the verification of medical principles 
by the Arabic medical writers. 


p. 243), brought Thébit b. Qurra to Baghdad, and introduced him and 
many other scholars to the court of the Caliphs (Tab., vol. 1, p. 215; 
Mu‘jamu’l-Udabaé, vol. 5, p. 460). They paid Hunayn and others 500 
dinars a month for translating medical works into Arabic (Tab,, vol. 1, 
P- 187). They had a big library which was a great attraction for people 
1 different towns (Mu‘jam, vol. 6, p. 467). 
1 Tahir, the governor of Khurésdin, after making his son a Wali of 
ivdri Rabi‘a, wrote to him a long letter (Annala of al-Tabari, series 3, 
. 2, pp. 1046-1061), instructing him in the art of governing people. 
In this letter, which was much admired by Mamin i a copy of which 
was sent by him to all the officials, he says * You should establish 
h tals for the sick and appoint physicians and attendants to treat 
attend them’. (Tabari, series $., vol. 2, p. 1059.) 
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THE EARLY TRANSLATORS. 


Though the translation of medical works into Arabic was 
resumed in the Abbaside period in the reign of al-Manstr, and 
received an organised form in the reign of al-Haran, yet it was 
not carried out on the basis of any sound principle until the 
appearance of Hunayn b. Ishaq in this field, about the end of 
the reign of al-Mamun. Almost all the early translators, like 
Batriq, his son Yahya, and Stephen b. Basil, were non-Arabs, 
lacking regular and well-grounded education in the Arabic 
language, the mastery of which was as essential for the purpose 
of translating Greek medical works into Arabic as that of the 
Greek language and of medical science. This deficiency in the 
early translators must have gravely hampered their work and 
rendered their translation useless for the Arabic-reading public. 


REMARKS OF BAHAUDDIN. 


This conjecture is corroborated by a passage in the Kashkul 
of Bahdaé’uddin-al-‘Amili, He says that Yuhanna, the son of 
Batriq and [bn Na‘ima of Emessa, while translating, considered 
every single word of the Greek text and replaced it by its Arabic 
equivalent. ‘ This,” he continues, ‘was not a sound method 
of translation, firstly, because Arabic equivalents could not be 
found for every Greek word, on account of which a large number 
of Greek words were used by them in their translations and, 
secondly, because the syntax of the two languages very often 
differs. Again metaphorical expressions, the use of which is 
quite common in every language, cannot be well translated by 
this method.’ ! 


HUNAYN AS A TRANSLATOR, 


About the end of the reign of al-Mamiun there appeared in 
the Graeco-Arabic translation department of the Baytu'l- 
Hikmat the great personality of Abu Zayd Hunayn b. Ishaq 
al-‘Ibadi who was fully qualified for translating Greek medical 
works into Arabic.2 He knew Arabic as his native tongue and 
further studied it with the great grammarian Khalil; he had 
learnt Greek at Alexandria, and he had received his education in 
medical science from Yihanna b. Masawayh. Being thus well- 
equipped, he revolutionised the old system of rigid literal 
translation and based it on the better principle of freely expressing 
the sense of the Greek texts in Arabic language without caring 





1 ’ $8 A.H., P- 19. 

* Hunayn could not have as « translator in the 
Baytu'l-Hikmat before 830 because he was born in 509 and it is 
improbable that he had finished his ore he was 21 years 
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to render in it exactly every single word of the original Greek 
text. But he was not too free in his translation and he always 
tried to be as literal as possible, provided the sense was clearly 
expressed. In order to achieve this end, he did not hesitate 
to se certain explanatory phrases where he thought it necessary 
to do so. 


His STUDENTS. 


Some time after he had entered the translation department, 
Hunayn engaged other competent translators to assist him in 
his work. is son, Ishaq, his nephew Hubaysh, ‘Isa b. Yahya, 
and al-Rahdawi are some of his assistants who are mentioned by 
the Arab bibliographers. All of them being students and assist- 
ants of Hunayn they must have followed his method and 
principle in their translation. This is evident at least in the 
case of Hubaysh, whose translation of the 9th—-l5th books of 
Galen’s Anatomy has come down to us, and has been published 
together with a German translation, by Dr, Max Simon. In 
his introduction to the Arabic text, describing the character 
of the Arabic text, Dr. Simon says: “ He (the Arabic translator) 
has endeavoured to translate all that is essential in the content, 
though he has dealt with the conjunctions (Bindemittel) more 
freely, at times very freely indeed. At any rate he has taken 
the trouble to render into Arabic all the component parts of a 
sentence, including the Grammatical ones, in some form or 
other, ic. (he has followed) a principle and (taken) a liberty 
which even a modern translator may follow (and may take), 
within certain limits, if his aim is a translation faithful to the 
sense which is always more than a purely literal one, and which 
presupposes familiarity with the nature of the subject. On the 
whole the Arab has thoroughly succeeded in achieving his 


purpose '* 
THEIR CARE IN TRANSLATION. 


The translator of these books of Galen’s Anatomy used, 
besides a Syriac translation, three copies of the Greek text,® 
no doubt, for the purpose of collation. If we may assume 
that it was the rule with the school of Hunayn to use as many 
oo em of the Greek texts as might be available, this would 
indicate that they took care to make their translation as 


1 Our opinion is based on the comparison of the quotations of 
Dioscorides in the Mufradat of Ibnu'l-Baytdr with the German translation 
of Dioscorides’ book by Berendes. The additional explanatory phrases 
which ar found: in the quotations at many places are not found in the 








1 des Galen, vol. 1, Int. p. XLV. He also says that many 
es are added in the Arabic text which could not have 
nal Greek text, vol. 1, Int. p. XTV. 
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correct as possible. This is further indicated by the fact that 
the mastery of the subject by the translator was considered 
essential, as is shown by the revision of the translation of 


Mathematical works rendered by Hunayn and others, by 
Thabit b. Qurra.' 


ARABIC MEDICAL TECHNICAL TERMS. 


The great difficulty which the translators of the medical 
works in general had to face was in connexion with the technical 
terms, almost all of which they must have coined. With so 
little of the early Arabic medical literature available, it is 
difficult to trace their development, still a glance at the list 
of the terms given below will show what system the translators 
followed in coining the pathological and other medical terms. 
Sometimes they used only phrases descriptive of the disease 
of the organs affected, such as &S,)! p=, , isd! pe;, &y)! wey 
OSI! ayy, Slrbl! a5, S50! as, etc., or they tried to express the 
peculiarity of the disease by means of a metaphor like Ch#!! «lo, 
walalll clog dad! slo, Giced! clo etc. Sometimes they tried to explain 
the peculiar character of the disease without employing any 
metaphor as we find in such cases as Js! pba, (.,<y2!! Vey! 

J 


a. & a : = _ a 

Selo! som, ylgoJ! . al! ise» a! ise » Sgall p<, etc. Some- 
times they used such words as were in common use, or their deriva- 
tives in a particular technical sense, like s.,J! , hope, in the sense 


of Hydrometra US¥! , the eater, in the sense of Gangrene, ales! , 
the ant, in the sense of Herpes, 5,26)! , the nail, in the sense of 


Pterygium, ¢!x<!! from gs , to split, in the sense of Headache, 


45.55)! from (= to tear, in the sense of Hemicrania, etc. But 
were the Arabs original in coining these and other technical 
terms ? Weare inclined to answer this question in the negative 
and say that the Arabs in most cases, if not as a rule, translated 
the Greek technical terms, literally, into their own language 
whether in Anatomy, Pathology, or Physiology. The following 
table of Arabic and Greek nomenclature will illustrate our remark. 


ANATOMICAL TERMS. 


el! Kapdlas obs. 
cpt! Le! ; pila rou Breddpov. 
Elead! ayks xotAiat Tow éxAedadAou. 
ms)! hip, emyl! cles, xOAmos Tis boTépas. 


Nee ee ee ee 


1 al-Fihrist, pp. 265, 267. 
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la)! Vays, KoNlat THs Kapdias. 
Ss dled! a,b J! KpvoradAoadés bypav. 


S35! Shab)! 
Kasia)! Sab)! 
Sai)! Adal)! 
A large number of other Anatomical terms like £ «= J! Gc 
Somett od, Baas! pad, poedl dad gilall elect! gay! es and others 


are nothing but literal translation of Greek terms, as may be 
seen by referring to the Glossary of the Anatomie des Galen 


apdtPaAnaorpoadées yerwr. 
payordes yuraw. 
Keparoeses yer. 





of Dr, Simon. 
PATHOLOGICAL TERMS. 
The four stages of fever :-— 
sloadl apx7j- 
~ oye! or soy! dvaBaats. 
sl4ii II any. 
bles5 Ul or £5.54)! xaTrafaats. 
slain wI Ddpart. 
gy)! stata danirns S8puni, 
sheet slated Tupravitys vopunh. 
ee! sai Ul UrogapKidios DSpan). 
cre! gibi! KoiAlas puats. 
asa ydyypawa. 
rceclaed! gala)! prcypa o&v. 
t " sind 2A préyppa yAuKy. 
oe a LO aco i yet peratos. 
on . ULI eed ( a uss) ss ruperds tperaios. 
oad Ni a big a 


. 
> a oe, 2 = 
aie _-- 
. -*", e ; he 
= tt pa i U4. i 
> ‘ + mote  * o4* *| ® - we 
' 2 Lor eon ; 


So Ceara a tae. 

+ Ao Seale: wu 
&l old ~_ 
Bab rh a 


co: 


a ed re or ery 
Kaa ldl) Se 2)! 
eh eS 
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_ A comparison of the Greek and Arabic nomenclature will 
show that many other Arabic terms under this heading, e.g., 
the terms denoting the different kinds of urine and the different 
types of pulse are translated literally from the Greek. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL TERMS. 


Krdlan)! ¥,a! Stvayus €Anriny. 
Sale! » Kalexrens). 
dasloll  ,, TPOWOTLH). 
&JlLia! ,, »» yen). 
£3! gacet! - yi Curent. 
hamnale!| > > van). 


This method of translating literally Greek technical terms 
has been employed even in pharmacology. We find that 
the Arabic names of many plants are literal translations of 
their Greek names. Here we give only a few instances. 


yet a! pues ra 
Aad! pas P. pilin - @0L 2 wodurdévor 
whim 2 49 ( 55,7)! ) TpikoxKos 
ged ld  BotyAwacor 
Wat! JL RP. ob; ss * dpveyAwocov. 
cp! Sac Tpayorwywyr." 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEDICAL ARABIC NOMENCLATURE. 
Though the Arabs translated the Greek technical terms, 
in most cases, yet we should not be justified in concluding from 


syatem, it scams, was followed in , 
also which the Arabs borrowed from other nations. — 
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this that they did not develop the medical nomenclature any 
further than the Greeks. Dr. Simon says that the Arabs, in 
a later period, advanced the formal side of the medical science 
by developing the Anatomical nomenclature further than what 
they received from the Greeks. In this they must have been 
helped by the scientific development of Arabic Grammar. Thus 
in case of single-worded Pathological terms they mostly used the 


- 
form Jlw , like 344 , Angina, la , Fever, sly , Tetanus glo, 
Headache, 5!52 , Vertigo, a's; , Catarrh, ete. In pharmacology 


they mostly used the form J,«*, such as bya , snuff, Gru, 
powder, Us.= , suppository, «3, emetic, 3,«!, linctus, es, 
plaster, ete. 

It is difficult, however, to determine whether this system 
of translating technical terms was adopted by the early trans- 
lators and maintained by Hunayn and his students, when they 
entered the translation department, on the ground that these 
Arabic terms had already gained currency or whether they 

eS themselves liked this system and improved it because they were 
unable to substitute a better system in its place. 


THE SHARE OF HUNAYN IN GRAECO-ARABIC MEDICAL 
TRANSLATION, 


Be it as it may, Hunayn and his school applied themselves 
heart and soul to translating Greek medical works, and almost 
entirely by their own exertions’ they reproduced in Arabic, 
in less than fifty years well-nigh, all the important medical works 
of the Greeks. To what extent this part of Arabic medical 
literature was indebted to the school of Hunayn will be made 
clear by the following table.* 


The number of Number of works 


Greek authors. works translated. translated by 
Hunayn’'s school. 
Galen .. ne 1 85 
; Oreibasios vi 5 3 
Paulos .. fs 2 ] 
Dioscorides a 1 1 
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. e by Hunayn. (Tabaqgdt, vol. I, p. 125.) 
ble I have Vat cos Sicies Creat authors die translators 
os¢ works are not mentioned by Ibnu'l-Nadim. The table is based 
ne statement of Ibnu'l-Nadim (pp. 288-293). | 
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The character of the translations executed by Hunavyn’s 
school has already been discussed. Even these translations, 
in spite of the great care with which they were made, were 
not always free from faults. [bnu’l-Baytar saves in connection 
with the word (y's that ‘ Hunayn has translated it as (2X5, 
which is far from being correct’. He also says in connection 
with the word  »!,25, that Hunayn has translated the Greek 
word (=»—* (probably xtocos) as (~!,82, It is strange, he says, 
that Hunayn has done so, because these two plants do not 
even resemble each other.* Dr. Simon has also referred to 
some mistakes in the Arabic translation of Galen’s Anatomy. 
But, as Dr. Simon says,® such mistakes are not many. 

Hunayn and his students, apart from translating the 
Greek medical works, made also some independent contributions 
to Arabic medical literature. Long lists of their independent 
medical works are found in the Fihrist, and other Arabic biblio- 
graphies. 


THe INDIAN PHYSICIANS IN BAGHDAD. 


Side by side with the physicians well-versed in the Greek 
system of Medicine, there were living at Baghdad many Indian 
medical men, having a thorough knowledge of their own system, 
who sometimes vied with their rivals and showed the efficacy 
of their art where the devotees of the Greek systems had failed.* 
The names of three of them :—Manka, Ibn Dhan (?) and Salih 
Ibn Bhalla (?) have been mentioned by [bnu’l-Nadim,® Ibn Abi 
‘Usaybi‘a®, and [bnu’l-Qifti.? It was the Barmakites, a family 
in touch with and revered by the Indians before Persia was 
conquered by the Arabs,* that drew these physicians to Baghdad 
and established their reputation. Ja‘far b. Yahya suggested 
the name of Salih to al-Haérin for the treatment of his cousin, 
Ibrahim. Ibn Dahan (7?) was in charge of the hospital of the 
Barmakites ?®; Manka, who was probably in the same Hospital, 
was asked by Yahya b. Khalid to translate the Compendium 
of Susruta."! ; 

The presence of these physicians in Baghdad, and perhaps 
the success with which they practised their art attracted the 





1 Vol. 3, p. 13. [bnu'l-Baytér has also referred to other mistakes 
of the translators in general (though he has not mentioned the name of 
Hunayn), vol. 2, p. 46. 

2 Vol. 3, p. 66, : 

3 Anatomie des Galen, vol. 1, Int. p. XLV. 

* For such cases see Tabaqgétu'l-Atibba, vol. 2, pp. 33-35. 

6 al-Fihrist, p. 245. 

" Tabs mip tac cnc vol. 2, pp. 33-34. 

| uu” "A ukama, * 
ate Fey oe 8 : ie — 1919, vol. 1, p. 258. 
abagdtu'l-Ati vol, 2, p. 34. 
10 al-Fihrist, p. 345. 
11 [bid., p. 303. 
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notice of al-Mamin, Ishaq b. Sulayman, and others. Thus 
numerous important Indian medical works, the names of a 
dozen of which are reported by Ibnu’l-Nadim,! were trans- 
lated into Arabic. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a has added some more 
names to this list. Some of these works were translated directly 
from Sanskrit and others through Persian. ; 


ANOTHER GROUP OF PHYSICIANS. 


Simultaneously with great Hunayn and others who were 
busily engaged in translating Greek and Indian medical works 
into Arabic there was another equally or more important group 
of physicians at Baghdad, which thinking the translation work 
beneath their scholarship and dignity, or feeling themselves 
unqualified for this work, helped in the quick development 
of Arabian medicine by producing independent works in Arabic. 
To this group belonged almost all the physicians who came 
from the school of Jundishaptir and wrote any book on medicine 
in Arabic, and also other medical men of this period like Sabur 
b. Sahl, ‘IsA b. MaAsa and others. 


THEIR WORKS. 


The works of the members of this group, so far as it appears 
from their titles and descriptions given in the Arabic biblio- 
graphies, may be divided into two classes. 

(1) Those works which dealt with the same subjects with 
which the ancient physicians had dealt in such of their works 
as were translated into Arabic, like Kitabu’lHummiyat®* of [bn 
Masawayh, the * Kitabu man la yahduruhu Tabibun’* of ‘Isa 
b,. Masa, etc. In these works they tried to treat the old subjects 
on new lines and to add the results of their own experience to 
what they had received from the ancients. Thus in the Kitabu’'l- 
Hummiyat, [bn MaAsawayh treated the subject in a tabular 

we 
form ( ;»4«), a form that, so far as we know, had never 
before been applied to such subjects.* 


i al-Fibrist, Pp- 303. 

2 Tabaqgdtu'l-Atibba, vol.1, p. 183. The same work of Galen also was 
translated into Arabic (al-Fihrist, pp. 289-290). — 

 § Tbid., p. 184. A book of the same tithe by Rhuphos was translated 
into Arabic (al-Fihrist, p. 291). 

4 In another book, Kitaébu'l-Tashrih (Tarikhu'l-Hukama, p. 35). 
Yiihanné b. Maésawayh attempted to test and verify the Anatomical 
ayatem of Galen. According to [bn Abi Usaybi‘a, he had the ambition 
to write a book on Sustomys had kept monkeys to diasect when they 
were grown up, had received particular species of them from Mu'‘tagim 
and wrote a book on Anatomy which was admired by friends and foes 
alike bared ho 1, p. 178). According to a story reported by Ibnu'l- 

Qifti, he wanted to dissect his own son in order to establish human 
anatomy but the Caliph stood in the way (pp. 390-391). But [bnu’'l- 
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(2) To the second class belong such works of these physicians ‘ 
as dealt with subjects which had not been treated by the 
ancient writers. The pharmacopoeia of Sabir b. Sahl, the book 
on piles by Aba Musa ‘Isa, the book on the causes of sudden 
death by ta Ibn Liga, ete. may be included in this class. 

Though a very large number of very able medical men 
were busy in serving the cause of Arabian medicine in different — 
ways, yet there was an important work in connection with it— 
the systematisation of the different branches of this science— 
which did not receive any serious attention from these physicians. 
An able and energetic young man of Tabaristan, well-qualified 
in the healing art, and ll-equipped for this work, felt its 
necessity and took it up. This was Abu Sahl ‘Ali b. Rabban 
al-Tabari, the author of the Firdausu’l-Hikmat, which has been 
edited by me and published by the Aftab Press of Berlin. 





- 


Nadim has not mentioned the Kitabu'l-Tashrih in the list of Ibn 
Maésawayh’'s WORKS, TOK ANE We BA SAS eee eNO Ao oon 
extant medical work that we have . The stories related by Tbn ‘ 
Abi Usaybi‘a and Ibnu’l-Qifti are not found in any of the Arabic histories. 
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ARTICLE No. 9. 


Side-light on Ancient Indian Social Life. 
By Katreapa Mrrra, 


ALhe follawing pieces of information have been mainly 
derived from a Pali Commentary known as the Vimanavatthu- 
atthakatha., ) 


THe Crry. 


1. #estivals.—Here as well as in the Jaitakas? we get 
constant references to Festivals (nakkhatta kilam). Im V.V.A.. 
I. 15 (Viméanavatthu-atthakatha) we read ‘ Ath’ekadivasam 
Rajagahe mahfijani “sattiham nakkhattam kilitabban’ ti 
ghosanam karimsu’’." A beautiful description of the city 
during the occasion is given there. ‘One day a festival 
(nakkhattam) was announced in the city (Rajagaha). The 
citizens had the streets clean swept, sprinkled sand on them, 
and also five kinds of parched rice and flowers. At the door 
of every house banana plants and full pitchers were placed. 
According to their means they caused flags and streamers of 
many colours to flutter. All people attired themselves in 
their best robes and put on their braveries according to their 
means and joined the carnival. The whole city thus ornamented 
and decorated shone like a veritable celestial city.* Now king 
Bimbisira, to please the great crowd, sallied out of his royal 
palace, with a great retinue, amidst magnificence and splendour 
and made a circuit of the city." The practice of kings going 
out in procession making a circuit of the city seems to have 
been in vogue as revealed in the Jaitaka story. 

In the introduction to the Vatamigajataka (No. 14) the 
parents missed very much their absent son when the festival 


was laimed at Rajagaha lamenting over a silver casket 
containing trinkets their son used to wear on other such 
-oceasions. 





Jat. No. 46 (Aramadisaka); 59 (Bherivada-Jat., nakkhatta at 
mares); 60; 365; 388 (chanakfle); 421 (atha ekadivasarn nagare 
anam sajjayimsu); 437 (tada& Jambudipe - [SA ssa? pagan 

tar chanam ghosayimsu); 459 (Simi, pubbe imasmim kale Sura 
10 va >): 512 (KRumbhajait.—Savatthiyam kira surdichane 
itthiyo s&mikinar fivasine tikkhasuram 
kilissimaé’ ti aabbapi, ote.), 


LIST *......ekadivasam as ta aajjapetva 
) patibhigessa ma varaviiranassa 
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It appears from V.V.A., I. 15 that the festivals were for 
those people who could afford them, not having to work, the 
labourers preferring work to enjoyment. We read ‘one day 
if was announced at Ra&jagaha that the festival was to last 
seven days. The treasurer asks his labourer, “‘tvam kim 
nakkhattam kilissast udadhu bhatim karissasi’’ (would you join 
the festival or work *) to which he rephies, sdmi, nakkhatlam 
nama sadhandnam hoti, mama pana gehe svatandya yagutandulani 
natth: kim me nakkhattena (master, the festival indeed is for the 
wealthy ; in my house, on the other hand, there is neither 
gruel nor rice for to-morrow’s consumption ;: what have I to do 
with the festival ’)’. In the Gaigamdla Jdtaka (No. 421), 
however, we find that a poor labourer who had earned half a 
penny (addhama@sakam) by carrying water (udakabhatim katvd) 
supplemented his income by another half-penny received from 
a wretched woman; and with this magnificent sum they two 
together proposed to purchase garland, perfume and strong 
drink for the festival. Is not it therefore a question of taste 
rather than of means ? 

The festivals were probably celebrated on the day of the 
full moon in conjunction with a certain nakkhatta and therefore 
indicating some auspicious moment (Sans. kshanam, Pali 
chanam) and thus known also as chanam. On these occasions 
garlands, perfumes and strong drink (see foot-note 1) were 
freely indulged in. Magicians, jugglers, dancers, musicians 
(drummers, flute-players, conch-blowers), snake-charmers—all 
went there and contributed to their liveliness by displaying 
skill in their respective arts.' 

With the above may be compared the description of the 
town KKundapura on inauguration of the Tirthankar's birth- 
day. S.B.2., XXII, pp. 252, 253—Jacobi, Kalpasiitra :— 

After the Bhavanapati, Vyantara, Jyotishka and Vaimanika 
gods had celebrated the feast of the inauguration of the 
Tirthankara’s birthday, the Kshatriya Siddhartha called at 
the break of the day, together the town policemen and addressed 
them thus : (99) 

‘O beloved of the gods, quickly set free all prisoners in the 
town of Kundapura, increase measures and weights, give order 
that the whole town of Kundapura with its suburbs be sprinkled 
with water, swept, and smeared (with cowdung, etc.), that 
in triangular places, in places where three or four roads meet, 
in courtyards, in squares, and in thoroughfares, the centre of 
roads and paths along the shops be sprinkled, cleaned and 


—_——_ = 










1432 (so ie. Patalo the nato, ckasmin divase bhariyam 
Baranasim pavisitwA naccitva itva dhanam labhitvé ussava 
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59 (Bherivaday 60 (Gexnktiedtiansasse) ; cf. Theri. &- 53° Sujata) 
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swept; the platform be erected one above the other, that the 
town be decorated with variously coloured flags and banners 
and adorned with painted pavilions, that the walls bear 
impressions in goSirsa, red sandal and Dardara of the hand 
with outstretched fingers ; that luck-foreboding vases be put 
on the floor and pots of the same kind be disposed round every 
door and arch; that big, round and long garlands, wreaths 
and festoons be hung low and high, that the town be furnished 
with offerings, etc., that players, dancers, rope-dancers, wrestlers, 
boxers, jesters, story-tellers, ballad singers, actors (lasakda 
bhanda), messengers (firaksfiikastalAraé, Akhyiyaki va—frans. 
conjectural), pole dancers, fruit-mongers, bag-pipers, lute-players 
and many Tfilaicairas be present. Erect and order to erect 
thousand pillars and poles and report on the execution of 
= my orders (100). (T&lAcairas are those who by clapping the 
hand beat the time during a performance of music.) 
Numerous festivals besides the above seem to have been 
celebrated in ancient India as we notice them in P&li literature, 
such as the Plowing festival,’ Sabbaratticiro (or Sabbarattivaro), 
viz. all night festival at Vesali,* a sort of St. Valentine’s Day,* 
Elephant festival,‘ Kattika festival,» Midsummer festival,” 
Salakila (which was done in the Sala grove, Shorea robusta). 
It is needless to mention that the city was decorated like the 
city of gods, e.g. on the Parasol festival day of the king’ or 
like occasions. 
A description of the Sabbarattivairo festival is given in 
the Dhammapada-atthakatha® as follows :— 








3 entire city of Vesali was decked with flags and banners, making 
1 Jat. No. 547 (Vessantara), 467 (Kama). 

, 2Samyutta Nikfiya I, 9. °Tena kho pana samayenn Vesdiliyam 

sabbaratti cairo (°wiro) hoti...... atha kho so bhikkhu Vesiliyam turtya- 


tailita-vidita-nighosa saddam sutvé, cte. 
SSN... TL 4. 2 § 8 j‘Tona kho pone samayena neg eernber 
t  brihmanagime kumérakinam (kumar am) pahunakan havanti : 
Seo also Book of the Kindred Sayings (P.T.S.) Pt. I by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, p. 143, Foot-note: ‘The festival was a kind of St. Valentine's 
Day. Clan n’s daughters arrayed in their best, held a parade, the 
| youths having also fore-gathered, and presents, or at least flowers, were 

| ted. Festival cakes were also handed round.......° 
| 4 Jat. (455) 

8 Jat. 118; anam 
sayimsu, kattika punnami ‘am «6sajjayimmsu......-. Atha 












en: Buddhism in Translations, pp. 42, 43. (Thus the con- 
) age in the Midsummer festival.) 
—“ hatta-mangaladivase Ppan'assa sakalanagaram devann- 
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it coterminous with the realms of the four great Kings and 
the festival began. <As the festival continued through the 
night, he listened to the noise of the beating of drums and the 
striking of other musical instruments and the sound of flutes. 
When the 7,707 Princes of Vesali and a like number of young 
princes and Commanders-in-chief all dressed and adorned in 
festive array, entered the city for taking part in the festivities, 
he himself walked through his great cloister. 

We get the description of a number of festivals in the 
Dhammapada Commentary.' 

(a) Public Day Festival.—Now in this city (Saketa) there 
is a festival celebrated every year called Public Day and on 
this day families which do not ordinarily go out come forth from 
their houses with attendants and with their persons unclothed, 
go on foot to the bank of the river. Moreover, on this day 
sons of men of wealth and position of the warrior caste stand 
along the road, and when they see a beautiful maiden of equal 
birth with themselves, throw a garland of flowers over her 
head. 

(6) The Simpleton’s Holiday.*—we read of the instruction 
given by the Teacher at Jetavana with reference to Simpleton’s 
holiday—( Bala nakkhatta—Seven days’ holiday). For on a 
certain date there was a festival celebrated in Savatthi called 
Simpleton’s Holiday and on the occasion of this festival foolish, 
unintelligent folk used to smear their bodies with ashes and 
cowdung and for a period of seven days go about uttering all 
manner of coarse talk. At this time people showed no respect 
for kinsfolk or friends or monks when they met them, but 
stood in the doorways and insulted them with coarse talk. 
Those who could not endure the coarse talk would pay the holiday 
makers half or a quarter of a penny according to their means 
and the holiday makers would take the money and depart from 
their houses. 

On the occasion of these holidays the customary restraint 
was put off and even ladies of respectable families came out to 
witness the lively scenes. We read :—one day a festival was 
proclaimed in this city. Now at the festival daughters of 
respectable families, who do not ordinarily go out, go on foot 
with their retinue and bathe in the river. Accordingly on 
that day Simavati also accompanied by her 500 women went 
right through the palace court to bathe in the river. (She 
was Treasurer Ghosaka’s daughter. King Udena fell in love 
with her.) ® | 








1 -Dhod. Commentary 53 }-H.0.8«:20, p..02—Story of Vistkhae! 
8 Dh Co Bete Heat DRA. 256 H.0.8., 28, 310. 
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(c) Cow-festival..—On that day, as it happened, one of 
the herdsman’s cows had calved and the herdsman was about 
to hold the customary festival in honour of the event. The 
herdsman after providing the Private Buddha with food celebrated 
the cow-festival with an abundant supply of rice porridge. 

2. Fear of Thieves.—It appears that there was some 
fear of thieves even in the capital city of Rajagaha and in 
daytime. A certain Updsaka supplied four bhikkhus with 
daily food ; but his door used to remain shut for fear of thieves, 
and sometimes it so happened that the bhikkhus had to go away 
without getting the appointed food. This is narrated in V.V.A., 
V. 5 (Dedrapdlavimana): *Tassa pana gehapariyante thitam 
corabhayena yebhuyyena pihitadvairam eva hoti).. Ultimately 
the Upasaka had to post a dvdrapdla (door-keeper) at the door. 
The same state of insecurity from thieves is corroborated by the 
Jaitakas. The king had to take special care to put down the 
Paccantavdsinocora (frontier robbers); and the Nagaraguttiko 
oreo of the city) had acquired an important position in 
the state, having to free the city from thieves, burglars and house- 
breakers. Fick says ‘Judging from the insecurity which 
on account of the frequent mention of robbers and thieves in 
the Jaitakas and other folk-literature must have existed in the 
Indian cities in ancient times, he was no small personage ** 

3. City Gates and outside Villages.—The city gates 
were named after castes, because they faced caste villages 
outside. (See V.V.A., IL, 2—Bhagavati Baranasiyam viharante 
Kevatta-dvaram nama ekam dviram. ‘Tassa avidure nivittha 
gimo pi kevatthadvdran tveva pannayittha.) It is well-known 
that villages were assigned to particular castes, such as 
Braihmanagama (V.V.A., 1, 8: Kosalajanapade yena Thunam 
nima Brahmanagimo tad avasari) and Candalagima (V.V.A., LI, 
4: Rajagahe Candilagime). Numerous references to such caste 
villages are to be found in the Jatakas and other Pali literature.* 

4. The City Courtesan.—In V.V.A., I, 15, we read of 
the famous courtesan Sirimaé of Rajagaha whose daily fee was 
of course the conventional sum of a thousand Kahipanas 





—_ 












. ’ ~—S, 1 H.O.S., Vol. 25, Pp. 253. Dh.A., | th 17 1. 
Dee ace Teed 2 Fick—Die sociale Gliederung im Nordostlichen Indien 2u Buddhas 
ss Heit. Translation by Dr. S. K. Maitra (1920, Cal. Univ.), p. 153. _ 
ss 8 Villages belonging to Brihmanas—See Jat., No. 354-—Uraga-jat.— 


ah make brihmanakule: No. 380 (Suvannakakkata) 

(Sali )—Sialindiyam niima brihmana gimo..; 276 

mma); 402 (Sattubhasta); MV.—V. 13, 12; D.N., III, 1, 

S.N., i. 2 1: 1. V. 2, 8; to potters—No. 408 (Kumbhakara- 
dvi 
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(imasmim nagare Sirima nima ganikA hoti, devasikam sahassam 
ganhanti). She was the beautiful sister of Jivaka, the court- 
physician of Bimbisaéra and Ajaitasattu. Hardy in his Manual 
of Buddhism, says Jivaka was himself the son of a courtesan. 
Cunningham ts inchned to identify Sirimai Devata of the Barhut 


stupa with Sirima of this legend. He says (Stupa of Barhut, 
p. 22)—......Sirimaé Devat&é may be simply Sri Maya Devi, 


the mother of Sakya Muni or the auspicious mother goddess. 
But | have a suspicion that the figure may be intended for 
the celebrated beauty named Sirima, the sister of the physician 
Jivaka’. He quotes the legend of the Burmese Buddha, p, 234 * 
which entirely agrees with the tale given in V.V.A. 

She made daily provision for feeding eight bhikkhus in her 
house by ticket (Samghassa attha salika bhatt&ni patthapesi).* 
She, however, fell ill and died soon after. The Buddha 
in order to show the ghastly state to which even a beautiful 
body is reduced, and thus wean a bhikkhu from his attach- 
ment to tlesh asked the king of Rajagaha to allow her corpse 
to putrefy in the charnel vault and develop maggots, taking 
care that it was not eaten away by carrion-birds.”. Then a 
truly typical Buddhist scene was unfolded to the vision— 
frightfully shocking in its hideousness! The stinking, 
swollen, magg6ét-riddled anatomy of poor Sirimi was 
put up to auction, but no, not one, not even the love-lorn 
bhikkhu, would bid for it ! 

The courtesan was one of the eleven persons in the eourt 
of the King* and found her place in the palace. Kautilya 
says: ‘The superintendent of prostitutes shall employ (at the 
King’s court) on a salary of 1,000 panas (per annum) a prostitute 
(ganikd)....noted for her beauty, youth and accomplishment 
(Silpasampanndm).° In the description of the court of the 
King we notice the dancing girls in attendance along with 
ministers, brahmins, and householders.’ 

She used to receive honour from the King who, if he thought 


ee 





—_ -— —_ — —— 


1 See also the * Life and Legend of Gaudama’ by the Rev. Bigandet, 
i8ss0, Vol. I, pp. 246-248. 

* For the cistribution of food by tickets see Tandula-Ndali, Jit. No. 5 
(distribution of rice), Mahdsutasoma, 259 (distribution of milk) and 
Sdma, 540—distribution of gruel). ‘ 

A bhikkhu on returning from her house was pining away in his 
cell on account of love for her. 
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: fit, might degrade her from her position.' <A courtesan could 
keep her honour, one such having taken a thousand pieces from 
aman, waited for him for three years, but as he did not return 
and she was reduced to straits, she got licence from the chief- 
justice to ply her trade again.* 

Kautilya says, © Prostitutes shall do the duty of bath-room 
servants, shampooers, bed-room servants, washerwomen, flower- 
garland makers and present to the King water, scents, fragrant 
powders, dress, and garlands, etc. This indicates their service- 
ableness to the King® 

In Benares courtesan Sima’s fee was a thousand pieces 
(sahassam ganhanti). She was exceedingly beautiful (atieya 
sobhaggapatt®?) and a favourite of the king’s.* Silasf&, beautifier 
of Benares (nagara sobhini), charged likewise a fee of thousand 
pieces (sahassena rattim qacchati).© Courtesans were regarded 
as sources of revenue by the King and Hardy (Manual of 
Buddhism) relates that Bimbisira fearing a loss of revenue 
became jealous of a Vesfilivan courtesan who was attracting 

) his citizens and brought one to Rajagaha to match her.® 

Ambapali entertained the Buddha and his disciples with 
food and presented to him her garden. She entered the Samgha, 
became a Therl and we have in the TVhert g@h@ a beautiful 
composition ascribed to her. The ganikads made gifts in support 
of religion. They remind us of the Greek Hetaira (or hetaera) 
who were equally rich and liberal. Vatsyfiyana in his Aamasutra 
(A.D. 250) divides the courtesans imto nine classes, assign- 
ing the first place to the ganikds whose association was prized 
by the King and his nobles alike, and by other distinguished 
personages. In Mrechakatika Brahman Cfrudatta marries 
the exquisite Vasantasenai. Dandin refers in his Dasakumara- 
carita to the education of the courtesan, which includes learning 
of the several arts such as singing, dancing, acting, playing on 
musical instruments, painting, making perfumes, making artificial 
flowers, conversational grace ; moreover, logic, grammar, and 
elementary philosophy. They excelled in many a game. 
Naturally the company of such girls as were dowered with 
youth and beauty, accomplished in the fine arts, well-dressed, 
graceful, charming, eloquent and sweet-tongued, was eagerly 
sought. ~ Not unoften do we see the King played in combination 

_ with such girls practical jokes on the ingenuous. We read 

in the Kathakosa that Vasantatilaki was the dear friend of 


A 








ac” 


1 Jat. No. 522 (Sarbhanga jataka). 2 Jat. No. 276. 
. 49. 4 Jat. No. 318 (Kanaversa). 







-p. 237. Bimbisira hearing of the fame of Ambapaéli, 
yan Soteue. became envious of the glory that by her means 
the Licchavi princes and made Silivati Kumiri the principal 

ha. See alao M.V. VIII, 1, 2, 3.—atha kho Rajagahaka 
kumérim ganikam vutthipest, 
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Princess Ratnamafjari and had free access to the royal harem. 
Ganika Magadhiki promised the King that she would bring the 
Sannyast Kulavalaka before his royal presence, She artfully 
spread the net of her charms and succeeded in inveigling the 
luckless religieux. Raja Konika had his object realized— 
Vaisili was won. There is a considerable later literature 
regarding the courtesans, such as Damodargupta’s Auttani- 
matam, Kalyainamalila’s Anarigaranga, Ksemendra’s Samaya-mat- 
rikd, etc. Want of space forbids further treatment of the subject. 

A courtesan could be hard-hearted and greedy. In the 

Atthdna Jdt" we read of a Setthi'’s son who for having failed to 
bring to the courtesan a thousand pieces at the appointed time was 
caught by the neck and cast out, the door being shut against 
his face, notw ithstanding his previous favours to the girl. In the 
Ta kkariya Jat” Kali, the courtesan, stripped a rich merchant's 
son of his clothes and threw him out naked in the street. ‘There 
seems to have been a practice with prostitutes (some at least) 
to expose their male children in the cemetery to die there.* 

But she could as well be virtuous and keep the Five 
Precepts.‘ The example of the celebrated courtesan Ambap§éli 
of Vesali may be cited. Her devotedness to the Buddha and 
her charity is order need not be repeated here. Sirimé’s 
provision of food for the bhikkhus after change came over her 
is quite intelligible. 

5. Some Domestic Scenes—({a) A wife paid a heavy 
daily fee to Sirima, the courtesan of Rajagaha, and brought 
her to her husband in his house as her substitute for half a 
month, so that she might be free to attend to her own religious 
duties (pufiia kamma). Her father gave her the requisite sum 
to pay to the courtesan. (V.V.A., I, 15, p. 67.) 

(6) A refreshing instance of self-sacrifice on the part of « 
sterile wife asking her husband to marry her sister to keep up 
the family is recorded in V.V.A., III, 6. (......Tfisu Bhadda& 
pati-kulamgata saddhisampanna buddhisampanna vanjha ca. 
Si simikam Aha: mama kanitthi Subhaddanima atthi, 
tam Anehi, sac assi putto bhaveyya, sa mamo pi putto siya, 
ayanca kulavamso na naseyya ti. So sadht ti Tre apes nti 
tathai akfisi). In the Petavatthu-atthakathd similarly a sterile 
wife asks her husband to wed another wife, but when vite latter 
is with child she hires a Paribbajaka to cause her abortion.® 








1 Jat. No. 425. or ates No. nr 
3P.V.A., VII, 5 (Kumirapetavatthu)—'......868 ca nam jaitemattam 
eva dirako ti fatva susine rT ersay ire M.V., Peaed . 4. (Silavati app 


eae cee namapad comrien ese te 
SepbinS ret was a boy, him cast away on ad 
t. . 


oP.V.A., I, 6:—* Ath’assa bhariya tam pas ; su 
bieign Shas shin! ann waa at heats 
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(¢) Cruel treatment of wife by the mother-in-law is not an 

. unfamiliar scene. Often such treatment turned fatal, the 

offence of the girl on most occasions being nothing but trivial, 

such as the off@ring of sugar-cane juice or a cake or some such 

food to a bhikkhu, In V.V.A., ITM, she strikes the daughter-in-law 

with a musala (club) which broke her shoulder joint and killed 

her (tatatatayaminid kodhAabhibhita—yuttiyuttam acintenti 

amsakiite pahari) ; elsewhere she kills her by throwing a wooden 

seat at her (sassuya ca pithakena pahata tam khanafineva 

mata), or a stone (IV, 10; kevalam tattha sassi sunbisam 

pithakena paharitva miresi, Idhapana ledduniti ayam eva 

viseso). The story of Kirtisend in the Aathdsaritedgara 

(Nirnayasigara ed., p. 130) may be compared. The mother- 

in-law caused the wife to be beaten by her female slave (pddair 
nakhaisea)—' Kasta hi kutilasvas ruparatantravadhi sthitih~ 

Mild punishment was indeed enjoined by Kautilya for women 

of refractory nature and they could even be struck with bamboo 

bark or with palm of the hand, but this could not be exceeded 

: (7d) Wife’s treatment of mother-in-law.—Wives often used 

to treat their mother-in-law with great harshness, for we see 

in V.V.A., VIII, 1, a Upasaka desiring to nourish old worn out 

parents by himself, prefers not to marry on the ground that a 

wife in her husband's house lords it over and shows scant 

respect to her parents-in-law (...... itthiyvo nama _ patikale 

thit& issarivam karonti, sassusasurinam man&pacairiniyo 

dullabha ti mat& pitunnam cittadukkham pariharanta dara- 

pariggaham akatwva, etc.). 

he Jaitakas are redolent of such examples. Kacciini was 

so annoyed with the bad treatment of her daughter-in-law that 

she in her desperation was making a death offering (bahutama)ja) 






ie to Right, for thought she, Right must surely be dead in the 
- world.* Elsewhere the wife tries to throw her mother-in-law 
i. in the crocodile river to be devoured by crocodiles or to burn 
| her alive in the cemetery while she was asleep, bed and all.* 
ar The daughter-in-law tries all artful ways to get her husband 
_ displeased with his father, and teases the old man to her heart's 











ss eontent ; but the son is dutiful and does not yield.* A magnate 
/ of Savatthi was actually barred out by his daughters-in-law ; 
it is sons were of course clodpates.® 
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Even a wife who has two good sons loses her balance and 
contemptuously treats her husband, who retaliates by, of 
course, marrying another wife.' 

The above only indicates the aberrations from the normal 
life led by a dutiful wife kind to her parents-in-law, and indeed 
to all in her husband's home (Sassu-deva patibbaté). Learned 
and accomplished girls are found in the Lativimina (V.V.A., 
Ill, 4) doing what was pleasing to her husband. her parents- 
in-law and to the whole family (upasakassa dhitaé Lata nima 
pandita vyatt&a medhaivini patikulam gat&, Bhattusassu- 
sasurananca mand pacarinipiyavadiniparijanassa sangahakusala), 
The Therigathai is a noble composition of learned women. 

6. Social Institutions, ete-—(a) Marriage. Marriage with 
maternal uncle’s daughter seems to have been favoured (V.V.A.., 
V, 2: Ath’assa matapitaro sammukha gehato maituladhitaram 
Revatim nama kafiiam anetukimfi ahesum). Elsewhere in 
Pali Literature this custom is met with, e.g. in the Petavatthu 
atthakathai* and in the Jaitakas* But A. M. Hocart in his 
article entitled “ Buddha and Devadatta ’in the Jndian Antiquary 
(October 1923, p. 26) says ‘Spence Hardy in his Manual of 
Buddhism, p. 140, relates how the thirty-two sons of Rima 
of the Koli tribe married their mother’s brother’s daughters 
of the Sakya tribe,” and explains this cross-cousin system by 
giving a pedigree. He observes ‘This mode of reckoning 
kin (i.e. in which the maternal uncle is the same as the father- 
in-law, the paternal aunt as the mother-in-law and so forth) 
is found in typical form among the Tamils, the Todas and 
other people of South India, among the Sinhalese, ancient and 
modern, the ‘Torres Straits Islanders, the new Hebrideans 
and in Fiji—......all these systems have a common origin. 
He is disposed to think that *‘ Similar customs once prevailed in 
Northern India as they do now in the Pacific "’.” 

To a present day Hindu of Northern India such marriage 
is forbidden, being within prohibited degrees. ‘This pales before 
incestuous marriages referred to in the Jaitakas where a brother 
marries his step-sister, viz. daughter of his step-mother*; he 


oo — —— 


1P.V.A., I, 7: *Tesam mit&é puttavasena bhattiram atimannati, 
60 bhiriyiya avaminito nibbindamansso affiarm kafifiam fnesi... .’. 
2 P.V.A., 1. * (N&ga-peta): Tesam dhiteram dirikam matuls ) leks 


atthive HitakAéA viresum........tam mati attano mitula dhitiya 
palobhbeti. * 
: a Jat. 446 (Takkala)—. -=** 
‘Tita mama mité etakena na b 
Va t es 









‘Jat. 49% (Udaya) where Udayabhadda marries: 
sattar rajje Keim). oan TV 
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5 even goes a step farther and marries a sister born of the same 
parents.' 

There is one consideration which seems to justify such a 

‘union, and that is the preservation of the purity of blood. 
From the Ambattha sitta of the Digha Nikaya it appears 
that the sons of Okkako who lived in exile in the Himalayas 
married their own sisters for fear of degradation of blood* 

None the less this custom of the Sikyas was regarded with 
reproach even by their contemporaries. They never escaped 
revile hurled at them by the Koliyas, whenever the two clans 
had an occasion of quarrel. 

Marriage between brother and sister and their coronation 
together is familiar to the student of old Egyptian history. 
It was customary in all ranks of society for a youth to marry 
his sisters.* The practice seems to have its origin amongst the 
Magi. Preservation of the purity of blood may likewise have 
suggested it. Amongst many savage tribes this is only normal.‘ 

(6) Treatment of slaves. Sometimes slave girls were 
treated most Inhumanly by the Vadha of the house as we find 
in Rajjumali Vimina. ‘The unfortunate maid-servant was 
abused right and left, and when she grew up, had a liberal 
allowance of slaps and fisticuffs meted out to her. She was 
taken by the hair and molested with hands and feet. She 
invented a device —went to the barber and had herself shaven. 
But it availed not. Her tonsured poll set the mistress ablaze. 
* What think you’, said she, ‘ you would escape with a shave ?” 
Then she bound her head with a rope, and pulled it down with 


—  — ee eee —— _ GA TT 


i Jit. 4601 (Dasaratha)...... Tass... .aggamahest dve putte ekafica 
dhitaram vijaiyt, jettha putto Rama pandito nama ahosi, dutiyo Lakkhana 
kumiro niima, dhit& Sit&é devi nima............ ‘Tassa Haimassa igata- 
bhaivam fatwa kumar amaccaparivuté uyyinam gantvi Sitam aggama- 
Aesim katvi ubhinnam pi abhisekarn karimsu. 

2DN.. itt, 1, 14, p. 92. Ambattha sitta—'Te ratthasmaé 
pabbajjitvai yattha Himavanta tassa pokkharaniya tire maha sika— 
sando tattha vasam kappesum. Te jiti-sambheda-bhaya sakahi bhaginthi 

dhim samvyfisam kappesum.” Buddhaghosa’s Parables. (tr. Rogers) 
Ch. XXVI, p. 177 (the four princes married each one, one of their younger 
sisters), an . 178 (their 32 royal sons married the daughters of their 
maternal “kata in the country of Kapilavatthu). See also Kundéla Jat. 536 


f Kolivakammakaré vadanti ‘ tumhe Kapilavatthuvisike gahetvii gaccatha, 
. ye sonasigaladaya viya attano bhaginihi saddhim vasimsu........ 7 
| See also Hardy Manual, pp. 134-140. 

SB —History of Egypt (1916), p. 85. 


# Forel, August, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D.—The Sexual Question, p. 164. 
‘Sexual connection between parents and children as well as between 
brothers and sisters, is however common amongst certain tribes. Many 
other races allow marriage between brothers and sisters, but this is else- 
wheres generale: condemned. 
younger sister is considered normal.......-..unions between brothers 


f among tho Persians, Egyptians, Syrians, Athenians and. ancient Jews.’ 
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a wrench whenever it pleased her fancy. The unfortunate 
maid thus gained her sobriquet * RajjumalA’. So weary became 
she of her wretched life that she thought of deliverance from it 
by committing sticide in the jungle, which was happily averted. 
Perhaps this was the ordinary lot of slaves as insinuated in 
Sakka’s talk with a ddsi' whose master’s son died, but who 
would not yet weep. ° You must be rejoicing’, said Sakka, 
‘he is dead now, who when living molested you (Nina tvam 
imina& piletvwa badhetvé paritutta bhavissasi. tasméA “ sumato- 
ayan ’ ti no rodasiti)*. In the same Jataka. however, it is 
found that they lived in amity (te samagga sammodamana 
piyasamvasa ahesum). The same bad treatment of dasis 
oceurs in P.V.A., I, 124 

In P.V.A., IV, 12 we read of a ddsit who was raised to the 
status of the wife of the son of the master.* 

It does not appear however that notwithstanding these 
exceptions, the lot of the slaves was in any way cheering. Their 
extremely despicable position is sufficiently attested by the word 
‘ dasiputra °, used in Pali and Sanskrit literature alike as a term 
of wile abuse. 

In the Nagavimana (V.V.A., V, 12) we read that the guard 
of a sugarcane field (ucchupalaka) in the employ of a brahmin 
was clubbed to death by his master for having improvised a 
hut to accommodate some bhikkhus (Tam sutvi brihmano 
kupito anattamans tatatatayamano kodhabhibhuto tassa pitthito 
upadhivitva muggarena tam paharanto ekappaharen ‘eva jivita 
voropesi). 

We meet with a labourer (Kammakara) who served others 
by bhatt but who lived in his own house with his wife and 
daughter in a free manner, e.g. Punno who served a Rajagaha 
Setthi (V.V.A., 1, 15). We see also bhattavetana bhato who was 
a mere hireling working for food. 

Four kinds of slaves are mentioned in Jaitaka No. 545: 
Some are slaves from their mothers, others are slaves bought 
for money, some of their own will, and others driven by fear. 
For detailed description see Manu VIII, 415, where seven kinds 
are mentioned and Kautiliya ArthaSfistra, Dasa, and Kamma- 
kara Kalpas. 

7. Hvents of Daily Life—(a) Wives used to carry 
food to their husbands working in field at or before noon 
(V.V.A., I, 15). This is also found in the Jatakas.* : 





1 JAt. 354 (Uraga)._ 
2 P.V.A..1, 12. (Uragapetavatthu) * Yadi ovam tena tam pothetya 


. Surmuttaham te 
: She of course denies it. 
3 Ambapetavatthuvannanaé :—Sanditthikam ova eat oA hort 
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; (6) A Hindu girl of the present day when preparing a seat 
for food offered at a particular place would scrupulously cleanse 
it douching the surface with water. <A similar practice seems 
to have obtained in ancient days (V.V.A., Il, 10: Sitta samattha 
padese fsanam panfapetva). One desiring greater purity 
would smear it with fresh cowdung. In the Revati Vimiina, 
Revati’s mother-in-law asks her to smear the place where the 
bhikkhus sit with fresh cowdung (Tassa miait&é Revatim dha ; 
amma tvam imam geham idigantva bhikkhu sanghassa 
nisidanatthinam saritena gomayena upalimpitva Asanam 
pannhapebi...... ). The Jataka also mentions it.' 

The antique custom of smearing places with fresh cowdung 

diluted with water is widely practised even now in villages 

(in Bengal at least) where mostly mud huts are to be found. 

The solution is considered purificatory and the floor and the 

rd are every morning regularly washed with it, sometimes 

made thick with earth. A house becomes defiled (a4ouch) 
when a man dies, and it is ceremonially purified by the sprinkling 

of cowdung water all round the house as a sort of lustration 
after the corpse is removed from it. Places where boiled rice, 

etc. is eaten become impure and are purified by cowdung water. 

On all auspicious occasions in Bengal, such as the worship of 
goddess Lakshmi or the performance of numerous vratas, birth, 
upavita or marriage the assigned places are carefully rubbed 
over with a thick solution of it and then when the places dry 

up, a beautiful dalipand is painted thereon with a semi-thick 
solution of pounded rice. This practice is not confined to 
Bengal only, it is widely prevalent in the Deccan and South 
India. During a hurried journey in October 1922, I noticed 
this dlipand painting, of good, bad and indifferent designs at 
Hyderabad, Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Rameshwaram. 
Incidentally I may be allowed to mention that cowdung 

Was an important ingredient of varied usefulness. In the 

- Dalhadhamma Jat allusion is made to it as having been used 
by a potter in baking clay. That it was used as fuel in the 
shape of cakes in ancient days as in modern is clear from such 
words as gomayaggi,* gohanubbethanena* Apart from this 
plebeian use it was used more honourably, e.g. (1) in the treat- 
ment of impure gold," (2) treatment of materials for musical 










ai a2 “Se ow , 

«A Jat. No. 446........Sapikho anacara ‘nikkhanta no geha kalakanot- 

ti® hattatuttha | mayena puficitva, etc. 

im, p. 23: literally, fire of cowdungs. | 
. ti (translator) says * I take this to refer to patties 

rtha, p. 86, sisinvyayena bhidyarmanam éuskha patalairdhma- 
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instruments,’ (3) in the preparation of the first layer of com- 
position for fresco paintings,= etc. 

8S. YVeachers'’ Fee—Here also, as in the Jaitakas, we sce 
that a fee had to be paid to the teacher for learning less@ns 
from him. Chattaminavaka goes to his Brahmin guru 
Pokkharasfiti and learns from him mante (instead of the Vedas) 
and Vijjatth@ndnt (i.e. the eighteen branches of knowledge). 
Then he asks his guru what he should pay to him as guru- 
dakkhina, The guru says: ‘° The pupil should pay according 
to his means: bring me a thousand Kahapanas (V.V.A., V, 3: 
Acirivo: * gurudakkhinaé nimf& antevisikassa vibhavanuripa, 
kahipanasahassam anehi’). Evidently this fee is paid at the 
end of the study and not at the commencement which is known 
as the dedriya bhadga.” In the Guttilavimaina, we read that 
Guttila taught his pupil without keeping anything back, ie. 
without closing his fist (aciramutthim akatva anavasesato 
sikkham sikkh&apesi). Elsewhere he says: ‘We artists do 
not teach art without fee’ (‘Mayam sippupajivino vetanena 
vin sippam na dassema’) though on this occasion the fee he 
demands is that the devatas should recount the good deeds 
they had done before. 

9 The practice of bringing out the dying into the 
open.—This practice, still prevalent in Bengal, is noticed in 
VV .A., VIL, 9 (Brahmano * putte abbhantare mate niharanam 
dukkhanti puttam bahidvara kotthake nipajjaipesi’). But see— 
Buddhaghosa’s parables, p. 13, the same _ story :— The 
Thuthe, then fearing all his relatives and friends might get a 
sight of his wealth—-had the boy carried into one of the outer 
rooms of the house.” Also Burlingame op. cil.—p. 4388. 

10. Popular way of expression of joy.—This is by 
making acclamation accompanied by the waving of clothes 
(ukkutthisadde celukkhepe ca, V.V.A., pp. 132, 140, 141) is 
very frequent in the Jaitakas also. Another way of expressing 
joy was by the snapping of fingers in combination with the 
waving of clothes.* The modern way of clapping hands to 
express joy or approbation is also noticed 

ll. Arts and Crafts—(a) In ‘Tiladakkhinivimina a 
certain woman washed the sesame grains and dried them in 
the sun for the sole purpose of getting oil therefrom—(.. . .tile 
dhovité dtape sukkhipeti kevalam tilatelam pitukima, V.V.A., 








1 See Bharata: Nd@ftyas@etra (Ka 
(baddhaih sulalitair dintair go i 
*In Ajanta caye paintings the first 

of clay. cowdung, and pulwerzed tra’ 
reased into its surface. Smith, E 


Ch. AXXIV, SL 221 
220. | 
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, page 54). This shows a crude way of getting oil from sesame 


(6) The art of building (vastu vidya) had reached perfection. 
the Suruci-Jaitaka ' the King summons Vatthuvijjacarive 
(masters in the art) for building a house for his son. Besides other 
references,* it will be enough if we say that the Mahi Ummagga 
ne is a convincing commentary on the excellence of the 
art. 
In V.V.A., 16 *Sumipite’ means ‘ Mahigovindapanditena 
Vatthuvijjdvidhind sammadeva nivesite *.* 
In V.V.A. an elaborate description for the construction of a 
Vihaira is given (...... suvibhatta bhitti thambha tuligopainasi 
kannika dvara bahia vatapina sopinddi gehAvayavam manoharam 
suvikappitam katthakammaramaniyam suparikarmmakatam 
sudhakammamanufifiam suviracitamilikamma-latakamméadi- 
cittam suparinitthita manikuttimasadisabhumitalam devavima- 
nasadisam hettha bhimiyam paficagabbhasatani uparibhimiyam 
pancagabbhasatani, etc.) wood work, brick work, cement work, 
reliefs, fresco paintings, ornamentation with wreaths (malikam- 
ma), creepers (lati kamma), etc. were well-known. = In 
subsequent times this art with sister arts was well 
attended to. 

(c) An interesting horticultural artifice to quicken mango 
trees to fructify out of season is recorded in V.V.A., V1,3 in the 
Phaladaiyavimina. ‘In that season which was not for mangoes 
King Bimbisara felt a longing to eat them. He commanded the 
gardener, “‘ Look here, I want to eat mangoes, bring me some ”’ 
“ Lord’*’, says the other, “there are no mangoes in the trees just 
now ; if your Majesty waits a little, I will so inge that in a 
short time trees will bear fruit’’, *‘well, do it then “’. The gardener 

4 came to the garden, removed the old earth from round the roots 
and threw such earth there and watered in such a way that the 


: trees put forth thick leaves. He then removed this earth. 
Then he mixed the original earth with certain ingredients 


(pharuka-kasata-missakam, the ene of which Hardy 
does not know), when the tree began to flower and ultimately 
bore fruits.” The art of getting fruits gathered out of season 

seems to have been well known.* 
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12. Ornament, Dress, and Toilette, etc.—Mention is made 
of ornaments in the V.V.A. In ITI, 8, we see that Mallika 
was attired in a yellow robe (pitavatthe) and a yellow uttariya 
(outer garment). She wore yellow coloured ornaments (pitalan- 
karabhiisite), viz. an armlet (Kambu pariharakanti ca hattha- 
lankfiraviseso), and a bracelet (Kayura, Keyura) on the arm. 
She had a golden Vela (wrapper). Her body was covered with 
a thin net of gold wire.* She wore many wreaths of gems 
(round her neck),® ‘nana ratanamalini, and the commentator 
explains: ‘nakkhattamiliya viya kilapakkharattiyam, etc.’ 
Now Kautilya mentions a mala@ of pearls having twenty-seven 
strings called nakshatra-mala (saptaviméati nakshatra mdAlA).* 
Was she wearing sucha mala? She wore many-jewelled wreaths 
on the tuft of her hair ® (perhaps braided into knot) such as 
made of gold, padumardga, masaragalla, lohitanka,.ete. (Commy. 
Ima vata kesahatthe ratanamali). Nets made of gold and 
beryl for covering the body were made (sarirappaminena 
katam suvannamayam jalam,.... veluriya manimayena jalena 
.+»+). We hear of many-jewelled ornaments for the head 
and for limbs adjoining the head and the neck (sisAditthinesu 
pi sisipaga givipagaidi abharana vasena n&inividhehi manihi 
ca suvannena ca cittitam), and those for adorning dangling 
pig tails (kesa venisu pilandhanaini). To wear wreaths in 
the hair or round the head was a common practice (rattamaéla 
dihi missiti kesavattiyo, V.V.A., p. 280). ‘There were wreaths 
with pearls set between. Jewelled earrings (Vatamsaka,— 
ratanamayfi kannikai)*® were worn. Vatamsaka was worn by 
males also as we find in Manjettha Vimana that a Kuladasi 
(maid-servant) made earrings of sila flowers (Shorea Robusta) 
as an offering to the Buddha. We get purisassa vatamsaka 
(a man’s earring) in Nettipakarana (Ed. Hardy, p. 138). It is 


look more beautiful by forcing flowers and fruit out of their season. 
Trees were fed with sweet water, scented water. Vol. Il, Jat. Trans.,, 
pp. 72 and 73. 

1 Cf. Bharat; Ibid., Chapter 21 on AhdryAbhinayam: caturvidham 
tu’ vijfeyam dehasyabharanam vudhai | fvedhyam bandhaniyam ca 
kehepyamiropyakam tathia 


Keytravangade caiva kurparoparibhishanam. 

7 ijflAénuvandhafica bhaverpralthavibivehinsihs 

*Trisarascaiva hiirasea grivi vakehdja bhishanam | nané ratna 
st hira vakshovibhishnam || Muktavall harshakafica sasitim 


Sanskrit Ed.), p. 76. 27 stars are of course farnous. 
20 


| | (avatamsa karnabhishaé) worn by 
females, as in the following sloka (No. 286, Kavya Prakisa). Asyih 
2 i varn vibhishanam tathaiva gobhate ‘tyartham 


Cf. Bharat; Jbid., Ch. 21, Sl. 22: Karniki karna valayam tath& 
karnikena. saat | A hy Ande 
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also mentioned as one of the many ornaments of the favourite 
elephant of Prince Vessantara.} 

Males wore Kundala in the ear (Kundalehi alahkatakanno 
in Kundall Vimina VV Aa Vis 8). in V.V.A., III, 7 Pesavati 
took off a small golden ornament from her neck and offered it 
to a goldsmith so that he might give her a golden brick to be 
used in constructing a cetiya. Ornaments for the hand such as 
rings (anguliyadihatthibharano) are referred to.2 There were 
ornaments for the hand and feet (hatthesu padesu). Clothes 
interwoven with gold wire (Kanaka clrakadi) were used. Flowers 
were used as ornaments. For repertory of ornaments, see 
Bharata Nat., Ch. 21.2 No mention of nose ornament is found 
in the V.V.A. 

The above description compares favourably with the note 
on ornaments given by Cunningham‘: ‘'The two sexes have in 
common earrings and necklaces, as well as armlets and bracelets, 
and embroidered belts. The women alone used forehead orna. 
ments (lalaitika), long collars, garlands, zones or girdles and 
anklets. There are no nose rings.’ 

A similar testimony is borne by Griffiths....‘ The nose 
ring nowhere appears and there are no toe rings, but earrings, 
necklaces, armlets, bracelets, anklets and finger rings adorn 
both men and women..... Beaten wire, twisted wire, and 
ligrain® seem also to have been common and were skilfully 
combined with stones *.* 

It seems that toilette had attained a high level. The income 
of a whole village was given to his daughter by Mahakosala, 
King of Kosala, as her bath money’? when she was given in 
marriage to Bimbisira. Ointments, and unguents of various 
kinds, such as of aguru (aggulu), candana (sandal), piyangu 
(saffron) are mentioned (aggalu piyangu candanussada@hi). 

Sabbasamhiraka—a perfume compounded of man ¥ 
different scents—‘ omnigatherum ’ is alluded to on p. 162, Jat. 
Tran., Vol. VI. Toilette of the hair, such as brushing it with 
a brush made of the bristles of boar, after it was treated with 
vermilion, ete. is mentioned in Matthakundali Vimina ( Tapetva 
jati hingulikaya majjitva dhovit&é sikaralomena majjita kundalo, 
V.V.A., VIEL). Powder for removing hairs was known.® 
Mustard paste was used by women for the face, Vol. VI, Jat., 





Sor Dn vant cli 21. Vatikasguli mudra adc livibhdshanam 
f ; - 21. Vatikaépiguli mu ca By hgulivi . 
% Alaa Bah or Prakasa: Sl. 570. 
‘ Bharhut Stipa, P- 134 ef seq, 
* Cave Paintings o SP aga p- 16. 
6 cf. jaila in the Vv. V. . 
7 Jat. No. 492. Tacchasiikara: ‘Mahikosala kira Bimbisirassa 
dhitaram dento nahdnivyamulatthaya kdsigamam addsi ’. 
 &P.V.A, I, 10 Kesupapitanambhesajjam. 
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p- 118. Kuddamukhi is explained by the scholiast by reference 
to mustard paste, sassapa kudda, sassapa kakka. 

13. Diseases and their T'reatment.—(a) In Acimadiyikavi- 
mana (V.V.A., Il, 3) there is reference to a disease known as 
ahivdtaroga. It appears to be a fatal one, for a whole house 
was attacked with it and a woman only escaped. Even then 
she was so much frightened that she fled from the house thro 
a hole made in the wall leaving everything behind her (Ta 
sabbejani mat&, thapetva ekam itthim. S& geham gehajanatica 
sabbam dhana dhafifiam chaddetvi marana bhayabhita bhitti 
chiddena palata). Literally it was snake-wind disease supposed 
perhaps to be caused by snakes’ breath, but nothing definite about 
it is known. Perhaps it is malaria, perhaps cholera.’ The same 
device of escaping through the hole in the wall is also mentioned 
in the Jaitakas* perhaps due to the animistic belief that the door 
only was guarded by the deo or disease-spirit.*. The new dictionary 
of the Pali Text Society gives no better account of it than that 
it is the ‘name of a certain disease. (Snake-wind sickness) ’.* 
Perhaps the na@sikavata of the serpents in the Jatakas may have 
something to do with ahivataroga. 

(5) In the Kanjikadiyikavimana it is related that Buddha 
was at one time suffering from flatulence (Kucchiyam vatarogo 
uppajji). He sent Ananda to get him some Aadjrje for medicine 
(bhesajattham kafijikam Ahara), Ananda went to the house obs a 
Vejja. The wife of the Vejja on being told that | 
wanted, prepared a special one worthy of Lokanatha udalies 
in which jujube was used (paerexueeie ya sampadetva) 
and filled the bowl. On drinking it the t of Buddha 
ceased immediately (tam paribhutianabtans’ave Bhagavato so 


aibidho vOpasami). 
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itam katva Jimaficagandham pasannacittena 

hagavato patte adisim’. On SA repo tg ‘scription from 
sai Meas a _kaviraja friend Moe mine here, shes oc 
me that it had a wonderful effect on a man who was 


related in Kakkatarasadiyaka Vimina (V.V.A., p. 243 et 
seq.). An account of this has been already published by me 
in Man in India, Vol. V1. | 





1 Book of Kindred Sayings I, Rhys Davids, pp. 220, 221. 
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ARTICLE No. 10. 


A Note on the Age and Authorship of the Tantras, 


By CHINTAHARAN CHAKERAVARTI. 


THe AGE OF THE TANTRAS. 


An attempt has been made in another paper to prove 
the antiquity of the Tantra system of religion or what may 
be called Tantricism.' It is now necessary to enquire as to when 
a separate class of works called the tantras came to be compiled. 
The orthodox view attributing a divine origin to it and thus 
claiming for it a hoary antiquity (works like the Vrhaddharma- 
Purdna (Il, 6.139) and Ndrdyani Tantra as mentioned in the 
Bengali work Sddhanakalpalankad even claiming a pre-Vedic 
antiquity) is not found to have been universally accepted even 
by the ancients. There seems to have always been a lurking 
suspicion with regard to the genuineness of that attribution 
some even going to the extent of dubbing at least a part of them 
as modern. Modern scholars also have questioned the antiquity 
of tantra works in general. It is argued that tantra as a class 
of literature is not found mentioned in any early work. Lists 
mentioning various branches of learning also do not include 
the name tantra. It is true the word is met with even in 
the Vedic literature but there it is not used in the sense of a 
particular class of literature. Even in as late a work as the 
AmarakoSa the word is not given this sense. 

But it should be noted that non-mention cannot be taken 
as an argument in favour of non-existence, for if the Amarakoéga 
does not assign to tantra the sense of a particular class of 
literature or a particular form of worship, almost a contemporary 
work, the Brhatsamhitaé of Varahamihira (circa Sth-6th century) 
is found to use the word in this or a similar sense (XVI, 18). 
The silence of Amara who was a Buddhist may be explained by 
the supposition of his unfavourable attitude towards the tantras. 

More than one Purana work (like the Adrma Purdna as 
quoted in the Tantrddhikdri-nirnaya) have given elaborate des- 
criptions of the origin of the tantras. Even the detractors of 
the tantras tried to read denunciation of tantricism in ad- 
mittedly old DharmaSifstra and Purina works.* 

Pasupata and Paficaritra systems are found to have been 
rientonen by name in some of the Purina and Dharmasastra 
works, They are referred to in the Brhatpardsara, Visnudhar- 


1 Antiquity of Tantricism, C.Chakravarti,—l.H.Q., Vol. VI, pp. L14ff. 
2 Cf. the present writer's paper on tho Athoritativeness of the Tantras 
in the K. &. ik Commemoration Volume. “ey 
"iS aoe o {Tac fies) 
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mottara, Yogiyajnavalkya, ete.’ Paficaratra is also mentioned 


in the Mahabharata. Sivasaisana is referred to in the Devi- 
Purina.* The Lank&vatdra sitra which was translated into 
Chinese as early as the 5th century was evidently aware of the 
P&isupata system the tenets of which it discusses. 

These references to the tantras in some of the Puranas 
do not, however, help us in any way in deciding the relative 
antiquity of the Puranas and the tantras. For some of the 
tantra works are also found to refer to the Purfiinas both 
collectively and individually. The term astddasapurdna is 
found to occur in many a tantra work (e.g. Nirvana Tantra, 
Patala IX). Besides the Katyiyani and the Varaht tantras give 
elaborate rules that are to be observed in reciting the Devimahat- 
mya section of the Markandeya Purana. 

And though some works of the tantra system may be all 
fairly old, even most of the original works belonging to that 
system cannot be supposed to be so. On the other hand, many 
of them are palpably very modern. Thus though the earliest 
of the tantra works may possibly belong to the beginning of the 
Christian era, if not earlier, the latest of them come down as 
late as even the 18th century. As a matter of fact no particular 
age is possible to be assigned to the tantra literature which 
took a long period of time to develop; the age of each 
individual work has to be determined on the basis of the 
available evidence—both internal and external. 
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The twenty-eight Saiva aigamas of the South are referred 
to as early as the time of the Pallava king Rajasimhavarman, 
in his Kailasanaitha temple inscription. Tamil Saiva poets of 
the 9th-10th centuries and Kashmir Saiva works of the same 
period also refer to these works.1 Works of Kashmir Saivas 
as early as the eighth or ninth century are found to refer to 
works like the Svacchanda Tantra. Besides mentioning the 
views of a few tantra sects, as Sankaracarya is supposed to 
have done by his commentators commenting on the Vedanta- 
siitra_(I1. 2, 7-8), Sankara has referred to sixty-five tantras in 
his Anandalahari (v. 31) pointing to one at least by name, e.g. 
the Svatantra Tantra. It has been shown by Dr. P. C. Bagchi 
(1.H.Q., V, pp. 754ff; VI, pp. 97ff.) on the basis of epigraphic 
records that a number of tantric texts were introduced into 
Kambuj as early as the beginning of the 9th century, thus 
indirectly proving their antiquity. 

Of the Buddhist tantras also some at least are fairly old. 
Buddhist Dhiranis may be looked wpon as precursors of the 

; tantras, and the Suramgama-siitra, which Fa-Hian is said to 
have repeated for his protection, contained the most complete 
list of Dhiaranis. Considering that the book was held in 
reverence by Fa-Hian in the 5th century, Beal assigned it to 
4@ period not later than the Ist century.> We may thus find 
traces of the beginning of the Buddhist tantras as early as the 
Ist century of the Christian era. According to Yuan-Chwang 
the Dharani or Vidyidhara-pitaka belonging to the mantrayana 
is as old as the Mahfisimghikas (Ist-2nd century a.p.).° Several 
Buddhist tantra works are known to have existed as early as the 
5th or 6th century a.p. Thus the Horiuzi palm-leaf MSS. in 
Japan contain besides Dhiranis, five tantras. 

Amoghavajra, a Sramana of North India and a Brahmana 

i by caste who resided in China between 746 and 771 a.D., 

me translated 77 works including Usnisacarkravarti Tantra, Garuda- 
garbhaga Tantra, and Vajrakumira Tantra.‘ Atisa Dipankara 
was proficient, among other things, in the four classes of tantras.* 


md Padmasambhava of Udyiina was in charge of the tantrika 
fat part of Buddhist liturgy.* 

oa oe ‘T&ranfitha helps us to some extent in his history of 
+ SBuddhism to determine the dates of some of the Buddhist 













urbar Library of Ni al, cf. H. P. Shastri, Nepal Catalogue, I, Preface, 

ixxv pd teeta “FT he MS. of the Badhesanahiok was copied in the 10th 

arnt y (op. cit,, p. Ixxvi), that of the Kirana Tantra in 924 a.p. (op. 

-ent., Vol sry Magee )), that of the Jayikhaarasamhita in 1187 a.p. (op. cit., 
2 Farqul ar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 193. 
uction in, p- Lexi. 

. Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 6. 
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tantras. He gives the names of some persons who, according 
to him, introduced particular tantras. In a general way he 
says that Asanga, elder brother of Vasubandhu, introduced 
tantras into Buddhism and that they were handed down in 
the most secret manner possible up to the time of Dharmakirti 
(600-615 a.p.)." In another place he associates particular names 
with particular works. Thus, we are told that Saraha introduced 
the Buddhakapdla Tantra, Luipa the Yoginisancarya, Kambala 
and Padmavajra the Hevajra Tantra, Krsnaicairya the Sam- 
putatilaka, Lalitavajra the three divisions of the Arsnayamdri 
Tantra, Gambhiravajra the Maha@mayad, and one Pito the 
Kdlacakra.* 

But as has already been indicated, all works—Hindu or 
Buddhist—are not old. T. Gopinath Rao®* has shown that many 
works of Saiva and Vaisnava igama have referred to things 
and persons belonging to 7th—l1lth centuries so that they cannot 
be very old. He however admits that they were probably based 
on older works. In the Uttara-Kdrandgama of the Saivas, 
says he, it is laid down that on the 7th day of the Mahotsava 
of Siva the impalement of the Jains, said to have been 
carried out at the instance of the Saiva saint Tirujnanasam- 
bandha, ought to be celebrated. This Saiva saint, however, 
is known to -have flourished in the . middle of the Tth 
century A.D. so that the work cannot be earlier than that 
period. This work as also many other works on Salivagama 
prescribe the recitation of the Dravida Vedas, i.e. the Devarama 
hymns composed by Tirujiainasambandha, Vagisa, and Sundara- 
mirti, the last of whom lived not earlier than the 9th century. 
_ The prose recension of the Vaikhanasdgama is perhaps the 
oldest among the Agamas of the Vaisnavas. The metrical 
Vaikhdnasdgama of the Vaisnavas requires the Dravida Vedas, 
i.e. Prabandhas of the Sri-vaismavas or Alvars (Sth or 9th 
century) to be sung in the front of divine processions. The 

Svarasamhita of the Paficaratra mentions the saint Sathakopa. 
(SOO a.p.) and Acarya Ramanija (1000 a.v.). The Brhad- 
Brahmasamhitd also mentions the latter. 

According to some scholars the cult of Tara, a very important 
tantric goddess in later days, is not very old. If this conciusion 
proves to be correct it would follow that works or rather portions 
of works dealing with the worship of Tara must not also be very 
old. Pandit Hirananda Sastri* depending on the finds of icons 
in old sites concludes that the cult of Tari cannot be older 









1 Geschichte der Buddhisimus, Tr. by Schiefner, p. 201. 

2 op. cit., p. 275f. Dr. B. Bhattacharya has sought to show that 
these people flourished in the 7th-8th centuries (7.B.0.R.S., xiv, p. 343). 

3 Elements of Hindu I Ay, T. Gopinath Rao, Vol. I, Part I, 
Introduction, Section xvi, pp. 55ff. . | 

* Origin and Cult of Mhira, Memoir, Archmological Survey, No. 20, 
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than the sixth or seventh century of the Christian era. In his 
opinion the statement that Nagarjuna revived the cult of Eka- 
jata, a form of Tarai, in the country of Bhota (Tibet) should 
be taken with an amount of caution. It may be that the name 
of the well-known Buddhist reformer was associated with Tara 
worship with a view to carry weight. Or it may be that this 
Nagarjuna was a different person altogether. 

Kulacira section of the tantras is stated by Jayaratha in 
his commentary on the Tantraloka of Abhinava Gupta to have 
been introduced by Minanatha and Matsyendranitha.' Accord- 
ing to the Goraksasiddhdntasamgraha (pp. 18-19) and Tantra- 
rijatantra also, the tantras, probably the Kaula ones, were 
introduced on earth by the nine Nathas* A manuscript copy 
of the Mahdkaulajiidna-vinirnaya stated to be introduced by 
Matsyendra has been found in transitional Gupta characters, 
about the same characters in which the manuscript of the 
ParameSsvara Tantra of the Cambridge University Library copied 
in 859 A.D. was written.? Wassiljew also places the Nathas 
at about this time, e.g., 800 a.p. This would therefore seem to 
fix the upper limit of the Kaula tantras. 

By the side of these we have also got works which bear 
undeniable marks of modernity. Goraksan&tha is referred to in 
several works and hymns to him (attributed to the Kalpadruma 
Tantra and Rdjaguhya) are mentioned in the Goraksasiddhdanta- 
samgraha (pp. 42-43). Caitanyva, the Vaisnava reformer of 
Bengal, is referred to in works like the /sdnasamhitd stated to be 
included inthe Auldrnava. The Yogini Tantra gives an account 
of king Visnusimha, the founder of Kocha dynasty.* The 
Visvasdra Tantra is said to give an account of the birth of the 
ae Vaisnava teacher of Bengal, Nityananda.* The Meru 
Tantra goes further. It refers to the English people and the 
city of London.* Dialects of some Indian vernaculars found 


L Mca Wears ara at wre aa: faa | 

HHS HES HSA ATBAT | 

aaqearae fesa stare act p 
—Tantraloka (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), pp. 24—25. 


2 aww aaa yaar wana eerqq—Tantrarajatantra—I. 7. 
H. P. Shastri, Nepal Catalogue, I, p. 32; preface, p. xix. 


% The name of this king as given in an extract of the Yogint Tantra 
in the Sabdakalpadruma under the word Siva is Visnusimha while the 
edition of the work (Bombay, Saka 1825) published from the Venkatesvar 
Steam Machine Press reads venusimia (xiti, 14). 

4 Mahfinirvana tantra (Eng. trans.), M. N. Dutt, Introduction, 


Pp. 11. 
* xtor maveqe Fino 
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in the mantras in what are called the Sfibara tantras are 
evidence of their late origin. 

These evidently modern works represented as having been 
revealed by divine Siva would naturally rouse suspicion as 
regards their genuineness and it is refreshing to note that a 
similar suspicion was found lurking in minds of people even 
in days of old. Yadamundicirya makes pointed reference to it. 
It is stated that some people even in modern times would pose 
as teachers of tantras and promulgate doctrines that were not 
sanctioned by the tantras.* 

It thus seems that several of the tantras are fairly old, some 
going back as early as the beginning of the Christian era. But 
it is most likely that like the Purina literature the tantra 
literature also swelled in course of time with the introduction of 
fresh material in the form of new works or interpolated 
passages. 

AUTHORSHIP OF THE TANTRAS, 


As regards the authorship of the tantras we must admit 
that we know very little, at least with regard to the oldest and 
some of the best known of the works. There is no room in 
most cases even to hazard a guess. All that we are told is 
that they are of divine origin, undoubtedly to give them an 
appearance of sanctity and antiquity. The word dgama is 
interpreted as consisting of the initial letters of the words dgata 
(come), gata (cone), and mata (approved). It is explained to refer 
to the sdsira that has been related by Siva to his divine consort 
Parvati and has been approved by Visnu. Similarly the nigama 
class of the tantras is supposed to have issued from (nirgata) the 
Devi (Parvati). Most of the tantra works of the Saivas and Saktas 
are thus represented as being interlocutions between Siva and 
some aspect of his divine consort or his or her sons or attend- 
ants.” There are the Vaisnava tantras again in which Visnu 





1 azrasfa fe ems afecinfoaweara | 
—Agamapramanya, p- see 
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the Vaisnava Paficaritra work, Ahirbudhnyasamhitd, is in the 
form of interlocution between Ahirbudhnya, a form of Siva, and 
Ndrada, the sage. The Ndrada Pajcardtra also has some 
chapters which are interlocutions between Mahadeva and 
Parvati while there are some between Mahadeva and Narada. 

But in spite of this assertion of the divine origin of the 
tantra works we are fortunately given some clue for finding 
out their real human authors, at least in some cases. Thus in 
some works, a particular devotee is represented as having been 
the fortunate person to whom the particular work was revealed 
by its divine author as the Vedic Mantras were revealed to the 
resis (seers). We thus find human names associated with several 
works, some of which are definitely stated to have been brought 
down (avatdrita) on earth by these persons. 

Some of the celebrated sages like Sanatkumira, Dattitreya, 
Astavakra, and Bharadvaja are found to be associated with 
tantra works bearing their names.’ 

The Sivasitras, the most revered work of the Saivas of 
Kashmir, was according to a fairly old tradition revealed to 
Vasugupta in a dream on the mountain called Mahideva.* 


The Srimatottara tantra, though represented as having been 
revealed by Siva to Parvati, is at the same time stated in the 
colophon to have been brought down on earth by a human 
author Srikanthanitha (e.g. Srikanthandth@vatdrita)* Mahd- 
kaulajndnavinirnaya is similarly stated to have been brought 
down by Matsyendranitha.* Yogavijayastavardja. from the 
Brahmayimala is stated to have been brought down from 
heaven by Pippaladamuni, though it was originally spoken 
by Siva to Parvati.2 The Mahesvariya Tantra® which deals with 
topics like md@rana, ucitana, etc., is said to have been manifested 
by Siva to the sage Sivagiri and then published by his disciple. 
But there are examples in which no such reference to 
revelation or bringing down is mentioned, but they are straightly 
given out as having been composed (racita, pranita) by these 
ns. The Parva@mndya Tantra, as is stated by the colophon 

of its manuscript in the Durbar Library, Nepal, was composed 
by Ratnadeva.?’ Similarly the Jidnalaksmi or Jaydkhya- 
samhita is stated to have been composed by one Candradatta,*® 
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Paradayogasdstram,* like many other tantras is in the form of a 
dialogue between Siva and Parvati. But it was composed by 
Sivaraima Yogindra as is mentioned in the colophons to some 
of the chapters. The Tardvildsodaya,? a tantra work in the 
form of an interlocution between Mahadeva and Parvati united 
in embrace, is definitely stated in the colophon to have been 
composed by Vasudeva Kavikankana® who culled the verses, as 
we are informed in one of the introductory verses, from a work 
called the Cinakramamantravaridhi. 7 

The human authorship of the Buddhist Sangitis is revealed 
by the introductory lines which begin ‘TI heard that one day 
Bodhisatva was in such and such a condition, etc.’, thus pointing 
to the fact that in their present forms they are related by persons 
other than the Buddha or Bodhisatva. 

Some of the detractors of tantra rites reluctant to recognize 
the divine origin and sanctity of the tantras have expressly 
declared their human origin and consequent unauthoritativeness. 
According to the Kirma Purdna one Sitvata AmSsu was the 
author of a SAstra prevalent among bastards and low-class people. 
This Sastra, after the name of the author, came to be known as 
Satvata Tantra. This fact seems to have been referred in the 
Bhagvata Purdna as well.* 

The Pardsara Purana, as quoted in the Tantradh ikdrinirnaya 
(p. 12) of Bhattojidiksita, also, seems to refer to the human 
origin of the Paficaritras, ete. Vedottama, in his Pdfcardtra- 


— - = — 


' Published by Matilal Banarasi Das and Co., Lahore. 

= Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, V, 30. 

* This title has almost become a proper name in Bengal referring 
te the author of the Candimangala, e.g. Mukundar&ama Cakravartt. 


4 #ta— 
Suita: sree ara fama: Tarvara | 
awe! ciafrcn waydefeet ac: 5 
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wa areal 4 feared died aH wise | 
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pramanya has gone so far as to declare that the original tantra 
works of the Saivas that are believed to have been revealed by 
MaheSsvara were compiled by an ordinary human being named 
MaheSvara and some credulous people were mistaken to identify 
him with the god MaheSvara only on the flimsy ground of the 
similarity of names.’ 

A similar charge appears to have been brought against 
the Vaisnavas as well. It is stated that their scriptures were 
not the composition of Vasudeva, the god, but of a deceitful 
person named Vasudeva who promulgated his doctrines for the 
delusion of the people.* 

That some of the tantra works were comparatively modern 
and were the composition of ordinary human beings was also 
believed by persons having no marked bias against the tantras. 
Apararka in his commentary on the Ydajravalkya Samhita (1. 7) 

ially condemns the works of human authors.* The sect 
Laukuliga P&supata system is definitely known to have been 
founded by one Laukula who was supposed to have been an 
incarnation of Mahadeva.‘ 





\ aatacaiaata gana HeacsHmaia Salaaafeeqag sia 
 fachrat) aaragrmcqe afae= area aeaoufecaanaateaaas: | 
(From a copy of a MS. of the work borrowed from Mr. Sarat Kumar 
Ray's MS. Library.) 


2 aregzaifeita Safe fauferear | 
wuld ved aera <fa fafaqat aaa | 
| —Agimapramanya of Yamunicirya, p. 25. 
Samanta aq aug 4 Saaeaqed ae aisesnraadifa Faq) 


. 19 of the Yajnavalkyasamhita as published in the Anandasrama 
scril: Sales of Poona): 





seat 4 IRAS., 1907, p. 337; J.B.R.A.S., XXII, pp. 16ff. 
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ARTICLE No. ll 


On a Few Ancient Indian Amulets and Charms. 


By SARAT CHANDRA MITRA. 


lL THe AMULETS AND CHARMS USED FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF THE CHILDREN. 


Kadambari ( #Tresatt ) is the title of a famous prose com- 
position by the ancient Indian author, Bana, who flourished 
in the first part of the 7th Century a.p. during the reign of 
King Sri Harsha at Kanouj. This Sri Harsa was Bana’s 
patron. 

This prose work gives us a vivid picture of the life, religion, 
manners, and customs of the Hindus of the 7th Century a.p. 
From a study of this famous work, we find that the Hindus 
of these far-off times resorted to many expedients for protecting 
their children from the influences of ghosts and other malignant 
spirits. These expedients consisted in the use of various 
amulets and charms which were tied on and applied to the child's 
neck, elbow, and wrist. I shall deal in this paper with a few 
of these ancient Indian amulets and charms and discuss the 
magical significance thereof. 

In the aforementioned Sanskrit romance entitled Addam- 
bart, there is an episode which runs to the following effect :— 

In ancient times, there lived in Ujjaini a mighty king 
named Tiripida and his queen whose name was Vildsavati. 
His minister was a Brahmana named Sukanisa. Both the 
king and his minister were childless. In his childless state, 
King Tarapida used to conjure up before his mind’s eye the 
vision of the birth of a son to him and of this son’s bearing 
upon his body a few amulets and charms for protecting him 
from ghosts and other evil-doers, clambering upon his back. 

The Sanskrit text, in which the aforementioned vision is 
described, is given below :— 


wz Hatafufagqentenamt fafeacareataeta arqts 
famitcaantasafaant  attenfanwasataaas- 





wat <nasaafeaaa: gaat wafeafa 4 gearrisH 7 


sink English Translation. 

| oO t When again will my little boy give rise to the delight 
in my heart—the child lying on his back, his toothless face 
veaming with a smile, Ais hair turned yellowish by the powdered 
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drops of charmed ghi (or clarified butter) for protection, whereon 
were placed particles of ashes mixed with the qrains of white 
mustard, and the thread, beautifully dyed with the yellow pigment 
of a cow, (tied) round his neck ? 


Remarks. 


From a study of the foregoing passage, we find that, in 
ancient India during the beginning of the 7th Century a-.pD., 
the underdescribed amulets and charms were tied round and 
applied to necks, palates, and hairs of little children for pro- 
tecting them from the influences of ghosts and other malevolent- 
doers :-— 


(1) A string dyed yellow with gorochand or the yellow pig- 
ment of a cow was tied round the neck of the child, the string 
forming a circle round his neck. 

(2) Drops of charmed ghi (or clarified butter) and honey, 
mixed with ashes and grains of white mustard, were applied 
like an unguent upon the child’s palate. 

(One commentator says that this unguent was applied on 
the child’s palate for augmenting his life on the occasion of 
the jdtakarma (s"rama@) ceremony. This ceremony was 
performed, most likely, on the 30th day from the date of the 
child's birth for purifying the newly-made mother from the 
ceremonial uncleanliness which had been inflicted upon her 
by the birth of the child. It very likely corresponds to the 
shashfi-paja (@atgs) ceremony of the Hindu womenfolk of 


Bengal.) 
(3) The child’s hair was dusted with the powder made by | 
pounding certain medicinal herbs and substances. + ; 


Now, I shall take up for discussion the amulet No. 1 supra. 
Its principal features are :— 


(2) A string tied round the child’s neck. — 


(6) The circular shape of the string-necklet. © 
(c) The gorochand used for dyeing the string-necklet = 


yellow. ae CY ae Ree ot ae 4 a4 te ie ae* 
(d) The yellow colour of the string-necklet. 
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in Northern India.’ Closely analogous to the aforementioned 
practice is that followed by the Hindus of ancient India, of 
tying yellow-coloured strings round the necks of little children 
inate warding off the attacks of ghosts and other malevolent 
spirits. 

Then coming to point (6) set forth supra, I may state that 
it is believed throughout Northern India that the circle or 
the circular shape possesses great magical potency in keeping 
off malignant spirits. (See the various examples cited at pages 
210ff. of Dr. W. Crooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion 
and Folkiore of Northern India, Allahabad Edition of 1594.) 

Then, coming to point (c), [ may state that the gorochana 
is a yellow pigment found in the navel of a cow. While others 
say that it is prepared from the cow’s urine. In any case, it 
is a Wrazea or an object which brings good luck, because 
it is produced by the sacred cow. It is, therefore, endowed 
with considerable magical potency for driving off ghosts and 
other evil spirits. 

Then, as regards point (d) mentioned above, I may state 
that the yellow colour is a scarer of ghosts and other malignant 
spirits, who do not venture to come near objects which are 
dyed or tinted with that colour. It is for this reason that the 
yellow-coloured turmeric is used in the domestic ritual. Mixed 
with oil which is also efficacious, the bride and the bridegroom 
are carefully rubbed before marriage with the condiment which 
is known as abltan,. Five roots of turmeric are sent to complete 
the betrothal. This explains the use of yellow clothes by various 
classes of ascetics and sannydsis and of chandan, or sandal- 
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of protecting the bridegroom and the bride from the malignant 
influences of ghosts and other beings of that ilk. This ceremony 
takes place before the actual wedding rites are performed, 

Then again, for the foregoing reasons turmeric and saffron 
are extensively used in the marriage-ceremonies of the Hindus 
of Western India. 

Then again, in their marriage-ceremonies, the Parsis of 
the Bombay Presidency use the mangala-sutram or ‘ the auspicious 
thread or cord’, which is dyed yellow with saffron and to which is 
attached a small gold ornament. ‘This thread is tied on to the 
bride's neck by the bridegroom. 

Then I shall take up for discussion the charmed unguent 
No. (2) which has been mentioned above. The principal 
ingredients used in the preparation of this unguent are (¢@) 
drops of charmed clarified butter (ghi) and honey, (4) ashes, 
and (c) grains of white mustard. 

As for the ingredients (a) mentioned supra, I may state 
that the ghi is a product of the sacred cow, and, therefore, 
possesses sacrosanct properties. Both the ghi and the honey 
are used in various Hindu rites and ceremonies. Small earthen- 
ware Saucers containing ghi and honey are placed upon the 
barandala (@acqesrat) which is a winnowing-fan on which 
are placed various kinds of sacred objects. This winnowing- 
fan or basket is placed before the deities on the occasion of their 
worship. It is also waved before the bridegroom on the occasion 
of marriage-ceremonies. As both the ghi and the honey are 
sacred objects, they have the magical potency of scaring away 
ghosts and other malignant spirits. 

As regards the ingredient (6), I may say that the ashes 
used in the preparation of this unguent are, most likely, the 
ashes of fuel burnt upon the sacrificial fire. It is, for this 
reason, that these ashes collected from sacrificial fire, are very 
efficacious for warding off the influences of ghosts and other 
evil spirits. 

Then, as regards the ingredient (c), namely, grains of 
white mustard, it may be stated that mustard-seeds were used 
in ancient India for exorcising away ghosts and other malignant 
spirits. Their use for this purpose is mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda. One Sanskrit text goes on to say that white mustard- 
seeds are Term (fakshoghna) or ‘slayer of demons and 
giants ’, and waarna (Bhitandsana) or * searer of ghosts ’. 








+ For « fuller exposition of this subject wide the article on * The 
Use of ron and Turmeric in Hindu Marriage Ceremonies’, by Lt.- 






Col, K. R, Kirtikar in The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol. Ix, PP- 430-454. | | 

2 Vide the artical 
they are borrowed fr 
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The appositeness of the epithet rakshoghna is strikingly 
illustrated in the Birhor legend about Riavana’s abduction of 
Sit&. In this traditional story, it is narrated that, before 
Raima and Lakshmana went out ahunting, the latter gave to 
his sister-in-law Sita a handful of charmed mustard-seeds, saying : 
'O sister, if any stranger would come before your kumba, throw 
a grain of mustard at him, whereupon he will fall down dead 
and remain so for an hour and then come to lfe again. 
Thereupon, you should throw another mustard-seed at him, 
whereupon he would die again, and thereafter revive’. When 
Ravana, the demon-king of Lanka, appeared before Sit&, the 
latter acted up to Lakshmana’s instructions and went on throw- 
ing mustard-seeds at him one by one, and he died and revived 
as many times as the mustard-seeds were thrown at him 
separately. After reviving for the last time, Ravana, addressing 
Sita, said ; ‘O lady, why are you taking the trouble of throwing 
the mustard-seeds at me one by one? ‘Throw them all at me 
simultaneously *. Hearing these words, Sita threw all the 
mustard-seeds at Riivana simultaneously. No sooner was this 
done than the demon-king burst into flames and was reduced 
to ashes." 

Then again, the people of the Punjab and Northern India 
believe that ghost, demons, and other evil spirits have a lively 
dread of the mustard-seed. For this reason, it is excessively 
used in the exorcism-ceremonies throughout India. In the 
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osts and other beings of that ilk. 
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_ 1 Vide my article entitled : ‘Note on the Birhor-Eegend abou 
Stt@’. Published Sa The Ournal, of the Bihar and Orissa 

Fol. XIV, pp. 548-555. | | 
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The medicinal herbs and ingredients, by pounding which 
the powder sprinkled on the child’s head was prepared, not 
only possessed medicinal properties, but, very likely, were 
believed to possess magical potency for keeping off the influences 
of malignant spirits from the child. 

The medicinal herbs and ingredients (@ajafw) are enu- 
merated in the undermentioned Sanskrit text :— 


0 | Reatatefeariraarraaeen: | 
Q | qiradewed: qeaatafa: war p 


English Translation. 


Sarboushadhi is a powdered or pasted compound of (1) 
musta, (2) kushtha-md@ngsi, (3) turmeric, (4) vachd, (5) Sildjatu, 
(6) sandal, (7) alcohol, and (8) camphor. (This paste is applied 
on the pate of a young child.) 

It will not be, I hope, out of place to give here a succinct 
account of the medicinal properties of the principal ingredients 
enumerated in the Sanskrit text quoted above. 

(1) Kushthamdangsi is, very likely, identical with Jatamangsi 
which is botanically known as Nardostachys jatamansi. Its 
Bengali name is Jat@ma@ngsi; while its Hindi synonym is 
Batchhar. This plant grows upon the higher altitudes of the 
Himalayas. The medicinal commodity consists of short pieces 
of an underground stem covered with a hairy fibre, It 
possesses, to a considerable extent, the same medicinal properties 
as Valerian, and is used as an antispasmodic and a nervine 
tonic. It is considered to be useful in hysteria and epilepsy- 

It is also employed in jaundice, affections of the throat, and ; 
as an antidote for poisons. It is also used to scent and clean 
the hair. About 15 cwts. of this drug are annually exported — 
Bae, Se ee ee A the erekeoman 
te ing a g ileal OL rescarch the great orien 
Sir William Jones has arrived at the conclusion that Jataim 


- , hae ae pe a ‘ —- - 
is identical with the Nard or spikenard mentioned inthe English 
Bible. In ancient Rome, an ointment was made of this drug. 
It was considered to be ‘so precious that, in ancient Rome 
attin, t, a single pound of this me 
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fever, cough, rheumatism, colic, dyspepsia, and various other 
diseases. An essential oil is obtained from its leaves. This oil 
was used by English perfumers in the manufacture of hair- 
powders. 

(3) Sildjatu or Saileya is the Sanskrit name of an oily 
substance which is secreted from the bare rocks in certam 
parts of India. Its Hindi name is Silajat. It is secreted from 
the rocks when they become heated during the hot weather 
months at noon-time. It is produced in great quantities in 
the Vindhyan Hills. It contains iron in a high degree. It is 
considered to be a very valuable tonic by the practitioners of 
the indigenous healing-art. 

(4) Musta is the Sanskrit name of a bulbous grassy plant 
of which the botanical name is Cyperus rotundus, Its Bengali 
name is muta or mutd; while its Hindi synonym is mutha. It 
is found in moist places. Its tubers are used medicinally as 
diaphoretic and astringent. Dr. Bidie states that these tubers 
are used as food by the people in famine-stricken areas. 


ll. THe AMULETS AND CHARMS USED BY THE WOMEN 
THEMSELVES. 


In ancient India, the women themselves wore and usect 
amulets and charms for the attainment of their hearts’ desires. 
These consisted of, possibly, the wearing of thread-circlets, 
charmed with the recitation of incantations upon them and 
sometimes tied with herbs of magical efficacy ; and, secondly, 
the carrying of caskets containing birch-bark inscribed with 
charm-formule written with the yellow-coloured gorochana 
upon them. From a study of Kadambari, we further learn that 


Queen Bilaisavati wore upon her body thread-circlets which 


had been charmed by the pronouncement upon them of powerful 


‘incantations and, further, having tied on to them herbs possessing 


magical potency. She further carried caskets (most probably 
of some kind of metal) containing birch-bark on which incanta- 


Y 


tions had been written with gorochand or the yellow pigment 
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of the cow. These amulets and charms she used while she 
was very much anxious to become the mother of a son. 
” sien) ks eas eee 


eA AMARA , Tana ia- 
















ra-karandaka very probably, small metal 
her of gold or silver, having enclosed therein 
_birch-bar thereupon suitable 
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The yellow colour of the gorochand, and the fact of its 
being the produet of the sacred cow, served to scare away 
malignant spirits from the wearer of the amulet. 

_ Queen Bilasavati wore these amulets in order that the evil 
spirits might not frustrate her desire of becoming enceinte. 

The circular shape of the thread-circlet and the herbs of 
magical potency also serve to exorcise away these malignant 
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ARTICLE No. 12. 


Some Insects found associated with the Bitter-Gourd,' 
, Momordica charantia Linn, (Cucurbitacez), in 
Calcutta. 


By 3S. RiBerro. 


(Published with permission of the Director, Zoological 
Survey of India.) 


The insects which are reported in this paper were collected 
in the months of April to June, 1933, from plants of bitter- 
gourd which were growing in the compound of a house in 
Calcutta. In view of the bitter taste of the fruit and of the 
sap of this plant it was thought desirable to ascertain what 
insects were associated with this plant. The material collec- 
ted belongs to 16 species, representing 12 genera, 5 families, and 
5 orders. Of the species of insects dealt with in this paper 
the fruit-fly, Chaetodacus cucurbitae Coq., is the only species 
referred to in literature as having been reared from Momordica 
charantia Linn. 

The insect fauna is of special value as it includes families 
that are of great economic importance ; and it is imteresting 
to note the predominance of the injurious over the non-injurious 
forms. These are here classified according to their infestation 
of the plant, i.e. (1) those found on the foliage, (2) those found 
in the Howers, and (3) those found in the fruit. | 

My thanks are due to Dr. Hem Singh Pruthi for his valuable 
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chiefly the plants belonging to the Orders Cucurbitaces and 
Solanacew. Subramaniam! remarks that both F. dodecastiqma 
Muls. and £&. rigintioctopunctata Fabr. are known to feed on 
the bitter-gourd, Momordica, ete. Takahashi? gives a full 
account of the life-history and bionomics of the latter species. 


Fam. CHRYSOMELID =. 


Aulacophora abdominalis Fabr. —Many adults were noticed 
eating the leaves. This species is a well-known pest of young 
Cucurbitaces, Husain and Shah* consider this species to be 
of the greatest economic importance in the Punjab. These 
authors have given a list of the ‘ Plants refused by A. abdo- 
minalis in captivity’ in which M. charantia is included. 

Aulacophora atripennis Fabr.—Several individuals were 
seen feeding on the leaves. This beetle* is reported to be 

*eommon on all cucurbitaceous plants, although it is usually 
a less serious pest than A. abdominalis ’. 


Order RHYNCHOTA,. 
Fam. JAsSsIp2&. 


Hutettix phycitis Dist.—Numerous adults and some nymphs 
were found infesting the leaves and stems, particularly the 
former. They lie concealed in the dense foliage, usually at 
the petioles of the leaves. The nymphs always eluded observa- 
tion. This Jassid apparently undergoes its full life-cycle on 
the plants, as both nymphs and imagines were collected simul- 
taneously. Moreover, very few nymphs were seen after Ma 


ay, 
though the adults still prevailed. Dr. Annandale® found 


this species feeding on the leguminous shrub, Crotolaria striata 
D.C... in Barkuda Island, Chilka Lake. 

Numerous adults of a Typhlocybid were also seen on ‘the 
leaves of this plant at the end of June. Nymphs were jouer 
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other I lost sight of. The pupal period lasted for 8 days. Two 
adults were also collected. This species is regarded as ‘a 
minor pest of pumpkins and cucurbits generally '. 


Order DIPTERA. 
Fam. STRATIOMYID. 

Sargus metallinus Fabr.—Several specimens were observed 
flying swiftly about the plants and suddenly alighting on the 
leaves, where they remained quite motionless. This fly is 
known to frequent grass and low herbage. Brunetti* records. 
it as * being common and widely distributed in India in May 
and July to October ’. 

2. dn Flowers. ee 
Order COLEOPTERA. 
Fam. CoccrseLiip2:. 

Epilachna pubescens Hope.—Already enumerated as destroy- 
ing the buds of flowers. 

Order HYMENOPTERA. 


Fam. APID2&. 
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Fletcher’? and Misra? record it as being harmful to Cajanus 
indicus in Mandalay, brinjal seedlings in Calcutta and coconut 
stems in Ratnagiri. 

Monomoritum latinode Mayr—Numerous workers were 
collected. 

Tapinoma melanocephalum Fabr.—Numerous workers were 
taken. Lefroy” records the species as doing damage to young 
‘tur’ plants, Cajanus indicus. 

Prenolepis longicornis Latr.—Numerous workers were 
collected. ‘This species was more abundant than the preceding. 


3. in Fruit. 
Order DIPTERA. 


Fam. TrRyPetip® (TRYPANEID®). 


» Chaetodacus cucurbitae Coq. —A few female specimens were 
noticed only in the evening time hovering about the fruit and 
inspecting them probably with a view to oviposition. Quite 
a number of the fruit were collected. Of these twenty per cent. 
were found to have been attacked ; a few being infested with the 
living larve while the majority showed signs of their ravages. 
The larve equally relished both the ripe and unripe fruit. A 
few of the contaminated fruit were kept in the laboratory. 
The observations made are as follows :— 

Ist Lot—16. v.33 .. Larvae (evidently well-advanced)- 
22. v.33... Pupae. 
27. v.33... Adults emerged. 
2nd Lot—31l. v.33... Pupae. 
8. vi.33.. Adults emerged. 
3rd Lot— 6. vi. 33... Larvae (evidently well-advanced). 
13. vi. 33... Pupae (all perished). 


This fruit-fly* has always been regarded as a naeed fn 
of the Cucurbitacee and is reported to have been reared from 

the fruit of Momordica charantia Linn. Shiraki* in recordi 
species. Lefroy * has observed its complete life-cycle, wh 
said to occupy  ebont 15 days; the accel pee) eing 
“Se to Il days ae Ste popes, veriod bet ee ore day 
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Monomorium latinode Mayr.—Many workers were seen 
feeding on the substance of the ripe fruit. This species, as. 
already stated, was observed on flowers also. 
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ARTICLE No, 13. 


\ Rains of Fishes in India.' 
) By Sunper Lat Hora. 
‘ (Published with permission of the Director, Zoological Survey of India.) 
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; INTRODUCTION. 


4%. vagaries and ravages of the south-west monsoaiitl 


1933 will be remembered for a long time in this country. 
Caleutta had a lo ong rainy season and received over 20 inches 
more rain than us In several provinces torrential downpours 
and cloud bursts devastated vast areas. In Orissa, Central 
India, Delhi and the Punjab, the heavy floods absolutely 
disorganized, at times, all communications and caused consider- 
able loss of life and property. With these reports, it has also 
to be mentioned that Assam and several other parts of the 
country recorded a heavy deficit in rainfall for the monsoon 
. These abnormal conditions of weather have been 

ible for several phenomena of interest and one of these 
has been the reports of fish falling from above with rains. 

In the Statesman of September 14, Kim reported three 
: of fishes as follows :-—‘ It rained fish in the Muzaffarpur 
ict on auly. Il and again on September 1. . . . my 
_ informant: Says = 
oa have, Maia wii: this to happen once before in 1912, and on that 


lawn and all the surrounding: ground. over a large 
rally white with small fish anced maunds of them were picked 
















alls were not 0 big, but plenty of fish were to be 
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question. Where are the fish in the interval between the 
breaking up of the water-spout and the thunder-storm ? What 
keeps them suspended in the air ? ' 

After reading this note, I wrote to Kim requesting him 
to put me in touch with his correspondent. At the same time, 
I informed him that several cases of ‘ rains of fishes’ have 
been recorded from different parts of the world and that the 
generally accepted theory is that the fishes after being taken 
up in water-spouts, are transported some distance by the heavy 
winds and come down with the rain. Kim made a reference 
to my letter nm the Statesman of September 21, and remarked 
‘I can quite understand fishes being sucked up by a water-spout. 
What | can’t understand is how the fishes are transported some 
distance without their weight bringing them to the ground 
immediately the forces which created the water-spout have 
dispersed. It seems to be a case for the physicist as well as 
for the zoologist. And what about falls of frogs, and that 
surprising thing the army experienced in Salonika, whet the 
sky rained small turtles, so thick that it was impossible to 
move about without crushing two or three of them at every 
step ?° 

In the Statesman of the 26th September, Kim recorded 
another fall of fishes based on information supplied by_a 
centurion, who saw fish fall from heaven in Jhansi in 1905. 
The rifle ranges, a long way from the water, had small fish 
rained on them: , 


‘l had my company on the range that morning ancl a lot of men 
were rather shaken by it; at least I think that must have been the 
cause of the bad shooting that day.’ 


On September 21, I wrote to Kim about the action of 
thunder-storms, whirlwinds, water-spouts, ete.. and requested 
him to throw further light on the fall of turtles in Salonika. 

In the Statesman of the 29th September, Kim remarked 
that ‘both! my correspondents say that fishes picked up by a 
water-spout are carried long distances by strong, vertical currents. 
It is not surprising at all they should be sustained in the air, 
Have I never heard of tornadoes lifting from the ground and 
transporting to a considerable distance trees, animals, human 
beings, houses and even railway trains? Dr. Hora mentions 
that in one case of a rain of fishes, the fishes were found in a 
comparatively straight path, only a few inches wide, but 
extending over a considerable stretch of country ’. 

In the Statesman of September 30, Kim published a vivid 
account of the ferocity of a tornado as observed by a scientist 









1 Kim's other correspondent was Officer-in-Charge, Meteorological 
pater abe 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, Royal Air Force, Peshawar 
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and referred to the fall of turtles as follows :-—‘ It is quite 
possible that the turtles did not drop from the skies. The 
sudden terrific blizzard which was immediately succeeded by 
brilliant sunshine might have created the moist, heated 
atmosphere suitable to hatch multitudes of eggs buried just 
below the soil. This suggestion leads to the thought that 
perhaps these fish that appear miraculously after heavy rain 
belong to the type which, when rivers and pools have dried 
up, bury themselves in the earth, there to wait till the rivers 
and pools have water in them again. A heavy shower might 
induce them to think that the time had come for them to dig 
their way out. But before we go further with this theory 
it is necessary to find out whether the fishes that are supposed 
to have dropped from the sky belong to the same species that 
are accustomed ‘to dig themselves in during a dry season. After 
all, fish is a big word. Are the fishes picked up after rain all 
of the same size and species? If so, what species ? ’ 

informed Kim that the explanation based on vivifica- 
tion of wstivating species, though plausible, did not fit in with 
all the known facts. Moreover, the species that rained at 
Muzaffarpur represented both the «stivating and non-«stivat- 
ing kinds. From the weather charts of the Muzaffarpur area 
for the days on which the fishes rained, it was clear that the 
meteorological conditions were responsible for the falls. But 
later Kim received another explanation of the phenomenon 
from one of his correspondents and published the following 
note in the Statesman of November 9 :-— 

‘A Mozufferpore (sic) reader is rather sceptical about fish 
falling from the air. He thinks that the fish appear after 
heavy rain when roads and fields are under several inches of 
water. They merely swim out of tanks and streams, which 
have overflowed. When the waters recede, the fish are left 
stranded. We saw how easily fish are stranded several times 
in Mesopotamia. When high winds blow over the marshes, 
they drive the waters over the flat land exactly after the manner 
of tides. When the winds cease the waters recede leaving 
behind them multitudes of fish generally lying along the furthest 
point they reached. ‘These fish, very white in colour, show 
up like a gigantic semi-circle drawn in chalk. . . . This 
letter, of course, does not entirely dispose of the theory that 


fishes can be sucked up by water-spouts and later discharged 


from the sky. Still, I would like to have a statement from 
somebody who has actually seen fishes fall or can affirm that 


he has found them after a heavy shower in places which were 


a, 


not actually flooded and which they could not reach from 
ais pe eaeo hie e Kim ed replies from tl 

| n response to his enquiry, received replies from three 
- and these he referred to in his notes published in the 
n of November 22, as follows: ‘ One letter refers me 
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to another man who has seen two falls of fish and the other 
man is a trustworthy and reliable witness. A second corres- 
pondent can speak of being an actual witness of three falls, 
and all in the same district, Muzaffarpur. On one occasion, 
during the visit of a well-known and previously sceptical 
scientist, several small live fishes fell on the raised chabutra 
of the old planters’ club and were bottled by him and sent to 
South Kensington. On the second occasion fishes were found 
on the roof in an open iron reservoir the base of which was 
corroded through and could not hold water. On the third 
oceasion two small fish were found in a galvanized bath-tub 


put under the eaves of the roof to collect rain water. And 
what about the following experience ?’ 


‘When a boy, and in Dum Dum, I was caught in the rain not fer 
from home, when suddenly I felt I was being struck on the topee 
as if by hail-stones, but to my surprise found them to be fishes. 
I remember it too well and I also took a topeeful to my mother, more 
becauee of the surprise than as « proof of my story. The largest fish 
T think was about three inches long.’ 


Mr. G. T. Gill) to whom we are indebted for an account 
of the two recent falls of fishes in the Muzaffarpur District, 
has also written to Kim (Statesman, Nov. 24, 1933) to say that 
‘The theory as to the presence of fish swimming on to the 
roads and lawns from overflowing tanks is quite untenable, 
and in my case there were no such tanks anywhere near my 
garden, and every single coolie I asked said to me, “ Upar sé 
aya’*’* (came from above). 

Another correspondent of Kim records (Statesman, Ist 
December, 1933) that *‘ while a boy at school, between 1870 to 
1879, at St. Mary’s Institution, Byculla (Bombay), he on several 
occasions picked up small silvery fish in the centre of the play- 
ground after heavy showers of rain. Several of the other 
boys stated they actually saw fish falling’. Much more 
interesting is the account that appeared in the Statesman of 
Dec. 3, 1933. In 1905, one of Kim’s correspondent was walking 
between Khargpur and an estate on the Maurbhanj side. ‘ All 
of a sudden a downpour of heavy rain came on and on looking 
down I found the fields all alive with small fish. . . I took 
a palki-bearer’s umbrella, opened it, and turned upside down, 
and, lo and behold, it filled up with these same fish. A few 
minutes afterwards a shower of frogs descended mto this handy 
piece of furniture, and the fields, too, were alive with both 
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The various explanations of the rains of fishes put forward in 
Kim's notes are discussed below (pp. 105-109). 


PARTICULARS OF THE RaArns oF FISHES HITHERTO RECORDED 
FROM INDIA. 


It is undoubtedly true that every fall of fishes that occurs 
is not recorded, but the phenomenon is sufficiently unusual 
and striking to have attracted the attention of a number of 
scholars, who have recorded their observations. Gudger? 
has brought together all references, so far as possible, to rains 
of fishes up to 1929 in two illuminating articles. He concludes 
that ‘The seventy-one? records here quoted of rains of fishes 
from fifteen countries (counting England, Scotland, and Wales 
as one country—Great Britain) encircling the globe, their 
time-limits covering the two thousand years from Athenwus 
(circa 200 B.c.) to McIlhenuy (1921 a.p.) leave no ground for 
doubts as to their oceurrence, or for belief that one writer was 
influenced by another. And for these *‘ rains’ the explanation 
uniformly given (and the only one tenable) is that of the whirl- 
wind or water-spout.’ Early Greeks were aware of the universally 
spread belief of the fall of fishes in India and later Hamilton,® 
Grant* and Day® recorded this belief in their writings without 
making any reference to a definite fall of fishes observed by them. 
Gudger, in 1921, gave an account of 10 records of rains of fishes 
from India, and these may be tabulated as on the following page. 





1 E. W. Gudger, ae of Fishes, Natural Hi istory, XXII, pp. 607-619 
(1921); More Rains of Fishes, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (10), ILI, pp. 1-26, 
‘pil. 1, 2 text-figs. 1020). 

= Norman in his Histo “at IR Fishes, p. 430 (London: 1931) gives 
more Tages ae of tho rains of 
_F. Hamilton (formerly Buchanan), *‘ Gangetic Pishes*, pp. 68, 99 


- Baigburgh : 1822), 

v. Grant On the Fact of Small Fish Falling during Rain in 

eae: Papers — ee Royal Engineers of Great Britain, London, LI, 
209-215, ae. (1838). 

i. a Pishes rag India, p. 363 (London: 1876). Day makes 





aber ce fishes descending with downpours of rain in several of 

1is earlier works, especially in his reports on the Freshwater Fish and 
fisheries of India and Burma. 
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The table given below shows that the last rain of fishes 
recorded in scientific literature from India is that which 
occurred at Poona in 1852. Several rains of fishes! have been 








Observer or 
Date or year Locality Type of fish Pirie tae 





1809 -. | * Kattywar’ tT Hariott (Sykes, Rep. 
Brit, Ass. Adv. Sct., 
10th meeting, p. 40, 
1840). 
1824 -. | Meerut ++ ? . Buist (Bombay Times 
for 1856; Littell’s 
Living Age, 1857). 
20th July(?), | Moradabad ‘A small species | Mrs. Smith (7'rane. 
1829. of Cyprinus,two | Linn. Soc. London, 
inches and a XVI, p. 764, 1833). 
uarter in leng- 
th, green above, 


silvery white be- 
low, witha broad 
lateral band of 
bright red.’ 
19th Febru- | Nokulhatty Bodulis, Saul, | Cameron (Prinsep, 
ary, 1530. Factory, Sale, Guzal and Journ. Ae. Soc. 
Jelalpur, Nouchi. Bengal, Il, pp. 650- 
Zilla Dacca. 652, 1833). _ 
1833 .. | Benares .. ? Prin (op. ctt.). 
16th or 1l7th | Fattehpur Chelwa (Clupea | *S'" (Journ. Aa. Soe. 
May, 1834. cultrata). aso.” Ill, p. 367, 
1835 .. | Allahabad ? Buist (op. cit.). 
20th ee Sundarbans ? Thompson (Introduc- 
ber, 1539. tion to AM : 
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referred to in Kim's notes quoted above, but the three rains 
of fishes recorded in the first note deserve further. consideration 


as IT have been able to obtain full particulars from Kim’s 
correspondent. 


REcENT Rats OF FIsHes tx THE MuUZAFFARPUR DISTRICT. 


Gi) Mr. G. T. Gill observed a rain of fishes at Bunhar 
Factory, District Muzaffarpur, in 1912. Bunhar Factory, I am 
informed, no longer exists, but it was situated on the bank of 
the Baghmati River midway between Darbhanga and the large 
village of Rusera. Mr. Gill writes that the date has completely 
escaped his memory, except that it was some time during the 
monsoon, and in the middle of the day. With reference to the 
1933 falls, he writes: “ These falls were, however, nothing as 
compared with the one which occurred at Bunhar Factory in 
1912, where | then was, I actually observed this with my own 
eyes, that is to say that when the rain was actually falling I 
did not notice fish coming down with it, but the rain, which 
was very heavy, ceased very suddenly, just like the rain on 
the 10th July last, and when it did, my tennis lawn and the 
road in front of the bungalow were simply white with maunds 
of fish, so much so that at first, before I went outside to 
investigate the matter, I thought it must be hail lying on the 
ground. To my amazement I saw it was fish. They were 
also all over the indigo factory which was one-third of a mile 
from the bungalow. None of the fish were of any size, none of 
them being more than two inches long.’ 

(ii) Mr. G. T. Gill observed a rain of fishes at Bhicanpur 
Factory, due four miles north of the small Gundak River on the 
main road to Sitamarhi, in the Muzaffarpur District. He 
writes ; ‘I had tremendous rain here at that time, my falls that 
I registered being as follows :—9th July, 0-68 ; 10th July, 4-18 ; 
lith July, 6:78. The rain I have written down as having 
fallen on the llth, really all fell on the 10th, and the reason 
for that is that I always measure the rainfall for the 24 hours 
ending on the morning of the day I write it down. Actually 
this fall of 6-78 inches ended on the 10th about 2-30 pm. I 
was waiting for the rain to moderate, and when it did I heard 
lathit and stick blows all over the garden, so, being curious, I 
went out in the rain before it had ceased to investigate the 
ssuctga ery the cause " was Picea all fie he Ae nea we 
syces, d many other coolies were kill he as they 
swam all over the garden paths and the road down to the 





near Patna on a bright, eunny day. Dr, S. N. Sen informs me that the 
weather conditions over Bihar were not favourable for the formation of 
water-spouts on that day. However, the observation is recorded here 
‘to elicit further in tion on the point raised by my correspondent. 
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stable. The fish must all have come down during the final 
shower which was tremendously heavy. Every single coolie 
whom I asked how he accounted for the fact of fish being over 
the garden said, oopar se aya (came from above), and there is 
no doubt whatever that they had’. On getting this information 
I requested Mr. Gill to send me the local names of the fishes 
that came down with the rain and, if possible, specimens of the 
various species. I also enquired about the principal stretches 
of water in the vicinity of the factory. To these questions I 
received the following replies -— 

‘I have asked my chowkidar (watchman) what were the 
names of the various kinds of fish which fell here on the 10th 
July at 2-30 P.m., and he at once told me as follows, and [I am 
quite sure he was telling me the truth, as he himself was one 
of those who benefitted by the fall, and I saw him pick up a 
large quantity. The vernacular names of the varieties are: 
(1) Gainchst, a thm fish, 3 inches in length. Grows to one span 
in length ; (2) Potia, a broad fish which grows to about two 
inches ; (3) Garaye, a fish with a large mouth, growing up to 
3 inches in length ; (4) Darwa, a small fish hardly exceeding 2 
inches; and (5) Chelwa, a table delicacy for Europeans and 
Indians alike. When fried they taste exactly like white-bait 
which they greatly resemble in appearance. A very well-known 
species. All the above kinds of fish are obtainable locally in 
the Bazar on any market day here.” The scientific names of 
the species were determined from a small collection sent by 
Mr. Gill and are given below on the following page. 

As regards stretches of water, Mr. Gill wrote that ‘ the 
occurrence took place on the top of a very rapidly rising flood, 
and practically the whole countryside was under water at the 
time, though, after the heavy rain ceased, which it did with the 
fall which precipitated the fish, the flood rose a good deal higher. 
In addition the small Gandak River is close by, also the Baghmati 
is only 5 or 6 miles away in a northernly direction, and there 
is a large jheel (lake) 4 miles north of this bungalow which is 
always full of water, even in the hot weather. My chowkidar 
assures me that the fish fell over a large area, which | have 
calculated, as far as my knowledge goes of the extent of the 
fall, as being 60 square miles, but it may have been much more, 
and I was told by a lady that fish fell in her garden on the 
same day in Muzaffarpur itself.’ , ‘ 

(iii) On the 30th of August, 1933, Mr. Gill observed coolies 


getting fish out of a small and shallow drain by the : 
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They heard from their friends and relatives about the falls of 


x fishes, but treated the matter as a mere joke. On my making 
\ enquiries from some of these people, who were on leave during 
\ the monsoon period in their villages, I have been able to collect 


corroborative data. One man named Ram Avatar Singh of 
Khalilpur village has informed me that he reached his village on 

the Llth of July and heard that on the day previous there was 
heavy rainfall accompanied by a fall of fishes from the sky. 

During his stay in the village he witnessed two falls of fishes, 
one in the middle of the Hindu month Sraran (16th July to 

| 15th August) and the other in Bhadon (16th August to 15th 
September). On both these occasions, an exceptionally heavy 

rainfall was preceded by storm, whirlwinds, ete. and the rain 

fell from 10 a.m. to about 7 p.m. and water accumulated in the 

streets knee-deep. When the rain stopped, he found the 

courtyard of his house full of fish and on coming out he saw 

silvery objects on the thatched roof, which on close inspection 

turned out to be Chelwa fishes. Among the fishes collected, 

he mentioned the names of all the kinds stated above in 

K Mr. Gill’s account, but he added the name of a small loach 
known as Natua. Reports of the rains of fishes have been 
received from the inhabitants of the following other villages 
in the Muzaffarpur District :—Karja, Dwarkapur, Anantkarja, 
Bhadawna, Bhopalpur and Mohatpur. A man of the Parsagarh 
village in the Chapra District of Bihar and not very far from 
Muzaffarpur has also told me of a rain of fishes in his village. 
I am informed that Potia and Darwa rained in great abundance. 
Some of the villages, where the fish rained, have no ponds, 
Jakes or rivers in their neighbourhood, and the phenomenon, 
therefore, excited great interest among the villagers. They 
attributed the falls to the miracle performed by the all-pervading 
and powersa god Indra. I shall have occasion to refer to the 


3 


_ beliefs of these simple people later (p. 108). 
eee t= > Spectres OF FISH KNOWN TO HAVE FALLEN WITH Rats 
Ne . oe 5 Sel ak, rm INptIA. 
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+ Tt-has been mentioned above that Mr. G. T. Gill sent me 
specimens of five species of fish that he found in the compound 
Dr ete Foon Saoey all of sala. “Theee Save bomn 
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Ecologically, these species can be grouped under two main 
categories. Mastacembelus and Ophicephalus live in mud, are 
capable of living out of water for a considerable time and are 
known to wstivate during the hot and dry months. The other 
three kinds, Barbus, Esomus and Chela. are essentially surface 
fishes, though Barbus sophore may be found at the bottom. I 
enquired from Mr. Gill the proportion of the various species in 
the rains of fishes witnessed by him. He writes, ‘As far as 
my personal observation went (which was not very much as 
it involved paddling about and getting my feet very wet which 
[ soon tired of) I should have said that the greatest number 
of fish were Garaye, but my bungalow chowkidar, whom IT 
just asked, says that by far the largest proportion was Pofia, 
and no doubt he is right. The Garaye, however, were 
specially noticeable owing to their large size and reddish colour 
in the water. I should say, therefore, that the largest number 
were the Potia, then possibly I should put the Garaye, 
though I may be wrong, and the Gainchi, Darwa and 
Chelwa third’, From the accounts of my other informants, 
I gather that the greatest proportion of the fish that rained 
were of the Potia, Darwa and Chelwa types. Natua, a fish that 
is said to have fallen with rains in the Muzaffarpur District, 
is the dirty loach, Lepidocephalichthys quntea (H.B.), which is 
similar in habits to Mastacembelus and Ophicephalus. 

It is thus seen that half of the species associated with the 
recent falls of fishes are surface-living, small forms, which could 
be easily sucked up with water-spouts. The presence of three 
@stivating mud-fishes in the falls does not show that they 
had been awakened from their summer sleep by the heavy 
downpour. A€stivating fishes of India become active after the 
first few monsoon showers which commence about the second 
half of June, so at the time when the falls of fishes are stated 
to have occurred they must have been fully revived. To me, 
the presence of mud-fishes in the falls seems to provide evidence 
of the great force of suction produced at the time of water-spout 
formation—so much so that the bottom mud of ponds, lakes 
or rivers is also sucked up along with the entire volume of 
water at the particular place. Recently a rain of small Gobioid 
fishes has been reported ! from Christobal Canal Zone (America). 
These fishes possess powerful ventral suckers with which they 
adhere to rocks in swift currents of small streams in oceanic 
islands.* It should be clear from these instances, that the 
presence of mud-fishes in the falls can be accounted for only 
by the water-spout and whirlwind theory of the rains of fishes. 





1 Vinton, Rains of Fishes, Nat. Hist.. XX XIII, pp. 555-556 (1933). 
2 Hora, Gobioid Fishes of Torrential Streams, Acharya Ray Com- 
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In 1829, ‘A small species of Cyprinus, two inches and a 
quarter in length, green above, silvery white below, with a 
broad lateral band of bright red’ is stated to have rained at 
Moradabad. The description is applicable to a number of 
Cyprinid fishes, but it is likely that the fish belonged to the 
genus Hasbora, which comprises surface-feeding species. In 
A834, Chelwa rained at Fattehpur and this appears to be the 
same fish as Chela baicala referred to in the account of the 
Muzaffarpur fishes. In the Dacca District, in 1830, a number 
of species are recorded to have fallen with rains and it has 
been possible to identify all the species from their vernacular 
names. The following note regarding them may be useful :-— 

1. Bodult or Bodulis :—These names probably refer to 
Vaddla ( aera), ‘a kind of Silurus or sheat-fish’.. As is 
indicated in the note from the Collector of the Dacca District 
(vide infra), this name is no longer in use. It is a word given 
in native lexicon and not yet met with in any published text. 

2. Mirgal :-—This is the common Cirrhina mrigala (Ham. 
Buch.) which is esteemed as food and is used for stocking ponds 
in Bengal. 

3. Saul and Sale :-—These two names probably refer to 
the same species—Ophicephalus striatus Bloch. It is known in 
Eastern Bengal as Shol, Sal or Shaul. 

4. Guzal:—This is probably the same as Gajal, Gajar 
or Shal, These vernacular names refer to Ophicephalus marulius. 

5. Noucht :-—I have not been able to trace this name, 
but if N is a misprint for M, then we have a fish known as 
Mouchit in Eastern Bengal. It is Amblypharyngodon mola 
(H.B.) which is not much esteemed as food. 

It seems that the 10 witnesses, whose statements were 
recorded about the rain of fishes in the Dacca District, paid 
attention only to larger specimens for all the species mentioned 
above, with the exception of the last, grow to a fairly big size. 
‘The smaller species seem to have been overlooked altogether. 
‘There must have been a very strong water-spout to have sucked 
up fishes of the size, one cubit in length and 6 Ibs. in weight, 
‘stated to have been collected by these witnesses. Moreover, 
not one of these species is a surface-feeding form. In fact, 
Wallago and Ophicephalus are bottom-dwelling species, whereas 
the other two generally live among vegetation near the bottom 
and occasionally come to the surface. 

peguinies were made from the Collector of Dacca regarding 
the names Boduli and Nouchi. In reply he has written to 
say that ‘the fishes Boduli and Nouchi cannot be identified. 
‘The local names of fishes vary to a great extent, the same fish 
being called by different names in different parts of the same 
-district. As far as I have been able to ascertain on enquiry 








1 Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford ; 1899). 
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the names Sboduli and Nouchi resemble the names of Boalt 
and Baicht or Baicha which are well-known fishes. Tt is possible 
that these well-known names may have been corrupted into 
Boduli and Nouchi.’ 

Boali (6oal of Eastern Bengal ; boil and boala of Chittagong ; 
burali of Assam ; etc.) is the well-known cat-fish popularly 
known as the freshwater shark. It grows to an enormous 
size, up to at least six feet in length. I am inclined to agree 
with the District Collector of Dacca that Boali is the same fish 
as Boduli. The fish is known among ichthyologists as Wallago 
attu (Bl. and Schn.). Pseudeutropius atherinoides (Bloch) is a 
small species which is known as Bodua in Eastern Bengal. The 
reference in the Dacca fall of fishes cannot be to this species 
as specimens of Boduli about one cubit in length and 6 Ibs. 
in weight were picked up by the local people. 

Baichi or Baicha (bacha of Eastern Bengal) refers to 
Kutropiichthys vacha (H.B.) which is a common fish at Dacca, 
but I do not see any similarity between these names and Nowchi. 
I am inclined to regard Nouchi a misprint for Mouchi as 
indicated above. 


EXPLANATION OF THE Ratns or FISHES. 


Gudger (op. cit., 1921 and 1929) has already discussed the 
various explanations that have hitherto been advanced to 
account for the rains of fishes and has come to the conclusion 
that © for these “' rains *’ the explanation uniformly given (and 
the only one tenable) is that of the whirlwind or water-spout’. 
The analysis of the meteorological data concerning the recent 
rains of fishes at Muzaffarpur has led Dr. 8. N. Sen to the same 
conclusion (vide infra, pp. 111—116), but in view of the matter 
that has appeared in Kim’s notes, it seems desirable to review 
in somewhat greater detail the popular explanations of the 
phenomenon. 

ving out of consideration the explanation sometimes 
given of the dormant eggs hatching out after a heavy rainfall 
as highly untenable, attention may be directed to four other 
explanations that have found currency in literature. 

I. The fishes supposed to have fallen with rain might have 
been migrating overland from one stream or pond to another, — 

Of the species of fish that are known to have fallen with 
rains in India, fr pce” wiopalass is the only kind that migrates 
overland. The other fishes such as Wallagu, Barbus, Esomus, 
Chela, Cirrhina, Amblypharyngodon, Barilius, ys 
and Mastacembelus are not known to leave water and wander 
about. The last two kinds are amphibious in their mode of 

tion, whereas the others are purely aquatic-breathers. 
(1921) has remarked that ‘ many of the falls have taken 
place in northern countries, where there are no migratory fish, 
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and finally many of the fish rained down are marine forms ’. 
In view of the above, this explanation is ruled out of further 
consideration. 

Il. The fishes might have been left behind by overflows 
in the manner indicated by Kim’s correspondent or as alleged 
by Eglini long ago (Wittenbergischen Wochenblatt zum Aufnehmen 
der Naturkunde, pp. 329-330, 370, 1771). 

I am fully aware of the fact that after heavy floods fishes 
are left stranded on the banks of rivers. This often happens 
in the high lands of Central Asia, and I have received collections 
of such stranded fishes from Tibet and Chitral. The details 
that are available in connection with the rains of fishes do not 
leacl one to the conclusion that the fishes had been left behind 
by overfiows. The rains of marine fishes many miles inland 
from the sea, the falls on high lands or roofs of houses far out 
of the reach of floods, the falls of fishes in places with no stream, 
lake or pond in their neighbourhood, the localized occurrence 
of these falls, especially the falls in the Sundarbans and Burdwan 
where fishes were found in a comparatively straight path only 
a few inches wide, extending over a considerable stretch of the 
country and the occurrence of the bottom, mud-dwelling or 
stone-sucking (Gobiid#) species in the falls clearly show that 
the above explanation cannot apply to such occurrences. 
Reference may also be made to the account of the three witnesses 
mentioned by Kim. 

Ill. The fishes may have been estivating and have been 
awakened by the coming of the rain. 

Gudger has already given reasons to show that this explana- 
tion cannot apply to the reported rains of fishes from countries 
all over the world. The recent rains of fishes in Muzaffarpur 
occurred during July and August when even the e#stivating 
Species are active, for it is well known that these fishes become 
vivified after a first few monsoon showers which occur usually 
in the second half of June. Moreover, the majority of the 
fishes known to have rained in India belong to the non- 
wstivating type. 

IV. The rains of fishes are due to the action of heavy winds, 
whirlwinds and water-spouts. 

In the accompanying diagram (fig. 1), I have indicated 
the places in India whence the rains of fishes have been recorded 
so far including those given in this paper. It will be seen that 
the part of the country below Nepal, from Muzaffarpur in the 
east and Meerut on the west with Jhansi, Allahabad and Benares 
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upwards in the form of strong, vertical currents cause whirlwinds 
and water-spouts. Water-spout formation is a fairly frequent 
occurrence in Northern Bihar, and has been responsible for the 
popular belief’ that Airfivata, one of Indra’s elephants, sucks 
up water from the earth by means of its trunk. The similarity 
in the funnel-like form of a water-spout and that of the trunk 
of an elephant is very suggestive to the minds of the simple 
village folks. 

The Kathiawar area and the region of the Gangetic Delta 
also seem suitable localities for the falls of animals, and Dr. Sen 
shows how sometimes the meteorological conditions over these 
areas induce the formation of water-spouts. The falls at Poona 
and Byculla have to be regarded meteorologically as exceptional 
occurrences. In other parts of India where the north-easterly 
Himalayan winds have no access, the chances of the water-spout 
formation, and the consequent falls of animals, are very remote. 
Most of the rains of fishes have occurred during the monsoon 
months—July, August, and September—but an exceptionally 
big fall of fishes has been reported from Dacca (vide table on 
p- 100) in February and from Fattehpur in May. Both these 
months fall within the nor’wester period, during which water- 
spout formation may occur wherever and whenever light air 
gets enclosed between cold and heavy winds. 

There are two other facts concerning the falls of fishes 
which may be mentioned. So far as it has been possible to 
ascertain, the falls are said to have occurred about the middle 
of the day and the fish precipitated with a final, heavy shower. 
Dr. Sen shows from a study of the meteorological conditions 
that this is what it should be. It is thus seen that all the 
problems associated with the falls of fishes in India are capable 
of simple meteorological explanations. I am greatly indebted 
to Dr. Sen for his kind help and valuable suggestions, and above 
all, for his contribution on the meteorology of the recent rains 
of fishes at Muzaffarpur. 

In connection with the action of whirlwinds and water- 
spouts, Mr. Johan van Manen has directed my attention to 
two interesting passages in Peddington’s * The Sailor’s Horn- 
book’. For instance, it is stated that ‘ The mischievous kinds 
of these whirlwinds seem to be nothing more than those just 
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described, but of force enough to destroy houses and men, 
uproot trees and even to tear, break and throw down buildings, 
and they may be traced, in accounts from various parts of the 
world as well as in India, of all sizes ; from a few feet up to 
some hundred yards in diameter, and as occurring in all kinds 
of weather, and by night as well as by day. Many of these 
also in passing brooks or ponds, have been known to assume the 
appearance of water-spouts for the time, and to raise up the water 
and even the fish with it’ (Ist ed., p. 264; 2nd ed., p. 240. The 
italics are mine). The sucking up of fishes by the action of 
whirlwinds is again referred to as follows: ‘* We have seen that 
whirlwinds on shore, certainly so far resemble water-spouts, 
that they lift water and fish. There is equally no doubt, that 
when sea water-spouts reach the shore, they become whirl- 
winds...... * (Ist ed., p. 270; 2nd ed., p. 245). 

The late Jamadar of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, an 
inhabitant of the Ballia District, U.P., informed me that whirl- 
winds are a common feature in his part of the country and 
that he had himself witnessed the water of a tank in his village 
being sucked up by one of Lord Indra’s elephants. No water 
or fish were left in the tank afterwards. In this district, people 
are fully aware that sometimes fishes fall from the sky with 
rains. Ballia is to the south-west of Muzaffarpur, but not 
very far from it. Thus it is within the area of special weather 
conditions which induce the formation of water-spouts. 

Dr. J. N. Mookherjee, Professor of Chemistry im the 
University of Calcutta, informs me that some years ago there 
was a rain of fishes near his village in the Burdwan District. 
The fish did not fall all over the country but were found in a 
long, narrow and fairly straight row over a considerable stretch 
of the country. The nature of this rain is comparable to that 
which fell at the Sundarbans on September 20, 1839." As has 
been indicated by Gudger* ‘These fishes must have fallen 
from the whirling lower end of a funnel-shaped spout after the 
pillar had broken in two, as is often the case’. 


ADDENDUM. 


Since the above was sent to press, Kim has reported two 
further falls of fishes in the columns of the Statesman. Mr. James 
Dewar, at one time Manager of the Patrakala Tea Co. in Sylhet, 
informed Kim that one late afternoon during the late Spring of 
1913, just when the chota barsat was breaking. * The coolie 
women were plucking leaf about a hundred yards from the edge 
of a dried up bheel and the nearest stream was about half a 

mile away. The ground was generally hard and dry as usual at 








Le 5} Rains of Fishes, Bombay Times for 1856. 
2 Gudger ms Rains is of Fishes, Natural History, XXI, p. 619 (1921). 
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the end of the cold weather. In looking over the quality of the 
leaf in the baskets of the pluckers, Mr. Dewar noticed two 
or three small fish in the basket of one woman. She explained 
that she had found them on the ground and added that quite a 
number had been found by other pluckers. Mr. Dewar was not 





Fie. 1.—Rains of Fishes in India. 


quite convinced and himself made a search for fish and actually 
found a number under the bushes over a line of about 200 
yards.’ 

‘The fish were from six to seven inches in length, wriggling, glisten- 
ing, and very much alive and looked very edible. The “ happening " took 
place just after a slight drizzle of rain. It intrigued me greatly and 

have no hesitation in saying that the fish were not placed where they 
were found by any human agency’ (Statesman, January 26th, 1934.). 


The second record is furnished by Mr. A. Barbour of 
Titaghur who wrote to Kim as follows :— 


*At Uttar-Tirhut, 10 miles east of Muzaffarpur, in 1906, along with 
another man, I saw a dry road (an inch above the level of the country 
round about) become covered by a shoal of a OTE which arrived in 


Mr. Dewar's observation is probably the first on record 
which shows that a fall of fishes was not accompanied by 


a heavy shower. as 





ARTICLE No. 14, 


The Meteorological Aspects of the Recent ‘ Rains of 
Fishes’ in the Muzaffarpur District. 


By S. N. SEn. 


In connection with the rains of fishes observed on the 
10th July and 30th August, 1933, in the Muzaffarpur District, 
Bihar, Dr. Hora of the Zoological Survey of India asked me to 
explore the possibility of a meteorological explanation. I have 
looked up the weather charts of the dates mentioned and 
find that typical nor’ wester conditions (vide p. 83 of the 
Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress, Nagpur, 1931) were 
established over Bihar on both the days. As a matter of fact 
widespread thunderstorms were successfully forecasted by the 
Alipore Observatory on both the occasions. 

The Monsoon Front—Before proceeding to a meteorological 
explanation of the particular instances cited by Dr. Hora it 
may be an advantage to discuss Fig. 2 which shows the normal 
distribution of the various air currents over India at the height 
of the monsoon season. 

So far as the monsoon air trajectories are concerned the 
diagram is essentially the same as that given by Hann. The 
only modification that has been introduced is the identification 
and distribution of the various air masses over the Indian 
continent in the monsoon season. These are the easterly air 
current at the foot of the Eastern Himalayas and the hot air 
over the Punjab and the N.-W.F. Province. The mode of 
representation of the various air currents is the same in Figs. 2, 
3 and 4. The boundary line between the two branches of the 
Indian monsoon current and the Eastern Himalayan current is 
shown by a toothed line. This line will be referred to later 
as the line of discontinuity or the monsoon front. Even in 

the absence of pure monsoon air the same type of front may 
be established over Northern India in other seasons also but 
the details need not be discussed here. Provisionally the dia- 
in this paper may be taken to represent the average 
conditions from the ground up to 0-5 km. level. 

Occlusion of the Bay air..-The Himalayan current usually 
comes down as an easterly or north-easterly current mainly 
‘elcng sthe Brahmaputra Valley and travels westwards along 
the foot of the Himalayas. It is cooler and therefore heavier 
than the southerly Bay current. Consequently there may start 
separate streams from the parent Himalayan current and tlow 
down approximat southwards mainly under the action of 
Sie etlakinis sin ciiuinasnoes, when 
>See. Sage a In the circumstances when 
coalesce a portion of the warm and 
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moist Bay air 15 likely to become isolated within the Himalayan 
air mass. When this type of isolation or ‘ occlusion’ of the 
Bay air occurs, whirls in the atmosphere are likely to be 
formed (vide Nature, January 1931, p. 128). In favourable 
circumstances these whirls may give rise to water-spouts. 
In the nor’wester season, ¢.e., from February to June, these 
whirls often develop into tornadoes. As a matter of fact, 
descriptions of corrugated iron roofs being lifted and carried 
many miles away, appear in the newspapers almost every year 
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of Nepal, possibly mainly along the course of the river Kosi. 
Whatever the details of the process may be, it is a fact that 
the Eastern Himalayan air generally accumulates over Bihar 
and the United Provinces north of the toothed line in Fig. 2 
and then again subsides towards the Central Provinces. It is 
during this subsidence that the occlusion of the Bay air very 
often occurs giving rise to locally heavy rainsqualls. The 
frequency of the whirls should naturally be large near about 
the normal line of discontinuity as shown in Fig. 2. A remark- 
able confirmation of this view is provided by Dr. Hora’'s chart 
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Weather Charts shew that the Eastern Himalayan air frequently 
travels long distances over the Indian continent and the Bav 
of Bengal. Under the influence of the Bay depressions it often 
penetrates South India and with the westward travel of the 
depressions this air mass finds its way into Gujrat. The 
isolated occurrences of rains of fishes in other parts of India as 
shewn in Dr. Hora’s chart may, therefore, be explained on the 
same basis as has already been indicated. 

Meteorological Conditions over Bihar on the 10th July, 1933— 
With the introductory remarks in the preceding paragraphs it 
is now proposed to consider in detail one of the two cases. 
wiz., the ram of fishes which occurred at Bhicanpur in the 
Muzaffarpur District at 2-30 P.M. on the 10th July, 1933. 

Figs. 3 and 4 represent the distribution of the Bay, the 
Arabian Sea and the Himalayan current at 8 hrs. and 17 hrs. 
respectively on that date. The figures, though idealized for 
the sake of easy explanation, have nevertheless been derived 
from an analysis of the actual weather charts of the Alipore 
Observatory. The changes in the upper winds at Allahabad 
were significant. The wind at 0-5 km. in the morning was 
southerly, force 6, and in the afternoon it changed to northerly, 
force 4. This reversal and other evidence suggest large scale 
subsidence of the Himalayan air. It will be seen from Fig. 3 
that Muzaffarpur was very near to the monsoon front in the 
morning. The position of the front in the afternoon of the 
same day as seen from Fig. 4 suggests that there was a general 
tendency for the occlusion of the monsoon air over south Bihar. 
It is, therefore, apparent that conditions were favourable for 
the formation of whirls on the monsoori front especially over 
Bihar. In the following table rainfalls of 2” and over at the 
various rain-recording stations in Bihar and Orissa are given. 


AMOUNT OF KAINFALL. 


RECORDED BETWEEN 8 HRS. OF 10TH AND 8 HRS. OF IlITH 
Juuy, 1933. 
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The afternoon Daily Weather Chart of the 10th July shews 
that most of the rain in the Muzaffarpur District at any rate 
occurred “before 5 p.m. The Bhicanpur Factory where the 
rain of fishes occurred on that day is about 4 miles to the north 
of the small river Gundak and about 6 miles north of the 
Muzaftarpur town. The factory recorded 7° of rain by the 
afternoon of the 10th. The rainfall of 15” at Katra which is 
about 18 miles north-east of the Muzaffarpur town and about 
3 miles on the east bank of the river Baghmati is also significant. 
The rainfall distribution in the neighbourhood of Katra- 
Bhicanpur-Muzaffarpur region suggests the formation, travel 
and dissipation of a water-spout or spouts. These probably 
formed and sucked up fishes to be deposited later. The details 
of the mechanism of the formation of water-spouts, which are 
very local in character, are questions of micro-meteorology, 
and cannot, may be eee here. 

As regards the frequency of the rains of fishes being greatest 
in the afternoon it may be noted that the greatest frequency of 
despa da cack tie er a picked cheese 
disc in another paper which \ ubli shortly. 
It may be briefly noted here that in the Hes ee there is 
usually an accentuation of the horizontal temperature gradient 
to the south of the Eastern Himalayan air mass thus giving 
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rise to conditions favourable for its subsidence. 
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ARTICLE No. 15 


Angami-English Dictionary—Part I, 
By Dr. Hararu. . 
FoREWORD. 


It is several years, | regret to say, since Dr. Haralu 
brought to me in Kohima a complete dictionary, Angami- English 
and English-Angami, compiled by himself with the aid of other 
Angami collaborators, and asked me if I could get this diction- 
ary published. In the form in which the dictionary was it 
seeined to need some revision and modification. Tones had not 
been shown and the collaborators’ knowledge of the English 
language, though more than adequate colloquially, and a 
knowledge which did them much credit in the circumstances in 
which it was acquired, was not really enough to enable them to 
render in English the subtle differences of meaning possessed 
by the Angami words, differences so difficult to express, even 
when the meaning is clear, that I have sometimes found the 
greatest difficulty in translating the Angami into lucid English 
myself. 

I gladly accepted the dictionary and with the help of 
Mr. J. E. Tanquist, a member of the American Baptist Mission 
working in Kohima, started to work through Dr. Haralu’s 
manuscript, amplifying and altering wherever it seemed neces- 
sary. Unfortunately the work of dictionary-making is long and 
life is short and by the time we got to ‘k’ in the Angami- 
English version [ was transferred to another post which made it 
quite impossible for me to continue. Mr. J. P. Mills has with 
him the remainder of the manuscript, and it is hoped that in 
the course of time he and his successors in the Naga Hills may 
be able to bring the work to completion. Meanwhile it will be 
of help to them to have the first part of it in print and it may 
he useful for other purposes as well, fragmentary though it 


In committing it to the press I feel that some acknowledg- 
ments are due to those who helped me in the revision in addition 
to Mr. ‘Tanquist. These were mainly the Angami interpreters 
of the Deputy Commissioner's staff in Kohima, in particular 
Nihu and Lhuvisilie of Kohima, Nikrihu of Jotsoma and 
Thepfurhitsi of Khonoma. The dialect used is primarily that 


of Kohima, though in many cases the Khonoma variant is 


to 








this dictionary rightly 


J. H. Hurron. 





Dr. Haratu'’s PREFACE. 


This little work has been placed before the public in 
response to a long-felt demand from among the foreigners who 
are desirous of being acquainted with the Angami tongue as 
well as from the men of this district who are desirous of learning 
the English language. ) 

As a matter of fact, my predecessors have attempted to 
give eleborate lessons on the Angami language in many a simple 
text-book for the beginners. I have always found that the 
beginners of this language were very much handicapped tn their 
study of such a complicated language for want of a dictionary 
of the Angami language suitable to their needs. 

With a view to supplement this long-felt demand, this book 
has been compiled. But I fear I have not adequately dis- 
charged the obligations it implies. It is the result of my 
fourteen years constant endeavour to compile this work. If any 
one is found to be slightly helped in the study of the language 
by this Lexicon, I shall regard it worth my labour. I do not 
pretend to claim any originality in the compilation of this 
dictionary except it is perhaps the first of its kind. 

I must acknowledge my thanks to Messrs. Krusiehu, 
Ruzhukhrie, Pehielie, Riuzielie. Kevichusa, and Neilhouzhu for 
their valuable suggestions during the time of compilation and 
for their encouragement in my humble attempt, without which, 
this work would never have seen the light of day. 


HaRALv. 


Colhgs) 





His AUTOBIOGRAPHY. * 


Like other domestic people of this part of the country, not 
with a Silver spoon in my mouth, but with the same poverty 
stricken manner, so blessed by the Omnipotent God according 
to the social custom of Naga Hills, at Kenoma village, I was 
born in the year 1881. 

So unfortunate was I, that I could not see the dearest face 
of my father, who took his everlasting rest in the eternal world 
soon after my birth. 

Thus, being clunched myself into the miserable lap of my 
dearest mother in the like manner I have grown up in course of 
time to be one of the most unfortunate youth. If had none but 
my poor mother to look after me in this world at the critical 
time. In my place it was not customary to impart any educa- 
tion to the children. They should begin their lives as a cultivator 
from their very childhood and that is why my mother used to 
take me always to the field to start my life as a peasant. I 
was not, however, fully appreciating with my mother’s idea of 
turning me into an artless farmer when [ could understand a 
little about the world. 

In the beginning of my life somehow or other I was not 
satisfied with the village life. | wanted something more than the 
ordinary village people, for which in course of time I found 
myself compelled to make an adventure to Kohima for the sake 
of acquiring knowledge and other languages in the hope of 
leading my people who are living in perfect darkness. 

Consequently, when I was about 9 years old, I left my 
village quietly in order to start for Kohima and see what the 
youths of my age were doing there at that time. But unfor- 
tunately it so happened that I had lost my way to Kohima in the 
midst of a thick forest and had to pass the night under the 
shelter of the hollow of a tree where I was in no better condition 
than a beast having been dangerously disturbed by wild beasts 
and by the bites of ants and pricking of shrubs, and I had no 
alternative left on my part than to besmear my body with wet 
soils to get a little relief from the biting pain of the insects. 
It is needless to say that I had no other garment on my body 
save a piece of ‘lengta’ as worn by the Nagas to cover their 
private parts. 

Luckily, I arrived at Khonoma on the fourth day of my 
leaving home quite starving and penniless, dressless and help- 
less. On the 5th day I arrived at Kohima from Khonoma a 
distance of 11 miles. After arriving Kohima I passed about 10 

days in the compound of the Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills 
(Colonel A. EF Woods) where I met certain friends of my father 
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with whom I passed my days learning at the same time few 
words of Assamese language. After that I was employed asa 
Shepherd on a monthly wages of Rupees four per month by 
Colonel Woods who seeing my faithful work as a Shepherd 
again appointed me as a Cowherd on a monthly allowance of 
Rupees five, to look after his own Cows. Thus I had to pass a 
lengthy period of about five vears in such a state. Soon after 
this I was appointed as an Interpreter in the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s court when Major A. A. Howells came here as the 
Deputy Commissioner; who seeing my young age sent me to 
the Mission School at Kohima for my future welfare. It was on 
June Sth, 1902, that [ was sent to School under the Mission at 
Kohima after my 8 months’ service as a Dobashi. I was 
educated in the Mission School for about five to six years under 
great difficulty. After I finished my career in the local Mission 
School, 1 was sent to the Berry White Medical School at 
Dibrugarh, by Sir W. J. Reid, Governor of Assam, when he was 
the Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills, to study the course of a 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon. It is needless to say that I had to 
undergo much difficulties in my student life for want of pecu- 
niary help, though I was granted a Scholarship to cover my 
expenses. 

During my student life in the Mission School, | was very 
unfortunate and helpless that I had to starve at times having 
none to give me a morsel of food. I do well remember that 
once I had to pass full eight days by taking only one Pumpkin, 
making it into eight pieces, each piece being for one day’s meal. 
Having seen my wretched condition Dr. S. W. Rivenburg 
moved with pity on me and helped me with Rupees three or 
four a month as a remuneration for my coaching the Junior 
Students of the School after his instruction. This | of 
course was as much as a heavenly blessing on me at that hour 
ot crying need fon aay bread and IT was still grateful to him 
and shall remain so till I leave this world. 

Having experienced such difficulties I turned out success- 
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PRONUNCIATION. 


Simple vowels, 
a,a@ as « in father. 0,6 as o in pole. 
a as «a in fat. 6 as o in pot. 
a as a in fall. u, 0 as oo in pool, 
e,@ as e in fetter. a as uw in pull. 
i, 1 as + in marine. i as # in German 
i as # im pin. briider. 
Diphthongs. 
The values of some of these are almost impossible to render 
in English. 
ai as ai in aisle. 
au as ow in cow. 
ei as ¢ in ffte or a in fate. 
ia as ya in Kenya or ye in yet. 
je as 7 slightly drawled. 
ou as 6 slightly prolonged. 
uo as o preceded by a faint sound of w; in the Khonoma 


dialect it becomes a simple o. 


Unaspirated consonants. 
as in English, 
as in church. 
dental not palatal. 
as in English. 
hard as ae get, giggle. 
| as anne i po sounded. 
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Composite consonants, 


pf as in cupful; this bilabial ( changes to kw (with the 
value of qu in English) in the Khonoma dialect. 
Other combined consonants are as indicated by the 
individual letters composing them, 


Ton es = 


Generally speaking three tones are distinguished—high, 
middle, and low. ‘These are indicated only where they are 
necessary to distinguish the various meanings of an otherwise 
identical word. The signs used are ~ for the high, — for the 
middle, and — for the low. Occasionally more are required and 
these are distinguished as rising,/, and falling,\, and are located 
between the middle and high and the middle and low as the 
case may be, making seven possible tones in all for any given 
syllable: s\-\x\v7W—. The sign for tone precedes the syllable 
qualified. They are here arranged in descending order. Tone, 
stress and even, apparently, aspiration are all varied to distin- 
guish different meanings from the same root. It is on the 
latter ground that the relative arrangement of words contain- 
ing ch and chh does not always conform to strict alphabetical 
order. The apparent ambiguity between the rising and falling 
signs, indicating tones between the high and the middle and 
between the middle and the low respectively, does not in prac- 
tice arise in this vocabulary, as these rising and falling signs 
are only used when an otherwise identical syllable with a high, 
middle or low tone with its appropriate sign also appears ; the 
value therefore of the rising or falling sign is determined by 
the order of printing in the vocabulary. Thus in ke/kre 
(p. 152) the sign indicates a tone rising from low to middle, as 
determined by ke_kre which follows it, whereas ke/krii indi- 
cates a tone rising from middle to high and ke\krii, a tone 
falling from middle to low, as determined by their reference 
to ke-krii, and also, in the latter case, to ke_krii (p. 153). 


Accent. 
Normally the accent is equally distributed between the 
syllables of a word. Where this is not the case stress is indi- 


cated by an acute accent, e.g., chiigé, where the second syllable 
is accented, 


» Me 


ai, see achie. 


A. 


a, the first letter and the first 
vowel in the Angami Naga 
alphabet. It is pronounced 
as ‘‘a’”’ in “ father”, ‘‘art’”’, 
etc. 


a, I, my, me; personal pro- 
noun. In aeme, *“‘my pro- 
perty ’’, a is in the posses- 
sive case; in avi, ** struck 
me’', a is in the objective 
case. 


abei, an exclamation of con- 
sternation uttered by a man 
who has just escaped causing 
an injury to another by 
missing him with missile 
aimed at something else. 


-abeij4, to fail to hit the 
mark. 


abou, abu (boulie), my dar- 
ling, my beloved child. 


abu, abunu, permit me to, 
cause me to, I was permitted 
to, | was made to, ete. 


achie (ayie) yes, all right; a 
particle implying consent. 
adiela, Never mind! Let it 

be! 
adziigweu, my lover, wooer, 
paramour (of the man only). 


adziigweii, my sweetheart (of 
the woman only). 


ah, an expression of sorrow, 
vexation or worry; Alas! 


ahou, an expression of aston- 

ishment, sudden surprise or 
fear. 
.. 2 





akhru, (1) an expression of 
amazement or fear; did you 
ever! well I declare! The 
corresponding form of the 
word as used by women is 
akhrie. 
(2) an expression of depre- 
cation used to calm anger or 
excitement. Only the men 
use this form of the word, 
the corresponding word used 
by the women being akhrie. 


akhru, my brain. 
akhrie,=akhru, q.v., in first 


or second sense; used by 
women only. 


ala, an exclamation expressing 
pain, sorrow, anxiety, regret, 
ete.: oh! (also ale, aya). 


ale, see ala. 

apau, m. apaii, f. a term of 
endearment used to children 
as (my) “* pet’. 

athia, very good; all right. 


athiAadiuchii, an exclamation 
used in case of narrow escape 
from the accident. 


athuo, Berberis, a kind of tree 
giving a yellow dye. (Also 
called nitho). 

avali, agree; ratify. 

ave, an utterance ex Siena, 
sympathy or pity: to fee 
sorry for. 

avie, my property. 

avu, we two; with reference 
to the person speaking and 
the person addressed. 

aya, see ala. 

ayie, see achic. 


( 123 ) 


- OA 

a, the second letter and the 
second vowel in the Angam: 
Naga alphabet. It is pro- 
nounced as **a”’ in ‘‘add”’, 
“pan, etc. 


A. 


4, the third letter and the 
third vowel in the Angami 
Naga alphabet. It is pro- 


nounced as in ‘“ ball” or 
as “‘aw’’ in “‘draw’”’. ‘*oa”’ 
in ‘* broad’, ete. 

B. 


b, the fourth letter and the 
first consonant in the Anga- 
mi Naga alphabet. [It is 
pronounced as “hb” in 
“bulb”, ‘‘ tube ’’, etc. 

ba, (1) to be, is, am, are: 
exist, be present, be at 
home, to be resting from 


field work because of penyie, 
eto. 


(2) to sit, to rest on a seat, 
ete. 


(3) the proper place for any- 


one or anything. The 
possessive pronoun must be 
prefixed, “‘his place’’, “its 


place”, etc.; seat. 

ba, to add something as in 
Nene a rice to up 
weight (used principally in 
trade). 

baba, an expression used 
especially with the negative, 
as baba mo, which then in- 


picotes eal ean oes 


or number: 


of lepask ait ae yo 
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baba, turbid. 
bacha, 


seat. 
bacha, to last long. 
bada, stool, seat. 


bada, idle, remaining without 
doing work. 


bench. long wooden 


bagei, cart, wagon, etc. 

bagou, to crawl. 

bagwe (also bawe) old village 
(as distinct from colonies). 


bahi, to loll or recline, to 
adopt an attitude of neither 
sitting erect nor lying flat. 
bake, corner seat. 


bakhra, cloth or mat spread 
to sit on. 


bakril, greenish nasal mucous. 
bala, middle seat. 


balhi, tilt. tilted, 
one side. 


resting on 


balo, still existing, vet remain- 
ing, staying, etc. 

baluo, —/falo. 

baluo, =dald. 

banu, sit back to back. 

bapfiiii, orchid. 

bara, chair. 

barhu, to squat, to sit upon 
the heels and hams. 

basa, new village; new section 
of village. 

basa, is more. 

batha, a half standing and 


half sitting attitude; to 
adopt such an attitude. 


batou, a small stool, round 


and without ae 





Tt. 
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batounga, to sit erect and 
watch intently. 


batu, — Aafou. 
bavii, gong, watch, clock. 
baviida, hour. 


bawe, old village; old section 
of village (see bagire). 


bawe, is, are (present tense of 
the verb ba). 


baya, is, are, exists, lives (in a 
house or village). 


bayie, winter, the dry season. 


bazha, a term used to denote 
foreign musical instruments. 


bazha, to sit on the floor. 

ba, bo, trunk, the axis of a 
tree. 

~—ba, —bo, shut, cover, enclose. 

_ba, —bo, a fence erected in 
the verandah of a house to 


enclose a place for sacrifice; 
a place so fenced. 


ba, the main or essential part 
of anything, ‘“‘the root of 

the matter "”. 

“baba, mud ; muddy. 


bade, basis, beginning founda- 
tion. 


badi, a great tree; (hence) of 
rich 1 family. 


aoe , barren, unfruitful tree ; 

ee little or no fruit at 
— ‘ 

4 toe the trunk of 

is ¢ ed into | & num- 
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banyie, immature ‘Wa plant 
which has not yet grown to 
its full size, 


bapfii, a tree with many 
branches, a bush. 


baphi, a tree which grows 
horizontally. 

batei, a kind of bean with a 
black seed. 

batsa, a mature tree, a tree 
plant grown to its full size. 

batsa, fruitful; bearing fruit 
in plenty. 
bé, incubate, to sit on eggs 
or cover in order to hatch 
them as a hen does. 

—bé, to clip, to cut with 
scissors; to nip; to pinch ; 
to clasp hard between two 
surfaces. 

—bé, to burrow ; heaps of mould 
cast by rats. 

_bé, to boil; 
water. 

bé,=ba, is, etc. 

bébé, to murmur, to mutter. 

begwe same as bewe. 

beibei (bibi), clinking sound. 

béle, broody ; sitting or wish- 
ful to sit and incubate (of a 
fowl). 

béme, to brood: to sit on 

_ @ggs in order to hatch them. 

benia, a Neicgaes sini of bam- 
boo. in 


atching. 
| (= be=olip): 
‘Rapes new heaps of mould cast 
_by some animals, especially 
rats and “erabs— (<be= 
burrow ; sa=new). 


to cook in hot 


at oa a strip of bamboo used 
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bevii, to brood, to sit on eggs 
to hatch them. 


bewe, old heaps of mould cast 
by some animals, especially 
crabs and rats. 


bi—, see Dezie, 

bia, biam, never 
doesn’t matter. 

bibi, =beibe: 

bicha, see mecha. 

“bie, to take up something 
such as gram with the hand. 

bie, to touch, to put the 

hands on, 

bieperhu, to 
dirty. 

biepesuo, biepesho, to spoil. 

_bie, a basket measure the 
capacity of which is about 
sixty pounds. 

_bie, a Sema basket. 

biede, depression ; dent. 

bieja, to miss: to fail to 
touch: (hence) to fail to do 
right; to make a mistake. 

borohu (borhu), hoopoe. 

bou, bu, arm ; the limb extend- 


ing from the shoulder to the 
hand. 

bou (boui), bu, 
full of noise. 

bou, vessel; anything hollow 
for holding food, liquid, 
things, etc. 

bou, bu, room, chamber; 
(hence) swelling, ulcer in 
tumid condition. 


bouba, to shoulder; to carry 


mind! it 


soil, to make 


clamorous ; 


on the shoulder. 
boui, bui, enclitic used to 
intensify or emphasize mean- 


ing, thus zei=dark, zeiboui = 
very dark. 
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boubie, forearm. 

boudaboulie, waist-coat (lit. 
a garment into which the 
arms are inserted but which 
has the sleeves cut off. 

boutsa (boucha, bouchie), 
wrist. 

buoga, coward. 


bouhya, the act of raising the 
arm, 


bouka, shoulder. 

boulia, coat: shirt ; (any gar- 
ment with sleeves, cf. 
keboutie). 

boulie, to put on coat or shirt. 

bouluo, cockroach. 

bounge (buonge), also called 
bor, bora, beetle; in parti- 
cular the dung or burying 
beetle, scarabaeus. 

bouru, vaccination; lit. arm 
writing or arm scratching. 

bouthu, elbow. 

bouthuru, elbow-cap; the 
bone at the point of the 
elbow. 

boutsa, broken (of a gourd). 

bu (bo), let; to allow. 

bubu, soft. (<t#bubu—rot; 
putrify). 

bubu (boubu), to bubble. 

buo, to defecate; to evacuate 
excrement. 

buo, to dabble; to play or 
work in water so as to become 
wet; to slush. 

buokra, a white secretion from 
the eye; the white part of 
bird’s dung. 


buonyli, particles of excre- 
ment ering to the anus 
after defecation. 
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buonyhil,= Buora (2), aticks 
covered with fecal matter. 

buopfiimia, scavenger, 
aweeper, remover of dung. 

buoprie, break wind. 

buozha, loose stool! (medical). 

buora, (1) old excrement. 
(2) sticks covered with fecal 
matter, used in jest to soil 
others. 

buoritihii, hoopoe. 

buorhei (borhi), fresh stool 
or excrement; fresh (cow) 
dung. 

buosa, n. dried excrement, old 
dung; vb. to be constipated, 
to evacuate hard stools. 

buota, fecal concretion. 

buozakrii, one who very often 
answers the call of nature - 
(hence) coward. 


bviirii (keli), bull-roarer. 


C. 


c, the fifth letter and the 
second consonant in the 
Angami Naga alphabet. It 
is used only in combination 
with “‘h”’ asin the English 
“church ”’. 

cha, n. handle; meaning, 


vb. borrow: decide. 


—cha, vb. fade; turn pale ; 
wither. 
_cha, oh throttle: tie on a 


round the waist. 
both cases the signi- 
fcance is that of passing a 
eh ninee anes object oe 
te e noose Vv 
pulling the opposite ends of 
the string, and this is the 
true meaning of the word.) 
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~cha,~chaa, n. fence; (hence) 
the purlieus of the village. 

cha (kra), many. 

cha (kra), white. 

(cha) chha, n. road. 
vb. (1) raise ; (2) cook. 

(cha),_chha, adj. long. 
vb. (1) ask; (2) strain, filter. 

chaba, main road. 

chacha, far. distant 

chachie, path. 

chachii, the sixth month of 
the Angami year, approxi- 
mately June. 

chachii, to cook, 
food. 

~chachii, pale; sickly. 

_chachil, a black bead made 
of plantain seed. 

chachu, see chathou. 

chadanyi, a festival celebrat- 
ing the annual clearing of 
paths leading to cultiva- 
tions. 

chadangi, same as above. 

(chadi), chha di, big road. 

chadi, village fence. 

chadi, the seventh month of 
the Angami year, approxi- 
mately July. 

chadza, cross-roads. 

chage, a kind of grass having 
big and long leaves. 

chagwinizu, millipede. 

chahe, chahie, the drinking 
of liquor by the wayside, 


usually partaken by a group 
of persons outside the 


village. 

chahou, a stockade or strong 
fence surrounding an en- 
closed space. 


prepare 
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chahuochaya, 
greedy. 

chakha, wate. 

chakha, hindrance, stumbling- 
block. 


chakra (tsakra), a tree or a 
shrub bearing a small edible 
berry. 


chakra, see chiecha (3). 

cha khra, immediately. 

cha_kra, steep path. 

chakhrie (chathie), 
presently, soon. 

chakou, track. 

chakrii, extra food. 

chaku, a narrow and deep 
path. 

chalha, the space outside the 
village gate or fence. 

chali, curt, 
(of speech). 


chapra, passage of wild ani- 
mals: also of men. 


gluttonous ; 


now, 


simple, direct 


chaphrie, bow for ginning 
cotton. 
chara, strong smell; exces- 


sive heat (of the weather). 


chare, an entrance through a 
fence, 





charha, short cut ; Ld Ae fe 
charhe, a pe hina ) OF 
more pat 
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chatha, an offering to the fire 
god in order to appease him. 


chatha, chathou, to stroll. 
chathie, see chakirie. 


chathou, chachu, 
scent: smell: stink. 


chatsa, see chiecha (3). 
chatse, a branch road. 
chatuo, to walk. 
chatuosei, stilts. 


odour ; 


chai, curt; simple; plain; 
direct (of speech). 
chaii, of various kinds. (adj.) 


(chaii) chhaii, highway ; high 
road. 

chavii, to defecate. 

chawhi, chahwi, 
road, 

chawi, a hook; a bent piece 
of wood or metal for hang- 
ing things on. 

chawishiira, a kind of tree, 
commonly fed to cattle. 

chayie, important. 

chayie, popular song ; tune. 

chazhougakhra, a kind of 
vegetable haying a sour 
taste. 

chazhii, straight road. 


chazou, out; outward, out- 
side ; hill, eminence. 


circular 


cha, stake, post. 


hee Neneesey: wake up, 
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chazie, a species of small red 
ant. 


chepa (chiepha), belt. 
Chie, back (of the body). 
-chie, (1) hole. 
(2) rotten. 
(3) to dress wood. 
chie, the verbal suffix in a 
command or request. 
_chie, wet. 
~chie (thie), till, cultivate. 
~chie (tsi), python. 
~chie (riichie), be disgusted 
with. 
chie (ki), pull, drag. 
chie, year. 
chie, see chhie. 
chhie (khi), to distribute or 


present a share of meat at 
ceremony. 
chhie (thsie, sie), to throw 
(of spear or long stick). 
chhie (thi), of equal length. 
chhie (thi), until, till. 
chhie (khi), fathom. 
chhie (khi), (1) guess. 
(2) spell. 
chhie (khi), challenge. 
chiebie, crop ; growing cereal ; 
cereal crop until reaped. 


chiecha (thiecha), the season 
between the reaping and 
final harvesting of the crops 
and the subsequent sowing. 
chiecha, (<chie=back, and 
cha=tie). 
(1) petticoat, skirt. 
(2) ceremonial waist-orna- 
ment consisting of very 
thick white cotton rope. 


(3) belt of woven cotton 
(chakra, chatsa). 
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chiecha, the waist. 
chiechie (thieti), the wild 


turmeric plant (curcuma). 


chiechiekhu (tsiatikhu), a 
species of cicada. 


chiede, a species of wild fig 
(edible). 

chiega (kiga), to dilate; to 
force open, tear apart. 

chiehi, to break bit by bit, to 
crumble. (vb. trans.) 


chiehuba (1) peach-tree (also 
mezarsibo) ; (2) the tree phyl- 
lanthus emblica (khulhiu). 

chiehusi (1) peach (smezarsi) ; 
(2) the fruit of phyllanthus 
emblica (khulhusi). 

chiekechie (thiketi), penia, 
a tabu day observed by the 
Angamis to prevent a blight 
or rot attacking the cereal 
crops. 

chiekesia (chiesie,  thisa) 
penia, a tabu day observed 
by the Angamis to prevent 
the withering or failure of 
the grain in the ear. 

chiekhra, a species of small 
bird with blue feathers on 
the back. 

chiekhrie, sparrow. 

chiekra, a species of hornet. 

chiekra (chiikra), a block for 
cutting up meat, ete. on. 

chiekra (chiekro), clod; a 
lump of earth. 

chiekrachienienuo, a species 
of swallow or martin. 

chiekrii (tsiekril), a migratory 
bird, probably a species of 
fork-tail. 

chie_krii (chiikril), a species 
of solanum which bears a 
yellow fruit (prob. solanum 
indicum). 
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chiekru, a plant, a species of 
solanum. 

chie kru, porcupine. 

chie_kru, streamers of plan- 
tain leaf attached to cup of 
the same material when used 
in Angami ceremonial. 

chielievii, a feast to which the 
participants all contribute. 

chiemiakejii (thimikejii) 
penia, a tabu day observed 
by the Amgamis because the 
roots of the rice plants are 
not growing properly. 

chiemou (shemou), cordia 
myxa L., a species of tree, 
the bark and leave, of which 
yield a brownish dye. 

chiena (tsiena), wormwood., 

chienuo (thino), clan. 

chienuopfii, a species of large 
snake (probably the hama- 
dryad, ophiophagus elaps). 

chienyie (pinyie), an edible 
fungus common on chestnut 
trees. 

chiepfii, an edible fruit (sola- 
num sp.) having a very 
bitter taste. 

chiepfii, stub; the stump of 
small trees when the upper 
part is cut off. 


chiepfi, back-strap: a band 
of plaited cane, or leather, 
passing round the waist of 
the weaver, in order to 
maintain the tension of the 
loom. 

chiepfiikerei, a species of 
small snake or slowworm 
(probably the latter). 


chiepha, belt; a piece of 
leather or other material tied 
round the waist. 
(calamus viminalis). 
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chiepha, wild quince or apple. 


chiephra, a species of small 
owl. 


chiephra, to break, or tear 
apart, or split (using the 
two hands to do it). 

chiephrie, a noose used as a 
snare for catching birds. 


chierha, to tear. 
chiehra, half a fathom, a yard. 


chierhe, a dart, consisting of a 
piece of sharpened bamboo 
for use as a spear; a javelin. 


chierhie (tsarha, tsidrhia), 
to slip, to lose one’s foot- 
hold. 


chie rhuo, to undo. 


chie_rhuo, to tear off length- 
wise, sliver. 


chierie (chieria), the eight 
month of the Angami year, 
approximately August. 


chierie (chieri), a species of 
wild fig tree which yields 
edible fruit. 

chiesa, to fire successive shots 
as from the right and left 
barrels of a double-barrelled 
gun. 

chiesa, the bastard sago palm 
(caryota urens, Linn.). 

chiesi, a species of tree, Litsala 
citrata. 

chieshii (thishii), fresh paddy 
from the last harvest (paddy 
more than one harvest old is 
called ziigwe or ziiwe). 

chietsti (tichii, titsii), a plant, 
the stalk of which has an 


acid taste, a species of 
begonia. } 
chietsii, a head of rice or other 
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chie_tha (kitha), to prolong; 
to pull; to lengthen out. 
chie_tha (tsietha), (1) out- 
crops of rock. 
(2) a great boulder inhabited 
by a spirit or godling. 
(3) stones erected in a line. 
chiet the, to clasp round the 
waist, hold (in wrestling). 
chie_the, (vb. trans.) snap; 
break pieces off (of a cord, 
string, etc.); to break a 
bridge (of a stream or river) ; 
to break a mark (of a spear). 

chiethuo, to miss (in shooting). 
(From chie, shoot, and 
kemethuo, empty). 

_chievii, the simal tree (Bom- 
baz malabaricum). 

~cChievii, a species of large 
cicada. 

chili, small. 

~chhii, pick up, lift. 

~ chhii, hear. 

—chil, do, perform, make. 

~chii, tsi, grow, spring up. 

—chii (chiiu), that (that one). 

~chil, bead. 

~chii, wedge, be wedged in. 

~chhii, ache, pain. 

~chhii, a large basket for 
storing rice. 

_chi, eat. 

_chhii, (1) wild animal. 
(2) flesh, 

chhiiba, a bench of planks or 
bamboos on which are 


placed the baskets for storing 
rice. 


meat. 


chiibeliad, —_ boiled 


-chubilo, cud ; undigested food 


of ruminating animals. 
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chiibuonge, stag-beetle. 


chiichhati (khuchii), the grub 
(nymph) of the larger dragon 
flies. 


chhiicha, to buy meat, cut it 
up and retail it. 
chhiichii, a generic for the 


smaller cats (wild). 


chhiichtinhaphiei, the Indian 


marten: stone-marten. 
chhiihuo, chiiwhuo, to hunt. 


chhihuomia, chiiwhuomia, 
huntsman, hunter: one who 
hunts. 


chhiihyakezakechii, a tabu 
day observed by any Anga- 
mi village when a commun- 
ity from another village is 
entertained with fresh meat. 


chido, a genus of flowering 
tree, wendlandia. 


chiige, lid of basket for stor- 
ing paddy. 


chiigé, a ceremony entailing 
the sacrifice of a small pig 
to procure health for human 
beings or domestic animals. 


chiigesei, a drill, or bow-drill, 
for boring holes in beads, 
etc. 


chiigie, a wooden bar placed 
by the side of paddy bas- 
kets for protecting them 

chiikanyii, a species of wild 
leguminous plant, the leaves 
of which are eaten as a 
vegetable. 


chiikhu, a species of small 
beetle which eats dry meat. 

chiikkra, block for chopping 
meat, wood, etc. 


chiikrii, gland; any internal 
callosity i in the flesh. 
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chiikrii, see chiekri. 

chili, a small tree, alangium 
indicum (formerly marlea 
higoniaefolia). 


chhiili, a species 
(pteris aquilina). 


of bracken 


chhiikou, run or path made 
by the smaller wild animals 
in the jungle. 


chhiilousou, an animal, pro- 
bably legendary, which is 
believed never to come out 
of its hole in the ground 
until it is about to die. It 


is unlucky to see it. It is 
possibly identical with 
chhiivosu. 


chiiluoii (tsiilo), a water in- 
sect found in rice terraces. 


chhiimei, “‘the brush’”’; the 
tail of an animal given in 
hunting to the man who first 
touched the wounded beast, 
in addition to his usual 
share. 


chiimerie, garlic. 


chhiimia, hair or fur of deer 
or of the smaller cats. (cf. 
chiichit). 

chhiimou, hoof. 


chhiinouphe, a foetus taken 
out of the womb of any 
animal killed. 


chhiinuo, small basket for 
storing paddy (chht, q.v., 
and nuwo,=—child). 


chhiipa, (1) an _ intestinal 
parasite of cattle. 


(2) a small red wormlike 
insect found in water. 


chhuphie, the lung (of animals 
only). | | 
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chhiiphra, the baskets for 
storing grain when kept 


separately outside the house 
for fear of fire. 


chhiiphou, ligaments of nerves 
passing through the necks 


of animals; probably the 
ligament of nuchae. 

chirha (rhachii), tubercul- 
osis adnitis, 

chiirhati, vulture. 

chhiirhei, raw meat: uncook- 
ed flesh. 

chhirhei (chhiirhi), tick: a 
parasitic insect which at- 


taches itself to animals. 
chhurhie, a strip of meat. 


chhirhu, (1) the heart, kid- 
ney, spleen and the psoas 
muscle, which are forbidden 
to be burnt by Angami 
custom in the belief that 
the burning of these pre- 
vents their cattle from in- 
creasing. They may, how- 
ever, be boiled—provided 
none of the water they are 
boiled in comes in contact 
with fire. 


(2) the funeral meat which 
according to Angami cus- 
tom is regarded as tabu to 
the clan of the deceased 
after the second day of the 
funeral. The term is also 
appled to the meat eaten 
by pullers of a memorial 
stone, in which case it 
must be consumed, if at all, 
on the day the stone is set 


up. 
(rhu is from kerhu, unclean.) 
(chhit) rhu, to divide ae! 
into equal parts, 
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chhirhuo, shares of meat 
given to acquaintances by 
the performer of a ceremony 
of social status. 


chhiiria, intestine (of animals). 
chhiirie, firefly ; glowworm. 
chhiiru, bone (of animals). 
chiirii, to lie, tell lies. 


chhirii, to lie in wait for or 
stalk game; ‘still hunt- 
ing. *" 

chhiisa, meat which is not 
regarded as tabu by the 
Angamis and can be eaten 
under any circumstances 

* (opposite of chhtirhu). (sa is 
from kemesa, clean). 

chhiisa, ache more. 

chiisa, do more, make more. 


chiise (chiiphi), do much or 
often. 

chhiise (chhiiphi), ache very 
much. 

chiise, a small barrel or 
torpedo-shaped bead made 
from the shell of the conch. 

chhiise, liver (of animals). 

chhiisepe, a ceremonial rite 
performed at the Sekrengi 
with the liver of a sacrificed 


fowl chopped up _ with 
ginger. 
chiisia, then, after that. 
chhiishiilhe, colugo, flying 


lemur (galeopithecus volans). 


chhiisi, chili; red pepper 
(capsicum), 
chiisuo (chiisho), nasty; 


disagreeable to taste; not 
_ palatable. 


chiisuo, must not do. 
chhiisuo, fat (of animals). 
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chhiisuosA, tallow: intestine 
fat of cattle. 


chhiiterhriizha, the right of a 
man who has killed enemies 
or wild animals to wear 
certain ornaments or use 
certain distinctions on his 
grave. 


chhitsie, lard; pig's fat for 
cooking. 

chhiitsii, ‘“‘the mask’: the 
head of an animal, given in 
hunting to the man who first 
wounds or kills the animal. 


chiitsii, an ornament consist- 
ing of a triangular segment 
of conch shell, used as an 
end piece for necklaces. 


chhiivase, abomasum, the 
digestive stomach of a 
ruminant. 

chhiivosa, chhiiva, «a rare 


species of mamma! reported 
to feed on earth-worms and 
to resemble the young of the 
pig. 

chhiiya, the share of the 
second man to touch the 
dead body of an animal 
killed in hunting (excluding 
the killer himself). ‘This 
share consists of two ribs, 
whatever other share he 
may, ormay not, get. (ya,=— 
share). 

chiiya, does; eats, etc. (ya= 
pres. continuative suffix). 

chhiiyha, raw and undried 
meat. 

chhiize, meat for sale. 


chhiizhie, barking 
(cervulus muntjac). 

chiizia, carnelian bead. 

chhiizhiebuonge, lesser stag 
beetle. 


deer 
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chhiizhiechtikrii, wild olive 
tree. 

chhiizhiegare, a species of 


wild vegetable. 


chhiizhienyie, a kind of tree. 
probably a species of box- 


tree. 

chhiizhii, (1) hide, skin (of 
animals). 
(2) sleeping place of wild 
beasts. 

chhiizii, uncooked meat. 

D. 

d, the sixth letter and the 
third consonant in the 
Angami Naga alphabet, 


pronunciation ‘‘d” dental, 
not palatal. 


da, chop (used of cutting on 
a block). 

fda, to clear jungle. 

—da, to accuse, to charge with. 

—~da, perhaps; seemingly. 

-da, cake, “fid’’, “dollop”’ 
applied to any flat piece of 
softish material. e.g. a cake 
of yeast or a loaf of bread: > 
mepfi-da,—=honey-comb. 

_da, stick on ; cause to adhere. 

dada, dadai, briskly, smartly, 
quickly. 

dadi, serious accusation 


(generally with the implica- 
tion of falsehood). 


dadou, cunning. 

dadu, slow, sluggish, clumsy. 
dahou, fort. 

dai, quick. 

dapfii, (vb. intrans.) to adhere. 


dapfemia, dakkwemia, mail 
runners (< Hindustani dd@h). 


’ abs 2 
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daphi, the line round the 
head below which the skin 
is shaven. 

darhe (tsiirhe), the hair in 
front when combed down 
unto the forehead or worn 
in a fringe. 

daru, medicine. 

dasie. the hair in front when 
brushed upwards from the 
forehead. 


dathuo (dara), empty honey- 


comb. 
“da, end, stump (as of a 
cigarette or a pencil); hence 


di great, important fas in 
unqumviiddu, our greatest 
enemy) always with a bad 
sense. 
—dA, (1) to cut a notch ; 
(vb.). 
(2) to escarp, make a slope 
perpendicular by cutting. 
(3) buttress. (n.). 
(4) (adj.) middling ; 
intermediate. 
(5) any short unit of space or 
time (n) | ? < (1) J. 
sda, thigh. 
vada, suffix to denote the 
male among certain domes- 
tic animals (as thudd, bull). 
_daA, (1) skill, cunning, wisdom 
(n.). 
(2) weave (vb.). 
_d&, thought, plan, scheme. 
dachii, stupid, unintelligent. 
dAdei (dadi), tightly plaited ; 
closely woven. 
“da da, stout, sturdy 
(mostly used of children). 
—d&_dd, occupation, task 
(particularly of house work). 


daji, try, aren Dt ; tempt. 


nick. 


mean, 
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-—dajii, to 
get ready. 

_dajii (doje), without skill; 
resourceless, unresourceful. 

damia, a species of tree hav- 


ing a thick bark and small 
white flowers. 


prepare oneself, 


daphi, eccentric action ; 
peculiar behaviour. 
daru, wendlandia exserta, a 


species of spiraea-like tree 


having a scented white 
flower. 

darii, loosely plaited or 
woven. 


darie, to imitate. 
dasa, new plan, new scheme. 


dashi, the first month of the 
Angami year, approximately 
January. 

dasu, a scheme 
disastrously. 


datha, dance performed by 
men with spear and shield. 


dathuo, futile scheme, a 
acheme which is bound to 
fail. 

da zha, ambitious. 


da_zha, big, strong (of cattle, 
etc.). 


de, cut, chop—of cutting 
through wood not placed on 
a block, nor growing in the 
ground from the roots. 


—de, equal. 


_de, vb. trans. (1) fold (of 
cloth, papers, etc.) 
(2) dam, to stop a water 

- dei di), thick, opaque 
fama ot closely woven cloth 
or of thick forest); stout, 
thick-set (of men and 
animals). 


resulting 
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—dei (di), prohibit, prevent - 
(hence) to set up an 
obstacle, as a board placed 
in & gap to stop animals. 

dei, burn (of fuel only). 


deichtiraii, teichiiraii, the 
common Mynah, an Indian 
starling. 

deidei (didi), sticky, gluey, 
adhesive. 

deipa (jiipa), occiput; the 
back of the head or skull. 

derei, deri, but. 

di, rule; reign; to 
(a people). 

di, young paddy; the young 
rice plant. 


govern 


di, and; participial suffix 
corresponding roughly to 
“ing” in English, but 


perhaps more often with the 
sense of the past participle 
(active). 

di, What! 

dia (da), four. 

dia, to give drink. 

dichii, to hoe; to loosen the 
earth and remove weeds 
when the crop is growing. 

die, prisoner, captive. 

die (de), word; a spoken sign 
which conveys an idea; a 
topic ; a sentence. 


dieba, theme ; subject ; 
matter under discussion. 

diebe, murmur ; mutter, 
mumble. 

diebou, a babbler, chatter- 
box, 

diebou, to yvociferate, clamour, 
to make an uproar (of a 


number of persons). 


diebou, vociferous, chattering, 
loquacious, garrulous. 
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died4, suggestion, project 
(with the idea of futility). 


die da, plan, counsel, discus- 
sion. 
die khie, to slander, wantonly 


malign, start trouble be- 
tween friends. 


diekhrati, a dream foreboding 
a quarrel, e.g. a dream of 
collecting water-snails. 


diekhruo, to backbite ; sneak - 
tell tales. 

diekrie, vociferate, 
(of a single person). 


clamour 


diekrie, false rumour. 


diekrii, a species of egg-eating 
migratory bird, 

dieli, reserved ; of few words: 
uncommunicative. 


dielie, message. 

dieliemia, messenger. 

dienya, complaint ; allegation. 

dierha, 
speech. 

dieruo (dierori), a ceremony 
to avert evil resulting from 
unlucky words spoken. 

dieshii, slander. 


diete, captive ; a person taken 
in war, 


diete, an agreement. 


dietha, straightforward, 
honest, trustworthy. 

dievi, dievii, euphemism; 
metaphorical or jocular 
expression to avoid “ calling 
a spade ai spade’’—e.g. 
“song” for * litigious dis- 
pute", “ bitter” (kepfii) for 
“* distilled liquor ”’ (dzuharo), 
kemezo for ke_khrie. 

dieze, obedient. 


coarse or indecent 
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dima, tump:; to heap up 
earth about the foot of the 
stems of the rice. 

dimesa, to clear the stem of 
the rice-plant by stripping 
the decayed and superfluous 
leaves, and by removing 
adjacent weeds. 

dizii, to weed: to remove the 
weeds from the rice-field. 


dou, to make terraces for the 
purpose of cultivation. 

dou, vb. tr., to erect: to set 
upright. 

doulei (duli), an eight-anna 
plece. 

du, to sow. 


—~du, to cut (e.g. cut down a 
tree; cut into lengths for 
firewood; cut a limb with a 
knife). 

_du, to clip, lop; to cut the 
hair. 

ducha, handle of hoe. 

duchii, to cut or split into 
amall pieces. 

du da, to stun; strike so as 
to render senseless. 

du-da, to flatten: to strike a 
thing forcibly as to make it 
flat. 

duda, to incise, make shallow 
cuts in. 

dude, to dent; to strike so as 
to leave a depression. 

dukhra, to cut or break as- 
under by a blow. 

dula, a bamboo frame, made 
to spin round a central up- 
right, used for winding 
thread. 


dulhe, to strip; take off the 
clothes. 


1933) 


dukhri, kill; slay. 

duo (do), to apply a medicine 
of any kind to an injury to 
relieve a pain, or stop bleed- 


ing, as a temporary 
measure. 
duo, conjointly, by twos. 


together (used especially in 
personal names of twin 
brothers, Duopielie, Duosiel- 
hou, etc, from keduo, q.v.). 

—~duosduo (da_da), house 
work. 

—duo-duo (dada), astringent 
in taste (like tannin or crab 
apples). 

dupha, to break a 
through anything. 

duphapha, to cut up into very 
small fragments. 

duphra (dupha), to find water 
by digging. 

duphra, to break (used of 
breaking compact and 
brittle or fragible substances 
with a blade, eg. it may be 
used of breaking a man’s 
head with a spade). 

dupha, to kill with a single 
blow delivered by hand or 
with a staff. 

du-the, fist. 

du_the, cut asunder, slice in 
two. 

dutsa, break (by striking or 
hammering). 

dza, to place any object on 
others supporting it so as to 
leave a space underneath, 
asa pot on the hearth stones 
between which the fire is 
built, or a plank across a 
stream. : 

dza, crotch, fork (in combina- 
tion with “‘tree’’, ‘‘river”’, 


ete. see riirdza, seidza). 


hole 
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dzadza, fear, 


fright. 

dzadza, light; without weight 
(see medza). 

dzalhi, one handed. 

dzau, nightjar. 


dzamvii, jamvi, 
absolve from guilt. 


nervousness, 


purify, 


“dze, to meet; to wait for in 
order to meet on the way. 
-dze, story (for thedze) ; (hence) 

about, concerning. 

-dze, pack; wrap up. 

_dze, cook thoroughly; to 
cook so as to make very 
soft. 

_dze, to remonstrate: to 
demand an _ explanation 
from a person reported to 
have spoken ill of one. 

dzedze, sticky. 

“dzie, to roll the edge of a 
leaf to make a cup. 

—dzie, to wear (of a_ cloth 
only), to put on a cloth or 
shawl, 

_dzie (bi), hand. 

dzieda (bida), 
applaud, 

dziekha, biknha, ring, bracelet, 
handeuff. 


dziekhathuo, bikhatho, 
bracelets (of a woman). 


dziekhrii, knuckles of the 
phalanges, the second joint 
of the fingers; also, the 
knuckles of the hand. 
dziekinuo (bichiino), finger. 
dziekrii (bikrii), thumb. 
dzielhi (bilhi), a single hand 
or arm (as distinct from 
dziere); a single handful. 


to clap, to 
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dziemhi (biwhi), a rail, as of 
a bridge, to prevent danger 
from falling (lit. ‘* hand- 
eve ’’). 

dziemvii, a person so consti- 
tuted that animals avoid 
his touch. Thus if he pull 
a string to seare birds they 
fiy from the field, and if he 
spread birdlime for them 
none get caught. If sucha 
man apply his hands to a fly 
blown wound the maggots 
leave it, and if a snake bite 
him the snake dies. 


dziene, a tabu day observed 
by the Angamis when a new 
chiekrau, or tsidkrau (first 
sower) or ledepfi (first 
reaper) is appointed for a 
village. 


dziepa (bipa), an armlet of 
red plaited cane worn on the 
upper arm. 

dziera, handle (used when 
large enough to accom- 
modate the whole hand). 


dzierall, praying mantis. 
dziere (bire), the two hands: 
double handful: as much as 


can be scooped up with 
both hands held together. 

dzierepa (birepa), gauntlets 
made of cloth and worn as 
a badge indicating that the 
wearer has had an intrigue 
with two sisters. 

dziesupa (bisupa), gauntlets 
made of cloth worn on the 
forearm in ceremonial dress. 

dziezhii (bizhii), slap, smack. 

dziezhii (bizhii), the palm of 
the hand. 

dz, properly ji, q.v. 

“dzii, water; fluid. 
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—dzii, short. 
-dzii, eggs; testicles. 
_dzii, to meet. 


dziiba, standing water (as in 
a terraced field, and also 
applied to water kept at hand 
in the house, in which case 
the second syllable is slight- 
ly accented. <dzii, water, 
ba, remain, in both cases). 


dziiba, a device for automati- 


cally scaring birds and 
rats, which is worked by 
water. A bamboo, consist- 


ing of two sections with the 
lower section bored below 
the node which joins the 
two, is pivoted on a horizon- 
tal stick, so that a stream 
runs into the upper section 
which overbalances when 
full, empties itself and falls 
back with a bang against a 
horizontal bamboo laid on 
the ground so that the 
lower section will strike it, 
(Accent on first syllable.) 


dziiba, the point at which a 
water channel begins; also 
the first branch channel led 
from the main channel, 
subsequent leads being 
enlled dziichie. (Accent on 
second syllable.) 


dziibe, pool or deep, in a 
river ; the atill deep stretches 
of water as distinguished 
from the alternating rapids 
in a hill river. 


dziibou, pitcher; water pot; 
jar for storing water. 

~dzii_cha, water-channel ; 

-dzii~cha, a kind of taro or 


“kachu™, a variety of 
colocasia antiquorum. 


1933) 


dztichie (dziitsi), 
pure water. 


dziikhou, spring: well. 
dztikhu, skater (an 
also any water-bird, 
dzuki (dziirte), dried leaves. 
dzutiki, in front of, before. 
dziikrei (dziikri), pure water : 


clean water. 


clean or 


Insect) ; 


dzikrie, turbid water, muddy 
water. 


dztkru, 
water. 

dztiku, cold water. 

dziila, a spring caused by 
percolation, through the 
soil, of water flowing in a 
channel or stream further 
up the hill. 

dziile, hot water. 


dziilei (jiili), a small variety 
of bamboo ; vera pt At Raat 
(arundinaria elegans, Kurz). 

dziilha, the act of catching 
birds by putting bird-lime 
at a place where birds come 
to drink water. 


dziilhi, monorchid: 
only one testicle. 


dzuli, a bamboo aqueduct. 


dziilie, underground stream ; 
a stream of water running 
fora short distance under 
a stone or under the surface 
of the earth. 

dziilierhie (penia), a tabu 
day observed by the 
Angamis to prevent the 
washing away of field by 
water. 

dziiluo, spring; an outflow 
of water from the ground. 

dziimou (phiemu), batatas; 
sweet potato. 


current; flowing 


having 
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dztinuo, taro. colocasia anti- 
quorum, *‘ kachu ’’. 
dztinuoni, dropsy. 


dziinyhi)|, a species of snake, 
so called because common 
in irrigated land. 

dziipha, water lead connect- 
ing one irrigated terrace 
with another. 

dzipfe, water proof; (tiriipfe, 


of cloth; Kenyhou, rain 
cloak made from pandanus 


leaves or from strips of 
bark). 
dziipfe (dztiikwe), well: to 


make a pit in the ground 
for water supply. 
dztpfe, a kind of caterpillar. 
dziiphrielie (phriedzii), a 
continually watered culti- 
vation; a terrace which is 
irrigated in the dry season. 
dztirall, water-bird. 
dztirda, boiling water. 
dziirhu, dirty water; slops. 
dzitiriapfii, elder sister: elder 
cousin (female; paternal). 
dztiriau, elder brother: elder 
cousin (male; paternal). 
dztirtkite, dry taro leaves. 
dztirii, fresh taro leaves. 
dzti_rii, shuttle; spindle. 
dztiseva, the act of puri- 
fication performed early in 
the morning of the Sekrengi 
genna day when all men 
and boys go to the village 
spring for purification by 
sprinkling water on their 


foreheads and on all 
their weapons. 
dziishi, a comb used in 


weaving for straightening 
the threads composing the 
warp. 
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dziishiira (dzitiziira, 
dziisire), water spider. 

dziithezou, drowning in 
flowing water which sweeps 
away the body. 

dziithoukiva, a tabu day 
observed by the Angamis to 
prevent fire. Water is 
sprinkled on the houses by a 
man. 

dziitouphra, wild duck, wild 
goose, or any bird of similar 
appearance and habits. 

dziiva, water leech. 





[N.S., XXIX; 


dzii_zii, the top leaf of a taro 
plant. 


dziizu, (1) the liquor obtained 
from fermented rice. 
(2) surplus water in irrigated 
terraces ; (also dzitizou). 


e, the seventh letter and the 
fourth vowel in the Angami 
Naga alphabet ; pronounced 
as ‘*é”’’ in ‘* event’ The 
aber s ei is pronounced 

a <6" in ““f6t6 or “ta” 


dziiva (keva), water-fall ; ‘*fate”’. 
rapid. e, a yes. 
dziwé, intermittent spring ej, and interjection used to 


which dries up when the 
rainfall is absent or light. 


call attention. 
ei (eich), an expression of 


dztwen,.: beloved-~.(of & surprise, dislike or fear. 
woman). 

dziiweu, beloved (of a F. 
man). 

dziiyie, water channel : a the eighth letter and the 


aqueduct ; irrigation canal. 


dziiyie (voyie, voche), gutter- 
spout, consisting of a split 


bamboo placed in a current 
of water to carry out a 
head of water as for washing 


or for filling vessels. — 
dziizei, lonely; lonesome; 


feeling of depression or fear 
solitude ; 
from f 


resulting from 
dark eos Ee 


ourth consonant in the 
alphabet ; 


Angami Naga Tose 


pronunciation as 
“fluff ’’. 


fii, to warm, to smoke (transi- 
tive) by placing near a fire 
or lamp. 


fib, (1) (vb. intransitive) smell ; 
‘ stink ; 


emit an “offensive 
odor. ‘s . 


e ) Cale transitive) to cause 
1 to ee ive a bad 


se Nive: 
ccusative, not 
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fiikrii, bitch (female dog) that 
has whelped. 


fiilo, a species of lime. 


filuo (fiila), a term used in 
thatching for the act of 
patching up the front of the 
thatch with old material to 
get a smooth surface. 


fiimei (kitha), the back gable 
of a house. 

fiimie, the fringe of thatch 
overhanging the front gable 
of a house. 


fiinu, bitch (female dog) that 
has never whelped. 


fiini, female puppy. 

fiipfu, male dog. 

fiiphrie, the plaited thatch on 
the front gable of a house as 
used by a man who has per- 
formed the sa (sha) or shisha 
ceremony. 

fipruo (fiipra), a thorny 
shrub the stem of which is 
used for cleaning teeth. 


fiisei, strips of bamboo used 
in thatching to fasten the 
thatch to the roof. 


fiiya, stray dog. 


fiizemia, the man who leads 
the dogs when hunting. 


‘*@” is the ninth letter and the 
fifth consonant in the 
Angami alphabet. It is 
pronounced like “‘g 
“gag,’ ‘get, ‘giggle’; 
when preceded by “n’’, asin 
‘singing '’ (not as in finger). 

“ga (gha) open, pull apart, 
widen, stretch open, separ- 
ate, dilate (as of a hole in 


cloth, or of a brass bracelet 
made looser by prizing apart 
the ends). 

ga, vegetable. curry, any- 
thing eaten as relish with 
rice. 

—~ga, (1) winnow. 
(2) hover (as a hawk). 

-_ga, to cock (of a _ gun) 
| probably — (i)]. 

gabou, curry vessel for taking 
to the fields, made of gourd 
or bamboo. 

gadzu, vegetable soup. 

ga-dzii, an edible plant with a 

' leaf resembling a primrose 
leaf, and a slightly bitter 
taste. 

gadzuisi, the fruit of ga dzii. 

gaja, any green vegetable 
plant (from ga, vegetable, 
and pejd, green). 

gaka, curry given to a person 
by a neighbour. 

gakhra, a vegetable having a 
sour taste (LArd=sour). 

gakra, an edible plant growing 
in damp places. 

gakrie, the mustard plant, 

gakhrieki, dry mustard leaves, 

gamouiil, an edible fern. 

gamvi, old (used) thatch. 

ganya, a thorny tree the leaves 
and fruit of which are 
edible, pouzolzia. 

ganya, any vegetable. 

gapa, an edible plant of the 
genus plantago; ground 
plantain leaf. 

gapfill, an edible plant having 
a bitter taste. 


gaphe, place reserved for grow- 
ing thatch. 
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gaphie, a tree with a very 
white wood much used for 
utensils, and an edible leaf. 

gara, a creeping plant, having 
a small red flower, and 
edible. 


gare, a kind of sour vegetable, 
also found wild. 


garei, an edible plant. 

gareipe, the caterpillar of one 
or more of the hawk-moths, 
Sphingidae. 

gasie, a tree having a red 
flower, a white wood similar 
to gaphie. 

gashiila, an edible fern. 

ga_tha, an edible herb. 


ga-tha, the small thatching 
grass (saccharum sp.). 


gathere, a small towering 
tree, the leaf of which is 
eaten as a vegetable. 


gaii, an edible creeping plant, 
probably a species of momor- 
dica. 


gazhie, a sour edible plant. 


gazhiethou, young shoot of 
gazhie. 

—ge, to pound (as in husking 
rice, with a pestle). 

-ge, (1) to grind 
quern) ; 

(2) to press between two 
bodies (as a vaxer under a 
book on a table). 

~ge, the post in the centre of a 
house carrying the roof tree 
at the middle between the 
fore and aft gables. 

—gé (gei), “Let us go”, an 
expression used when a per- 
son calls another to come a 
way (or to join In some com- 
mon task). 


(as in a 


a aes. 
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_ge, drill, bore a hole. 

ge, cover, close with a lid. 

gei, to cut: to saw. 

gei, upon, on, 

gei (ghei, gi, ghi), kill. 

geizhie, to strangle a chicken 
in order to take omens from 
the position of its legs in 
death, as at the Sekrengi 
genna. 


gie (yie), to support or to pro- 
tect (as with a rail). 


fou, hang, suspend, hang up. 


£0u, to go as an animal on all 
fours (used of any animal 
from an elephant to a lizard, 
also of a crab—-, but not of 
a snake), 

goudza, a species of frog. 

gourall (guraii), (1) vein, (2) 
& parasitic worm found in 
the crops of fowls, (3) a 
kind of water insect. 

gu, Give! A word used when 
asking for a thing which is 
being offered by the giver. 
(Cf. Chang ku, give.) 

guo, to scorch food or any- 
thing else at the fire. 

guobou, a small variety of 
land crab. 

guodzii, marshy place, 
ground, 

guogu, a dark variety of land 


wet 


crab. 

guohe, a yellow variety of land 
crab. 

guokru, a large vyellowish 
species of frog. 


guonye, a large and odorous 
species of frog. 

guosa, a species of frog found 

in woods and in dr Sane: 
much prized as toed: 
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guotha, any land crab other 
than guogu. 


guothie, a reddish and gregari- 
ous variety of land crab. 


guoto, a small 
species of frog. 


guornuo, a species of frog. 


and noisy 


gwi (rhi), to scrape away 
mud, 
ewi (wi), mithan (bos 


frontalis), domestic “ bison "’ 
or gavyal. 


ewizie (wizie), gad fly; breeze 
fly. 


“H’”’ is the tenth letter and 
the sixth consonant in the 
Angami vocabulary. It is 
pronounced as “h” in 
c< hope 4 ac hoe. ” 

—-ha, breathe: inhale 
exhale. 

—-ha, this; pointing out a 
thing near by. 

ha, dig up (as potatoes or 
roots). 

hadzii, before this, before. 

haha, bat (the animal—Cheiro- 
ptera). 

hahala, flippancy. 

hahi (ha i) in this way, thus. 

haka, these. 

haki, here. 

hanu, here. 

hara, hereabouts ; here. 

hara, scarlet, vermilion. 

harie, Hi! Look here! Hallo! 
Behold ! 


_hasia, hereafter. 


and 
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hatsa, this side; coll. come 


here! 

hau, hauwa, this, this one. 

ha, hah, Eh? What? (What 
did you say ?) 

ha, bore, make a hole (with 
the idea of making an entry 
into a receptacle. Thus it 
could be used of piercing a 
gourd for liquor to be 
poured in, or of digging a 
well, but not of piercing a 
sieve. 

ha, dig. 

he, be generous. 

—-he, raise. 

-he, to cover (as a piece of 
meat with a leaf). 


_he, to fan; to blow. sufflate. 


—he, (1) to shade or ward off 
the sun. 


(2) to build a “lean-to”’ 
against a house. 

(3) to apply a_ poultice, 
foment. 


-he (whe), to visit a girl to 
serenade her, drink with her 
and court her (said to be 
derived from whe used of 
vultures gathered together 
where a corpse is), 


heba, a place for taking lunch 
or supper either in the field 
or outside the village gate. 

hecha (hetsa), 
wind. 

hecha, blown down (of houses); 
laid by winds (of crops). 

hecha (habielie), a child’s 
game of the nature of tig. 


hechii, a sort of platform 
(generally circular in shape) 


broken by 
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where young people _ sit 
around a fire to drink on 
winter evenings. 


“hi, to break by bits, crumble, 
gnaw. 

“hi (whi), to extract with a 
stick or tongs from fire (as 
roasted chestnuts taken 
from the embers). 


—hi, to bore a hole in wood 
by means of an iron point 
heated red hot. 

_hi, like thia. 

hichii, gnaw. 

—hie, we (of persons speaking 
exclusive of persons § ad- 
dressed). 

_hie, feast. 

—hie (hé), to raise the price of 
anything, as in bargaining, 
or in bidding at an auction 
sale. 

—hie, show forbearance, exer- 
cise self-control. 

\hie, open, uncover. 

hie, don’t! (a prohibitive 
particle, also used as a pro- 
hibitive infix in verbs). 

_hie, dig; plough (of breaking 
up the ground of irrigated 
land preparatory to pudd- 
ling). 

_hie, tie on a cloth round the 
shoulders to carry a child 
on the back, 

hieba, shelf for cups. 

hiebou, a cup made of a 
narrow-waisted gourd. 

hieka, we (see hie above). 

hiekhei, handle (of the cup or 
of the drinking vessel). 

hiekhou, a round bottomed 
cup made from a gourd. 
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hiekie, horn of buffalo or 
mithan used as a drinking 
vessel. 


hiela, dig up, disclose, reveal 
(in particular of buried 
treasure or of a secret). 


hieli, quota of drink for con- 
sumption whether before or 
after it is poured out. 


hielie, endure, show fortitude. 


hieluo, hieluochie, Wait! 
(used as an order in the 
imperative only). 

hieluo, forbid. 


hiemvii, relish; snacks of 
food taken with rice beer, 
zu (usually salted to pro- 
voke thirst). 

hienia, we two, exclusive of 
the person addressed. 


| V.8.—inelusive of the per- 
son addressed it is avu or 


“vou. | 
hiepou, bamboo jug 
(** chunga *’). 


hiesha, dregs, lees, of rice beer 
left in the cup after drink- 
ing. 

hiesha (vahe), 
carrying liquor. 

hiesi, little bamboo mug used 
particularly to take out to 
the fields. 


hiesiA (hesia, thehesia), the 
afternoon (lit. the time 
following the interval for 
the midday drink when 
working in the fields, sia, 
after). | 

hieshie, bad luck; ill fate; 
evil destiny (used primarily 
of death whether of man or 
his domestic animals, but 
not exclusively). 


gourd for 


a 
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hievi, good destiny (parti- 
cularly with an implication 
of fortunate coincidence). 


ho, an expression of regret, or 
of emphasis. 


hou, an exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

hou, to dry anything at a 
fire. 


-hou, to go round forming a 
circle, of persons; to 
surround (with a fence). 

hou, roam ; to wander about. 

hounyie, cattle-egret. 

houpfii (houtu), a species of 
wild ginger with an edible 
flower. 


hure, file (an instrument for 
cutting or making smooth 
metals; hu=—tooth and re= 
many and small). 


~huo (whuo), drive; chase. 
—huo, some; part of a thing. 
huocha, sand; sandy place. 
huochakhro (huochiekhro), 


& migratory bird, named 
after the sound of its call. 


huochanya, sand. 

huoya (huoyia), a few: a 
little. 

huphienuo, a species of wild 
raspberry. 

hushii, an edible plant (pro- 


_ bably a polygonum). 

hutha, a kind of thorny tree 

bearing a small white 
flower. , y 
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hutu, a name given to two 
species of cuckoo (clearly 
named from the sound of 
the call), : 


hii, to peel; to strip off the 
bark, 


hii, to urge; incite; to goad, 
-hitthii, slovenly, slatternly. 


-hiihu (hrihrii), careless, 
hurried (and so,—forgetful). 


**T” is the eleventh letter and 
the fifth vowel in the Angami 
alphabet. It is pronounced 
as “i in“ ill” or as “i” in 
** police *’. 

i, like this; this way, 

iche, do so, do thus, 

ihie, don’t do so, 

ima? ime ? is it like this ? 

iphre, (it is) like this, 

isi, so; so it is said (e.g. 
Lhuvisilie tsiwe—** Lhuvisile 
says so"), 

ituo, it will be so: like this, 

itse, if this is the case. 

iwa, in this manner, thus. 
[Used also as a verb,-e.g. 
iwalie—‘do it in this 
manner; iwaward, n wiilwo— 
“if you do this sort of thing, 
I will beat you’’.] 

iya, it is done this way. 

ize (izA), exactly so (used 
sarcastically of what should 
have been done differently_— 


e.g. French, par example! a 
precise translation of ize), 
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J. 


“.J)"" is the twelfth letter and 
the seventh consonant in the 


Angami alphabet, lt is 
pronounced as ‘*j’"’ in 
ae joy if sa judge re 

ja, (1) to be offended: to be 
displeased, 


(2) bless; to wish a person 
happiness and prosperity, 


-ja, dam ; to confine water by 
making a ridge of earth or 
stone, to embank; to stand 
in a line or round an object ; 
to fly in company (of birds), 


jau (dzau), the little owl 
(t athene noctua), 


ja (je), be guilty, 

ja, knock, strike (as one’s 
heel against a wall, or elbow 
on a post, or of two stones 
together, or a flint and 
steel). 

—ja (je), pluck; exfoliate; to 
strip off the leaf of a plant. 

~ja (dze, dza), cheek, the side 
of the face. 


_ja (je), to lure. 


jahunyii (jehunyii), an edible 
plant. 


jajo (juju), a species of smail 
gregarious bird, so called 
from its note. 


jakha (jekha), to strike so as 
to set off (as of a trap or the 
hammers of a gun); to fill 
or block a hole, as with a 
nail or anything else that 
is struck. 
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jAamvii (jemvii), bruise, abra- 
sion (caused by the contact 
of the flesh with some hard 
object. It would not be 
applied to bruises caused by 
whipping, for instance, 
which would be viimi). 

jania (jenyie, jonge). to strike 
so as to cause a pit, dent or 
break (as in the edge of a 
tin struck with the back of 
a dao). 


japha (jepha), break a hole in. 
japhra (jephra), to break a 
thing into pieces. 


jaru (jeru), the scarlet fruit of 
a wild creeper [used as a 
simile for a person outward- 
ly pleasant but inwardly 
hostile}. ‘ 


jatenuo, a species of very 
small fish found in streams 
(tabu to cattle owners). 


jathoii, an edible plant. 

jAyie (jegie), a species of bird. 

jowhi (kupritsii), a legumi- 
nous bush, the leaves of 
which are used as soap 
(Flemingia sp.). 

juu, a species of small bird. 

ji ( dzii), the shaft of a spear. 

ji (—dzii), slow, lazy, sluggish. 

jii (_dzii), none, nil. 


jiibA, beam used in weaving, 
round which the warp 
passes. 

ji da (dzii do), a worn-out 
hoe. 


ju_da (dzU_do), weaving. 
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jukhrie, “sword’’ used in 
weaving for beating up the 
weft. 


jiinyii, heddle. 
jiipa, an embroidered spear. 


jupa (dziipa), pair of breast- 
rods, used in weaving (one 
alone would also be spoken 
of as jiipa, but the pa 
indicates duality). 


jupa-jiinyii, loom (i.e. the 
weaving apparatus without 
thread or cloth, v. thejid). 


jlipou, shed stick. 


jupfiir6, the rods on which 
the warp is laid out when 
setting up the loom. 


ioering flint-lock gun. 
s 


jurii, shuttle. (N.&.—The 
Angami shuttle consists of a 
simple spindle without a 
case). 


jiishii, brush for combing and 
ge Sa the warp. 

jiizhie, two aoe stakes 
fixed in the ground three or 
four feet apart to which the 


beam, jiibd, is fastened when 
weaving. 


K. 


“K"’ is the thirteenth letter 
and the eighth consonant in 
the = Sm alphabet. It is 
pronounced like “k"’ in 
** smoke,” “* kick.” 


“ka, remove; to take out by 


means of spoon or a sharp 
instrument, 


~ka, ere [N.B.—this root ka 
is used uninflected in asking 
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for a thing=‘‘ let me see,”’ 
“* give me.""| 


_ka, (1) lose; perish. 

(2) skip; hop. 
kadi, dead loss; great loss. 
kaka, See kepfi— kaka, not 


sounding genuine, sounding 
disingenuous. 


kakie, stiff; not easily bent. 


kakrie, hasty, rough, careless 
(of a person who is casual 
and not thorough in his 
work or speech). 


karha, to dig out by opening 
up (ae a thorn with a pin; 
so also to make a tear or 
slit in cloth). 


kase, a great loss. 


katou, a caterpillar of the 
geometrid family of moths. 


kayie (kawe), heir. 

kaza (keza), pay, salary, 
ka_za, loss; damage. 
ke, descend ; go down. 
—"ke, tush, canine tooth. 


_ke, sugar-cane (called nukri- 
cha by the Khonoma group, 
because used to feed mother. 
less infants). 


_ke, vb. hollow out, scoop out, 
carve (of wood or stone). 


ke, a prefix denoting a noun 
or adjective. 


ke ba, a fall trap. 

ke_ba, gong. 

keba, the state or condition of 
being, existing, (that) which 
exists (from e verb ba, is). 

kebachii, residence ; dwelling 
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keba, prepare mud for plaster- 
ing walls or floor. 


keba, a bamboo clapper for 


scaring birds and animals 
from the fields. 

kebe, (1) crowded; packed 
close: thronged (both of 
place filled and of the 


individuals filling it). 
(2) to speak ill of; backbite 
(with the implication of 
whispering). 
(3) to boil. 

ke bi, devil-possessed. 

ke_bi, taking two at a time. 


kebie, fall trap (for wild 
animals of some size). 


kebou, confound ; to put into 
confusion. 


kebou (kebu), noise; 
talk. 


keboulie, the act of linking 
the arms. 

kebvil, confuse; 
disorder. 


ke/chha, cooking ; preparation 
of food. 

ke-cha=(1) reverberation, 
noise (as of the turmoil of a 
crowd, or of a hammering 
on wood). 
(2) worry, disturbance. 

ke cha, reduplication, 
quickening up, (as of a man 
hammering with slow blows, 
or driving cattle too slowly). 

ke cha, kecha, wrestling. 

ke_cha (kesha), long. 

_kecha, a_ ravine; 
between two hills. 

kechachie (keshathi), ever- 
lasting ; forever. 

kechahuo, greedy ; gluttonous. 


public 


to put into 


valley 
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kecharti, dainty; fastidious - 
particular in the matter of 
food, 

kechavuo, convalescent (Adj,). 

kechazie, lazy: indifferent ; 
neglectful. 

ke-che (ke-chie, 
(1) adze. 
(2) equal in height, 
(of separate entities). 

ke chie, spoon. 

ke-chie, n. wet; dampness. 

ke_chie, hole. 

ke chie (keshe),  crochet- 
work, knitting, cross- 
stitching, netting. (verb 
—<chie or she). 

ke/chhii (ke/shii), lift up. 

ke_chhii (ke_shii), threaten. 

kechii, to judge. 

keschii, small. 

ke-chil, (1) disease: sickness. 
(2) investigation, decision, 

ke\chii, (1) work; action. 
(2) overflowing; too full (ofa 
filled vessel, or of crops 
sown so as to transgress 
the boundary of a field). 

ke_chii, victuals; food; edib- 


kethi), 


level 


les. 
kechiilhie, malicious: mis- 
chievous. 


kechiipa, captious; perverse ; 
pettifogging. 

kechiipa, hardy; able to bear 
pain. 


kechiirei, reddish: of the 
complexion of human 
beings, or of the natural 
colour of wood. 


kechiirhuo, meat presented 
to a friend generally at time 
of ceremonial feasts in 


a ae 
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exchange for similar compli- 
ments received or expected. 


kechiiri, gnarled, twisted (of 
trees). 

kechiirova, malingering. 

kechiiril, liar. 

kechiiruo, disorderly. 

kechiisia, sensitive: unable 
to bear pain. 

ke_ da, (1) examine; choose; 
select. 
(2) accuse falsely ; slander ; 
libel. 

ke da, chopped (on a block) 
[<= da}. 

keda, tempt (in Biblical 
sense); test; try (to find 
out what is in a person’s 
thoughts). 

ke de, abuse; reprove. 

ke-de, equal; alike. 

ke_de, stamp on, trample; 
press down (as of cooked 
rice in a pot). 

ke dei, delay or hinder. 

ke dei, closely woven, imper- 
vious (of basketry or cloth). 

ke/dei, oblique; askew (so 
as not to be seen clearly). 

ke-dei, throw; hurl. 

ke_dei, burnt (of wood only). 

ke-di, king; chief; kingdom. 

ke_di, change. 

kediba, throne 

ke dia, rectangular; having 
four corners. 

ke-dia, the scarlet minivet (a 
small bird). 


kedie (kediemia), 


slave; 
prisoner. 


_kedieki, prison. 
_ kedierhe, agree; compromise. 
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kediese, agree; compromise. 

kedieze, to obey reciprocally ; 
to take one another's word. 

kediki, palace. 

kedinuo, prince. 

kedipfii, queen. 

kedada, cunning; clever. 

keda, test; tempt. 

kedala, interrogate. 

kedou, chatter (as teeth). 

keda, weaving. 

Kedajii, experiment, = try, 
practice (as of a new game 
or trick). 

kedap4a, presumptuousness. 

ke-du, a kind of tree, having 
a yellow wood with proper- 
ties that cause violent irrita- 
tion to many individuals. 

ke-du, to slice, used of the 
downward stroke of per- 
sons fighting with daos, or 
of the stroke of a pig with 
its tushes. 

ke/du, to fail to bear proper 
fruit after flowering, used of 
Job’s Tears (coix lachryma) 
only. 

ke duo, (1) to mouth, mum- 
ble (of a toothless man 
trying to chew). 

(2) to try, test. 

ke-duo, a kind of thatching 
grass (? a species of andro- 
pogon). 

ke duo, parallel; side by 
side. 

keduoyd (keducha), a little 
(either as noun or adverb). 

kedzahuru (horu), a kind of 
shrub which yields black 
fruit (Leea sp.). 





Lao 


kedzi (1) to wind (as thread). 
(2) to be entangled (as by 
the feet in creepers). 

kedzieguo (kebigo), com- 
petitive shooting or throw- 
ing ata target. 

kedziekerie, underdone, hur- 
riedly and inadequately pre- 
pared (of food or drink prin- 
cipally). 

kedzierti, a collective noun 
applied to persons respon- 
sible for the act of displac- 
ing and misplacing articles 
without reference to one 
another. 

kedzo (Kedzie), flying squir- 
rel (pteromys). 


ke dzii, short. 

ke/dzu, wavering, hesitating. 

ke-—dzii, flail. 

kevdzii, hoe. 

ke_dzii, poor. 

ke dzii, meet. 

kKedziikri, in haste. 

kedztile, optimistic (with im- 
plication that the optimism 
is an excuse for inaction). 

kedziillie, talkative, vocifer- 
ous (particularly of persons 
whose tongues have been 
loosened by liquor). 

kedziiluo, casual; careless ; 
not strict in religious obser- 
vances, 

kedziirhi, sloppy, watery (of 
cooked food). 

kefii, a small tree dwelling 
mammal (probably a para- 
doxure). 

kega, sprain. 

kega, tighten, make taut. 
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ke ge, to twist, to turn (e.¢., 
screw or unscrew); to shift 
(as a post) with a lever 
applied to the foot of the 
object shifted. 

ke-ge, (1) to sprinkle; to 
scatter in drops, 
(2) a cover, lid. 

ke_ge, wave, flourish ; to spin. 

ke_gei (kegi), fight; make 
war (both noun and verb). 

ke/gei (kegi), fight, quarrel 
(without weapons of war— 
applied to private fighting 
as distinct from warfare). 

_kégei (kégi), a cut made as 
by a saw (< gaei=saw). 

_kesgei (Kegi), to sharpen 
slightly, put an edge on. 

kegou (kegu), hanging: hung 
up; entangled (<— gow). 

kegu or kegou, creeping ; one 
that crawls (< gow). 

kegu, to break, crunch, champ 
(of beads or cowries rubbed 
together in the hand, or of 
water-snails put whole into 
the mouth with their shells). 

ke~hie, (1) to warn. 


(2) to raise, revive (as of an 
old law suit). 
ke\hie, (A) feast. 

(B) (1) to compete in game ; 
a popular game among the 
Angami girls resembling 
skipping but without the 
rope. The jumping is 
continued till the loser tires 
and gives in. 


(2) the game itself. 
ke_hie, child’s wrapper; a 
cloth for putting round the 


child when carrying it on 
the back, 
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kehie-kehii, higgledy-piggle- 
dy, hugger-mugger. 
ke/hou, whoever, whatever. 
ke-hou (kehi), to bend. 


ke_hou, (1) to assemble: to 
hold meeting. 


(2) assembly; meeting (n.). 


kehoukeruo, carelessly ; 
remorsefully, 

kehouki, conventicle, church, 
club, 

ké-hu, a singing, ‘“ ho-ho’’- 
Inge. 

ke_hu (kehuo), to breathe 
upon. 


ke_hu, to dry (paddy), 


ke hii, to wave one’s cloth. to 
shake (trans.). 


keshii, failure (to pay a debt 
at the date agreed upon). 

ke_hii, urge; to incite; (in 
jumping) to break away, by 
alighting on it, the ridge of 
earth formed in front of the 
last jumper’s footprints. 


ke ja, fault. 


ke-ja, to strike one thing 
against another. 


ke_ja, to pollard or prune a 
tree or stump so that all 
the side shoots are taken off 
leaving only the main stem ; 
if applied to bamboos ke-ja 
imphes the cutting off of 
all the bamboos in the 


clump, leaving only their 
stumps. 
kejii = kedzii. 


ke ka, (1) to flick, flip, poke, 
push (with a cane, bande 
or other pliant instrument) 
(cane: thepe). 
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(2) to pick with a needle or 
knitting needle (as in 
knitting or darning). 

ke/ka, elevate (from a _ hori- 
zontal or oblique position 
to an oblique or more nearly 
upright position: if raised 
to the vertical pedouw is 
used, not keka). 

ke ka, loss, usually in sense 
of financial loss as on a 


contract, 

kekakemhe, doom, ruin, 
extinction (used only in 
oaths or abuse, <— keka= 


loss and kemhe=—burnt out 
ashes). 


ke kha, last (as of a line of 


men marching or birds 
fying). 
ke~-kha, prohibition, to 
prohibit. 
ke_kha, clip, bind, fasten 
(used of any encircling 


fastening, as a bracelet or 
wrist watch, of binding or 
clipping with metal clips ; 
also of lashing with bamboo 
ties that encircle (¢.9.) a 
rail). 

keskhou (vb.), to push, elbow, 
close up. 

ke-khou, knock, rap (with the 
knuckle). 

kekhra, that which ts spread 
to cover or receive an object 
on a clean surface; may be 
applied also to a flat surface 
of prepared earth. 

kekhravii, stupid, 
untactful. 

ke khra, sour, tart, acid. 

ke khra, repeat (of repeating 
correctly words iharad: first 
erroneously). 


idiotic 
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ke—khra, an inferior kind of 
thatching grass (probably a 
saccharum). 

ke_khra, to beat (as for game 
in the jungle, making a noise, 
cf. kekhrii). 

ke-khre, containing salt, 
saltish, sufficiently salted to 
be palatable. 

ke_khre, (1) the ham, the 
hollow at the back of the 
knee, the popliteal space 
(generally of humans, cf. 
phika). 
(2) to fold. 

ke khre, reduction (in price) ; 
reduced price. 


kekhrekelhe, relish; savoury 
food, 

ke khrie, ferociousness : 
aggressiveness. 

ke-khrie, love, affection, 
liking. 


ke_khrie, intrigue, fornication, 
liaison, illicit love affair. 

kekhriekhrii, barefaced; 
shameless ; impudent. 


kekhru, to shake or work 
about an object that is loose 
in its socket (as a loose tooth, 
or handle). 


kekhru-tsii, burial-place, 
cemetery. 
ke-khrii, lavation, washing 


(i.e. the act of washing some- 
thing). 

ke-khrii, 
durable. 
(2) stale, bad (of food). 

ke_khrii, a prop, an object 
placed ‘under another to ele- 
vate it. 

ke\khrii, to beat (as for game 
in the jungle, but quietly 
shaking trees, etc. cf. ke 


(1) tough, hard, 






khrd). 
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kekhriidzi, awkward, 
unskilful, clumsy, stupid. 

ke khruo, help; assistance. 

ke_khruo, subscribe (to fund, 
in cash or in kind). 

kekhuosi, half-hearted, soft, 
weak (of person working 
without energy). 

kekinyi, a visit of ceremony 
paid by one community to 
another to keep up ancient 
alliances and cement new 
ones. Paid after the 
Sekrengi genna. 


ke kie (vb.), (1) call (to some 
one at a distance). 


(2) ricochet. 
ke kie, (n.) parroquet. 


ke_kie, (ke_kia), (1) call, act 
of calling. 


(2) act of showing. 
ke/kre, derisive, mocking. 
ke_kre, laughter, mirth. 


ke~-krei, another ; other ; 
different. 

ke_krei, ring; tinkle. 

kekrie, to whisper, speak 


with bated breath 
account of awe). 
kekriepie, to carry a thing 
together, i.e., when two or 
more persons combine to 
do so. 
ke kru, flow, current. 
ke-kru, kekru, to eat or drink 
from a single dish or cup. 
ke_kru, kKekru, unimpaired ; 
without hole or fault. 
kekrurhe (adj.), uniform, har- 
monious. 
ke/krii, wrong, mistake, error. 
ke-krii (adj.), rotten (of a hole 
in a tree where a branch has 


fon 
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rotted) or of any decayed 
vegetable matter, also of an 
ulcer on a living body. 

ke\krii, fall, act of falling. 

ke_krii, (1) adj., dark (applied 
to the darker patches of 
variable or fluid materials 
such as water, and parti- 
cularly cloud. 
(2) civet cat; in particular 
the lesser civet, viverricula 
malaccensis, 

kekriida, an offensive smell, 
resembling that of the civet 
cat, which sometimes 
attaches itself to the clothes 
or bodies of persons entering 
the jungle. 

kekriikriiva, the larger Indian 
civet (viverra zibetha). 

ke la, find out by exhaustive 
enquiry. 

ke-la (vb.), (1) unroll. 
(2) sort out. 
(3) give back, return (trans.). 
(4) return (intrans.). 

ke/la (n., adj.), last. 

ke/la jvb.), save, 
recover. 


ke\la (vb.), to cause to feel 
something hard or rough, e.g. 
of a pebble slipped down the 
neck, or a stone under an 
apparently smooth surface, 
or of the proverbial pea 
under the princess’s mat- 
tress. 

_ ke_la (vb.), (1) spill. 
(2) abuse, or scold, recipro- 
cally. 

kelakelie, (1) to search 
Sn ORO EDNY examine in 


rescue, 


(2) as a noun “Salvation” 
(a modern use). 
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kelakelieu, Saviour (a recently 
made word), 

kelalie, saved: rescued. 

kelalie, slow, lazy, inattentive. 

ke 14, thread; yarn. 

ke-la, to waggle (used of 
causing the end of any long 
and thin object to oscillate). 

ke-la, a kind of tree (7 a 
magnolia). 

kelada, weak-minded, 
tally defective. 

kelaguo, the cocoon and pupa 
of a kind of insect. 

kelaguo, eugenia, a kind of tree 

(one of the myrtacew) on 

which the pupa feldquo is 

found. 

kelashii, blue. 

kelayhu, clumsy; inexpert. 

ke le, cause to tremble or 
quiver, shake gently. 

Ke\le, kele, thought; opinion ; 
understanding. 

ke\le, to make a hole in the 
ground by prizing out stones 
and scraping out the earth 
below them. 

ke-le, (1) (adj.) hot; 
euphemism. 

(2) the pudenda, male or 

female. 
ke\le, kele, to pinch, nip with 

fingers. 
ke_le, (1) to nibble, bite with 
the front teeth. 

(2) to remain without food. 
ke lei (ke li), marrow. 
ke/lei, single out (for punish- 

ment or blame which others 

should share). 
ke-lei (ke-li), rest, repose. 


men- 


>by 
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ke_lei, to throw (of a stone 
or lump of earth or any com- 
pact object, not of a stick or 
a& spear). 

keleiviinuo, a chicken with 
scanty feathers. 

keleza, to divide into equal 
parts (of funeral meats 
divided among relatives). 

kelha, spread. 


ke\lhe, (1) to feel excess of 
heat. 


(2) to inhale, draw in (ol 
breath taken sharply into 
the lungs, or of water drawn 
into a squirt). 

ke/Ihe (n.), dainty or tasteful 
food. 


kevihe (vb.), disrobe; let fall 
the cloth from the shoulders. 

kelhi, (1) awry (adj.); >(2, 
vb.) to cold shoulder, boy- 
cott, to refuse participation 
in anything (on account of 
ill feeling). 

kelhie, malicious, mischievous, 
wanton. 

kelhila, to go back on a 
bargain. 

kelhisu, to bid as at an auc- 
tion: to compete at a bar- 
gain. 

kelhite, to seal a astra by 
paying earnest money. 
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ke-Ihou (kelhu), (1) nature, 
physical condition or appear- 
ance. 
(2) phratry, subdivision of 
tribe (rare). 

ke_Ihou, do earth-work (as in 
making an embankment or 
trench). 

kelhouzha, age. 

ke li, squirrel. 

ke/li (bviirii), bull-roarer. 

kesli, surplus, remainder, 

ke-li, sing. 

ke-li, felis chaus or affinis, 
one of the jungle cats, said 
by Angamis to suffer from 
chronic dyspepsia, whence 
persons similarly afflicted 
seek to drink from the 


drinking vessel of a man 
who has killed one, which 


cures their complaint. 
When in the throes of 
stomach-ache this feline 


shrieks aloud and is so obtuse 
to all but its sufferings that 
& man may catch it alive. 


ke_li, exchange. 
ke lie, tickle. 


ke-lie, call, send for; send 
order for. 


ae (elisa); wear round the — 
eg 


-kelie (in compounds) implies" ; 
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kKelivachii, a severe colic pain 
(<Keli, the wild dyspeptic 
feline, and vachii=stomach- 
ache). 


ke lu, to pick off stones from 
the earth. 


ke-lu, salute: greet, 


ke-lu (kKhulu), a species of 
small boring beetle which 
eats away dry bamboos and 
timber; the holes made by 
such insects. 


ke_lu, (1) Foreign object in the 
eye; smarting in the eye 
caused by such particle. 


(2) bitterness, rankling 
caused in the mind by offen- 
sive words, or by the sight 
of a personal enemy. 

Kelou, the grubs of various 
beetles, found in the wood 
of dead and living trees and 
used as food, chiefly or per- 
haps exclusively those of 
lamellicorns such as the stag- 
beetle (/ucanus) and the Her- 
cules beetle (dynastes). ?> 

kelouga, cowardly ; timid. 

ke luo, keluo, amiable, good- 
natured. 

ke-luo, keluo, fat, obese. 

keluohuo, (1) dumb (of human 
beings) ; 

(2) barren (of trees, crops, 
ete. that fail to bear fruit). 
keluokela, frank, candid, 

sincere. 

ke ma, to feel discomfort, be 
uncomfortable (as with ill- 
fitting clothes or on account 
of some irritation). 

ke-ma, (1) (vb. intrans.) unite 
(e.g. of the sides of a cut 
or wound); congeal (as of 
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feathers with bird-lime, or 
cloth with glue). 
(2) (in compounds with trans. 
vb.) join, cause to join (e.g. 
biekema=place in contact). 

keme ba, blunt (of the point 
only, not of the edge; opp. 
of kemethe). 

keme-ba, rotten. 

keme_ba, kissing. 

keme chii (vb.), recriminate, 
indulge in reciprocal abuse 
(cf. infra, kemehie). 

keme-chii (adj.), (1) idle, lazy. 
(2) dirty, filthy, ugly, dis- 
gusting. 

keme_chii (adj.), clean, neat. 

keme da, to work in each 
other's field alternatively. 


keme-da, cunning, adroit, 
deceitful. 

kemehe, pale, wanting in 
pigmentation (of flesh or 


leaves not exposed to the 
sun); yellowish. 

keme hie (vb.), recriminate in 
loud tones, shout reciprocal 
abuse (cf. supra, kemechii). 
(adj.) rough (of surface, as 
sand paper). 
(n.) that which a dog or pig 
has bitten and dropped or 
left (usually of food, etc.). 

keme_hie, within reach, reach- 
able, able to reach (< mehie 
q.v.). 

keme hou, lecherous (of fowls, 
also of human beings). 

keme-hou (adj.), desirable, 
making covetous (of the pro- 
perty coveted). 

keme_hou, to fight as cocks 
do; also of persons quar- 
relling or back-biting. 
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kemehi, to take fresh air, go 
out for change of air (after 
remaining at home on 
account of illness, etec.). 


keme-1la (noun), moaner, 
groaner, ‘ dismal jimmy (in 
the phrase kemeld kemeret=— 
‘does nothing but moan’ of 
a very sick man, also meta- 
phorically=nothing but a 
grumbler). 


keme-la, kemela (n.), that 
which is asked for (v. rarely 
if ever used). 


keme_la (adj.), crazy, idiot, 
half-witted ; stupid. 


kemelha, boastful. 


keme luo, one that is soft or 
fragile (in contradistinction 
to others that are less so). 


keme-luo (noun), that which 
is stout (usually of thread, 
rope, etc. in distinction to 
weaker threads, ete.). 

keme_luo, that which yields 
a lather (as soap). 


kemema, tasteless. 


keme-na, that which emits a 
stench or stink. 

keme_na, dandy; fop; vain ; 
flirtatious (always with refer- 
ence to a person who is seek- 
ing to make an effect on 
persons of the opposite sex). 

kemenya, a soft grained rice 
used particularly in brewing. 

kemepo, reckless, rash, hasty. 

kemerarii, make red; usually 
in compounds, as in the 
phrase bie-kemerarii vb. = 


scratch until red (with 
blood), 
keme re, narrow place, 


ravine, gorge. 
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keme-re, face to face. with the 
face near that of another, 
as when whispering. 


keme_re, fidgety, finicky, 
restless, erratic: used also 
of persons eating a little of 
this and a little of that 
instead of making a proper 
meal. 


keme-rei, meet and twist 
together, vb, intrans., used 
of birds flying round one 
another when mating or 
fighting, of lovers linking 
arms, but always with the 
implication of the twisting 
of two strands which meet 
from opposite directions. 

keme_rei, the state of being 
busy. 

keme rie, that which is red. 

keme_rie, inspiring fear or 
awe, dreadful, terrible. 

keme rii, purblind. 

kemeysrii, circular. 

keme-rii, reciprocal expecta- 
tion, as of two persons 


awaiting one another, or 
arranging to meet. 


kemesril, destitute. 
keme_rii, hunger. 


keme ruo, (1) a reciprocal act 
of fondling with the hands 
between two persons, used 
also of animals; > 
(2) a kind of painful boil 
or tumour which the sufferer 
cannot leave alone. 

keme-ruo, roan; a colour 
approaching brown or grey 
composed of hairs or spots 
of different colours giving a 
uniform appearance to the 
eye. 
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kemethe, pointed, having a 
sharp point (v. kemebd). 

kemeya, wideness. 

Kemeya, reciprocal licking. 

meena (kemyenga), prodi- 
gal. 

keme yie, famous. 

keme yie, (kemeli), cheap- 
ness. 

keme zhie, trouble. 

keme zhie, weariness. 
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keme_zhie, pitiable, miser- 
able. 


kemezo, keep company (a 
euphemism for ke_khrie). 
kemhe, a blowing (with the 
breath). 

ke mie, polish; to give the 
finishing touch. 

ke_mie, pestle for pounding 
rice. 








ARTICLE No. 16, 


Notes’ on the Vakatakas of the Central Provinces and 
Berar, and their Country, 4th to 8th Century A.D. 


By T. A. WELLSTED. 


It is comparatively speaking only within recent wears 
that any detailed attention has been paid to the Vakataka 
dynasty. Epigraphical research is gradually revealing the 
very important role played by these rulers in Gupta India and 
it is hoped therefore that the following notes may be considered 
of interest. The sites described below are linked by Gupta type 
brick remains and their period further determined by evidence 
afforded by sculptural and epigraphical material. 

A number of the settlements of the Vakataka period are 
indicated on the general map of the 
district, Plate 5, fig. 1. 

Of these the townsite at Mansar is the 
only one that has so far been investigated in any detail, but a 
general description of the group will not be out of place. 

Khindsi, Bheugarh, and Ghughusgarh appear to be mainly 
outpost settlements situated on high ground commanding a 
wide view of the surrounding country. 

At Khindsi there is the ruin of a rough-stone and brick 
fort on the hill top immediately to the west of the Sur river 
gorge and 300 ft, above the plain level*. Below this. on the 
north side of the hill and now normally covered by the water 
in the soo bee reservoir is a settlement the extent of which it 
is impossible to determine. 


VAKATAKA settlements 
near RaAMTEK. 








1 In the preparation of these notes | gratefully acknowledge my 

indebtednees to the following gentlemen : > 

Dr. G. R. Hunter, of Nagpur University, who has taken a 

t deal of trouble in helping with literature and without whose 

interest and encouragement the investigations would not have 

been miade ; 

Mr. K. N. Dikshit, of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, whose 
opinions and help in tracing literature have been invaluable ; 

Mr. W. V. Grigson, D. C. Nagpur, and Mr. M. A, Suboor, of the 

N Museum, whose information led to the reconnaissance of 


e Nandpur aite ; 
Mr. G. Francis for a number of suggestions ; 
Messrs. Rahat Ali and J. Francis for much help in the prepara- 
tion of field no 





tes. 

2 Similarly at Paynir in Wardha District is another highly interesting 

site, with a high strong old fort overlooking a river. The identification 

of this place with Pravarapur of the Vakataka copperplates is highly 
bable, in which case it may be considered as city founded by 

varascna I, an early Vakataka ruler and the capital of the dynasty— 


( 159 ) 
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At Bheugarh no brick remains have as yet been located, 
but the hill which rises nearly 400 ft. from the plain is 
extensively terraced and fortified with drystone walling. 

Ghughusgarh, where there are stone and brick remains, is 
400 ft. above the river level and seems intended to guard the 
northern approach to Nandpur from the Satpura range, in the 
foothills of which it is situated. 

Across the river from Nandpur and Ghughusgarh are 
seattered brick ruins in thick jungle, the full extent of which 
still remain to be determined. 

Of the two major sites Mansar and Nandpur, the latter 

ee although apparently smaller, occupies a 
Pep prcbiete adictent ae | far stronger position and unlike the former 
has been extensively fortified. 

Advantage has been taken of the hilly nature of the site 
to ring the town with massive drystone walling which whilst 
nowhere of any great height varies in width from 10 to 20 ft. 
at the top and is so placed that every use is made of the 
natural slope of the ground, with the result that an attacking 
host would be confronted with almost impossible slopes of 
considerably more than LOO ft. in some cases. 

These fortifications are roughly in the form of an equilateral 
triangle, apex to the south, with the length of each side about 
1 mile. 

The site is bounded on the W.SW. by the Dhobigota nallah 
and on the E.SE. by the Pench river and is obviously one of 
great strength. 

Preliminary reconnaissance of the walled enclosure suggests 
that not all of it was used for erecting buildings and whilst 
part is definitely unsuitable owing to its hilly nature, it is 
possible that other apparently suitable spots, now blank, were 
once occupied by huts of flimsy type which must have perished 
without leaving any trace. 

There seems at any rate to have been an overflow to the 
south bank of the Dhobigota nallah, as brick fragments are 
found in one or two fields there. 

In the southern portion of the walled enclosure is the ruin 
of a large building, which, from its layout and unusual size, was 
possibly a palace. Whilst nothing now remains above ground 
beyond brick rubble the lines of the walls are easy to follow and 
are shown in the plan, Plate 6, fig, 2. 

The existence of extensive ruins in association with the 
name Nandpur (Nandipura) is signi . One of the copper 

te grants’ of Prabhavati Gupta, the Vakataka Queen 
t, was issued from Nandi } 


which . 
identified tentatively with Nagardhan, 4 miles to the south of 
. 











2 Poona plates, Ep, Ind., Vol. XV. 
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Ramtek.' Brick fragments are certainly found in a field near 
Nagardhan but none appear to be of sufficient size to warrant 
the supposition that they are derived from the large ‘ Gupta’ 
type bricks, about 18"*9" x3", such as oceur so plentifully 
at Mansar, Khindsi, Nandpur, and Ghughusgarh. In fact the 
Nagardhan bricks appear to be recent and are indistinghishable 
from the brick debris at the modern fort in that village * and 
there are thus stronger grounds for supposing that at Nandpur 
we have the remains of the ancient Nandivardhana,* and not 
at Nagardhan as hitherto suggested. 

The oceurrence of ‘Gupta’ type bricks and the ruins of 
what was assumed to be a Buddhist 
monastery near Mansar were first noted 
many years ago * but no proper examination of the area would 
appear to have been made. In 1928 a certain amount of 
interesting material came to light and led to the examination 
of the whole area surrounding Mansar tank, with the result 
that the traces of an extensive townsite were discovered. 

The extreme limits of occupation were roughly 2 miles 
from east to west and 1} miles from north to south, and whilst 
a large part must have been thinly settled, the evidence of close 
settlement to the east, south-east, and south of the tank is 
sufficient to indicate a town of some size. (Plan, Plate 7.) 

During the course of inVestigations a number of carved 
stone fragments were found at surface on the hill slopes to the 
south of the lake®. These are assignable to the early centuries 
of the Christian era and a few are shown in the illustrations, 
Plate 11. One of these, of some interest, is a fragment of stone, 
cut with characters of Sth century a.p., shown in Plate 6, fig. 1. 

Much of the original layout of the site is now difficult to 
trace, particularly in the eastern portion traversed by the 
railway, from which ballast has been quarried for many years 
and where since investigations started almost all traces have 
gone, thanks to villagers, ballast work, and erosion. 

In the middle section, monastery site and hill B on the 
plan, much more remains. Hill B was apparently overbuilt 


MANSAR, 


_ with temples and all surface finds of sculpture have come from 





2 R, 
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there. Such as have been found exhibit considerable skill and 
mastery in execution and from the quantity and diversity of 
character must represent a very large number of images. The 
stone used is a fine-grained aluminous sandstone, easy to work 
and permitting a fine finish. 

A notable feature of the town is the mile-long stone facing 
of the Mansar tank, drybuilt of large boulders and stone slabs, 
reaching its greatest development at the monastery site ; this is 
shown in Plate 12. 

In marked contrast to Nandpur there is at Mansar no 
evidence of fortification, though the surrounding hills appear 
to have been occupied by watech-posts. The western post 
(WO on plan) was possibly in signal communication with 
Bheugarh 8 miles to the north-west, the eastern post (EO 
on plan) may have been similarly in touch with Kindsi 6 miles 
to the east. whilst the main hill to the north and hill B to the 
south of the tank overlook the country for many miles. The 
old north road runs through the eastern end of the town and in 
view of the persistence of trade routes is almost certain to have 
formed one of the original lines of communication. It is traceable 
for a distance of nearly 20 miles. 

This is a piece of raised ground at the eastern end of the 
tank and is nearly 11 acres in extent. In 
the centre is a large mound which rises to 
a height of 40 ft. above the level and resembles the ruined 
stump of a Buddhist stupa in its general appearance, an 
impression which is not confirmed by a close examination, which 
reveals traces of a rectangular building measuring 150 ft. x 85 ft. 
in the centre of the mound. It is possibly therefore the remains 
of a vihara or even of a secular building with surrounding 
courts, but whatever its character, which can only be revealed 
by excavation, it obviously covered a group of buildings of 
great importance, 

Until quite recently the site has been used by villagers as a 
brick quarry, so much so that it has been possible to obtain a 
very tolerable idea of the ground plan as revealed by this 
destruction. This is shown in Plate 8. | 

The site is so situated that it receives no drainage from 
outside, soil erosion thus playing a very small part in the 
silting of the courts, which must be due largely to the debris 
from the buildings. The inner court of nearly 3 acres is silted 
to a depth of at least 5 ft. and the outer court of over 7 acres 
to a depth of about 3 ft. 

The width of the walls varies from 14 to 43 ft. and 
although walls are nowhere visible above ground, judging from 
the excavations made by villagers, wall heights of 11 or 12 ft. 
including foundations, still remain. Although so much ede 
has been done in the past there is evidence that considerab 


Monastery Site. 
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quarried the foundations have probably escaped in many cases 
by the caving in of earth from the sides. The bricks used in 
this construction are of typical large size, measuring about 
17" x9" x3", but are not strictly uniform, size variations of 4” 
or so in any of the dimensions being common. - 

The peculiar construction of a small brick lined depression 

Biter Site. exposed in a cutting at the Mansar man- 

ganese mine attracted attention and led to 

a careful examination. Part was undoubtedly lost due to 

mining work but enough remained to make the mode of con- 

struction quite clear. It is shown in plan and section in Plate 9, 
and its location at S in the town plan, Plate 7. 

The centre of the depression was occupied by a complex of 
earthen pots, horse bones, charred wood, and earth. Most of 
the pots were in small pieces, hopelessly mixed up, and gave the 
impression of having been arranged in a heap, probably of 
several layers and then smashed by the force of earth from 
above. This rendered the separation very difficult but sufficient 
pots were obtained complete or in sufficiently large fragments 
to allow of the identification of 15 shapes (see Plate 10). From 
the quantity and character of the residue it is certain that several 
times this number of types were originally represented and 
the total number of pots were possibly a couple of hundred. 

The following objects were recovered from the complex :— 

1. A fragment of porous, brick (?), of pumice-like appear- 
ance, flat on one side and rounded on the other; size 44° x 24" 
x 14". 

2. A dark-red stone implement, smooth but unpolished, 
with a semi-circular razor-like edge ; size 1?” x 12” x 4". 

3. <A light-red stone implement, smooth and polished, with 
blunt edges ; size 5° x 24" x #’. 

4. A cireular stone grinder, diameter 9", thickness 3”, 
with a depression in the centre of the upper surface 2" across 
and 14” deep. 

5. A triangular brick, texture very fine and smooth, 
colour light brick-red, edges rounded, and from the centre of 
the base which at this point appears to have been pared away 
apparently by a knife after manufacture, three parallel lines 

ning to the apex; size, height of triangle 54", base 44", 
thickness }”; lines depressed in the brick 4" and 4" apart. 

6. A terra-cotta human figure of coarse texture, 24" height 
possibly intended as a toy. 

7. A copper toe (?) ring, made from a single piece of 
coarse wire in the form of a three-ringed spiral (probably modern). 

8. Charred wood fragments. 

9. Three circular stone discs, two 4” dia. by }?” thick, one 
3” dia. by 2". 

10. orse bones, small fr ents mostly badly decayed, 
but some teeth readily recognizable. 
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It was the uncovering of nia and its destruction during 

ee mining work, due to ignorance, that led 

Brick Shets. eventually to the aarntatian of the 
Mansar area, the results of which are given in these notes. 

The location is shown at T in the town plan, Plate 7. 

This shaft reached to within 2 feet of the surface and 
extended downwards to the junction of the surface soil with 
bedrock 14 feet from the surface, its total height therefore 
was 12 feet. 

Of square plan, with walls of single brick construction, 
the space enclosed was about 44 sq. ft. The bricks were of 
large size, 18" x 93° x34". Near the bottom, making a lower 
chamber 15” deep, was a false floor of brick. The bottom of 
the lower chamber was also paved with brick and rested directly 
on bedrock. 

In the upper part of the shaft was filled earth from which 
was recovered a small snake image of greenish soapstone and 
some pottery *. 

Beneath the false floor was a large spherical pot, 1 ft. in 
diameter containing ashes ; with it also were several small pots. 
Altogether 17 complete pots were recovered, some of which are 
shown in the photograph, Plate 5, fig. 2. 

It is presumably a burial shaft. 

As the Vakatakas favoured Saivaism, the presence of a 

Oe hea number of lingas at Mansar and else- 

ih where is to be expected. At Mansar no 

less than 6 have been found, some apparently still occupying the 

ground where they were originally erected. At Khindsi there is 

another, now propped up outside a small shrine close to the 

irrigation embankment. It has obviously come from the 

settlement close by, now submerged by the reservoir. One has 

also been found at Nandpur. These 8 lingas are all very 

similar, about 5 ft. high with a rounded upper part of 1 to 14 ft. 
joining directly to a square shaft. 

On the whole, decay at Mansar has gone so far that excava- 

ieee oe tion is not likely to yield much in the 

Warano mein: way of results, with two exceptions, the 

Monastery and Hill B sites, which are 
both very promising. At Nandpur the situation is somewhat 
different as the ruins have become jungle-covered, and being off 
the beaten track are likely to have escaped brick quarrying and. 


destruction by villagers. Promising excavation sites here 
appear to be the supposed palace site and a large raised mound 
some distance to the north-east of it. At this latter place 


there are the remains of buildings on a squar raised site, with 
a large lings suibedded. inv Shin Grandes 4 : 





1 British Museum: Acquisition No. 1987 of 1930. 
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temple area. Judging from the fragments visible in the soil 
it is hkely to yield amongst other things a good deal of pottery. 

A claim has been put forward that at the time of 
Pravarasena I the Vakataka rule extended 
over the greater part of northern and 
southern India, with the capital at or near 
Ganj-Nachne in Central India and that only as a result of the 
rise of the Gupta Empire were the Vakatakas driven to seek 
their main fortune in the south. That this powerful empire 
should have been paralysed by the defeat of feudatories at the 
‘ battle ’ of Kausambi and have remained in a state of inaction 
for at least one, probably two, years until the return from the 
south of Samudra Gupta and the subsequent ‘ battle’ at Eran 
seems most improbable. If the Vakatakas had been paramount 
m the north it is hard to understand why, after Kausambi, 
in which they themselves were not involved, they were 
apparently unable to overrun Gupta territory and at the least 
seriously embarrass Samudra Gupta’s southern campaign. 
Failing that, at the * battle” of Eran, with half the empire 
already lost, a final desperate effort to retrieve fortune would 
surely have been made, which would, on the defeat and death 
of Rudrasena I have resulted in complete collapse, bankruptcy 
of the State, and the revolt of the south. The remarkable 
recuperation under Rudrasena’s successor Prithivisena I shows 
the resources of the State practically intact and must indicate 
that whatever influence the Vakatakas may have had in the 
north the main strength of the empire was in the south.* 

As a result of the ‘ defeat’ at Eran influence in northern 
India ceased but even so they appear to have been considered 
so important that their neutrality in the north, essential to the 
consolidation of the Gupta power, had to be ensured by the 
betrothal of Samudra Gupta’s grand-daughter to Prithivisena’s 
son. 

Further, VindhyaSakti, founder of the dynasty, is recorded 
as a Naga general whose conquests were largely in the very 
territories afterwards recognized not only as integral and 
important parts of the Vakataka dominions but also to a great 


Southern character of 
the Empire. 


extent as the ‘home’ districts.* 





1, 4 and ® K. P. Jayaswal, J.8.0.R.S., XTX, 1 and 2. 
2 Wi hich 









2 Witness the rapidity with w the Gupta Deccan province 
passed under Vakat and also their defeat of the Kadambas. 

3% In view of the great power of the Guptas and the high importance, 
from the point of view @f prestige, attached to the marriage of a daughter 
of an imperial h e im of this marriage 


. a 3s to ve 
f an it deserves. Guchinns attarithe ‘dateas” of 
the Vakatakas at Eran it is a remarkable tribute to the anxiety of the 
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renders the location of the capital at Ganj-Nachne unlikely on 
account both of its northern position and its situation in feudatory 
territory.’ The last condition might perhaps be justifiable if 
the political position in the north was stable, which judging by 
the ease with which the Guptas rose to power it was not. 
On the whole therefore the Vakatakas would certainly 
appear as rulers whose main strength lay in the south. 
A suggestion has been made that the capital was near 
estos rth Ramtek * and it certainly appears to have 
- eal: = claims to consideration: situated in the 
| Nagpur country in which as ‘“ home” 
territory the capital would be expected ; roughly at the geo- 
graphic centre of the sphere of influence ; intimately associated 
with the known records*; and with the traces of extensive 
settlements in the near neighbourhood, Ramtek must have 
occupied a position of great importance in the Vakataka empire. 


1 GJ., No. 63 and 54; £./,, XVII, 12. Inscriptions of Vyaghradeva, 
foudatory. 
* JJ.H., V1, Vakataka Supplement suggests that the capital was 
near Ramtek at the time of Prabhivati Gupta and Pravarasena II, 
§* Plate 1, No. | is a place map of the known records which analyse 
as follows :— , 
Feudatory -. 7, (Ajanta 3, Nachne 4). 
Koyal -~« 1 each, Jubbulpore, Chhindwara, Seoni, Bala- 
ghat, Charmak, and Riddhapur * 
1 from Nandivardhana ) both near 
| found at Khindsi ** Ramtck. 


* Riddhapur plates were issued at, and the Mansar Sth century 
fragment was found near, Ramtek. 

** Usually recorded aa from Ramtek. Mr. Suboor of the Nagpur 
Museum informs me that it was actually found during the construction 
of the reservoir at Khindasi. 


In view of the supposed predominance of the Vakatakas in the north 
it is disappointing that no record, even feudatory, has been found further 
north than Nachne. 
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Nore.—ZIJnscriptions, Since writing the above I have been 
fortunate in securing an entirely new Vakataka copperplate 
grant comprising four plates, ring and seal complete and in 
excellent preservation. Professor Mirashi of Nagpur Univer- 
sity, who has kindly undertaken the editing of these plates and 
who hopes to publish them shortly, informs me that they record 
the grant by Pravarasena II, of a village toa Brahmin. Thee 
plates were issued from Narattangavari in the 23rd regnal vear. 
The find-spot is about 8 miles south of Katangi in the Balaghat 
district, Central Provinces, 31 miles W.-S.W. of Balaghat and 
34 miles N.E. of Ramtek. On the map of inscription find-spots 
its position would be roughly halfway between Ramtek and 
Balaghat and a little to the north of a line joining them. 


T. A. W. 


Ramtek, C.P., 
4th July, 1934. 
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Fic. 2. Potteries and Lingas discovered at Mansar. 
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Carved stone fragments found at Mangar to the south of the Lake. 
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Fra. 2. Central Mound Monastery site from the \WVeat. 





Fic. 3. Stone facing at Tank edge West sido of Monastery site. 





ARTICLE No. 17. 


A few types of Sedentary Games of Lower Bengal. 
By Jatrnpra Monan Darra. 
(Communicated by Dr, S. L. Hora.) 


The types of sedentary games described below are played 
by the local people of the districte of 24-Parganas, Howrah, 
and Hooghly. There is an erroneous impression that these 
games are not indigenous but have been imported from up- 
country. The author (an inhabitant of Panihati, about 10 
miles north of Calcutta on the Ganges) learnt these games about 
35 years ago. It has been ascertained from old men of 70 
and over that the games were prevalent in their boyhood. 
The author has noticed them being played by the Bengalees 
at Asansol, Burdwan, Midnapore, Ranaghat, Santipur, Khulna, 
and Barisal. 
Tant-fant. 

The diagram used for the game of Tant-fant is shown 
in figure 1. It is generally drawn on floor with a piece of 
charcoal or broken brick. 
Two persons play the 
game. At the commence- 
ment of the game each 
player places three distinc- 
tive pieces on the three 
cross-points (ABC or DEF) 
of his side of the square. 
In the first move, a piece 
is shifted to the central line 
TT. The game is won, 
when all the three pieces 
belonging to a player lie in a 
straight line anywhere 
(horizontally, vertically, or 
obliquely) with the excep- 
tion of the starting line. 

rast. [B. Das-Gupta has des- 

cribed this type of game from 

Sear re (Quart. Journ. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, X1V, pp. 
242, 243, 1314 B.S.) under the local name of Tin-guti pait pait, 
but unfortunately his description is very meagre. In the game 
described above no piece of the adversary is to be removed 
from the board, but in the Vikrampore game as soon as three 
pieces are arranged in a straight line, a piece of the adversary is 
removed from the board. In this way the winner of the game 

( 167 ) 
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will be one who removes from the board all the three pieces 
of his opponent without losing any one of his piece. According 
to Das-Gupta the popularity of the game is on the wane. 
So. #2.) 


Lau-kata-kati, 


The diagram used in playing the game of Lau-kata-kati 

is shown in figure 2. The game is played by two persons 
with 18 pieces; each player places his 

nine distinctive pieces on the nine cross- 

points of his triangle leaving the apex 

vacant. In the first move, a piece is 

shifted to the central point O ‘and then the 

usual rules of draughts are followed, with 

the exception that only one piece can 


O be captured at a time. One, who captures 
all the nine pieces of his adversary, is the 
winner. 


[Humphries (Journ. Proc. Asiat. Soc. Ben- 

gal, LI, p. 123, 1906) refers to an identical 

e played at Bargarh in the United 

vinces. Reference may also be made 

to a similar game played in the Central 

Fic Provinces (H. eC. Das-Gupta, Journ. Proc. 

So: Asiat. Soc. Bengal, » p. 212, 1926), 

though the board is somewhat different and 22 ballets are needed 
to play the game. SS. L. A.) 


Mughal-Pathan. 

The diagram used in pla the game of Mughal-Pathdén 
(in the vonieonlan name teens is made to the well-known 
wars between the Moghuls and the Pathans in Bengal) is shown 
in figure 3. Two players are necessary to play the game, and each 
pisyer has 16. distinctive Lipa At re ‘his half of the 

the game, each player arranges pieces half 

board and in this way the central line is left vacant. The game 
is played like draughts and two or more pieces of the opponent 
can be removed ata time. 
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Bengal, 11, p. 121, 1906), Atharagutiala teora of C.P. described by 
H.C. Das-Gupta (Journ. Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, XX, 166, 1924), 
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Punjab e called Sher-bakar (H.C. Das-Gupta, ibid., XXIV, 
p. 145, 1926) played on an identical board but with 19 pieces 
as ‘goats’ instead of 20. In playing Sher-bakar, 15 pieces are 
distributed equally in 3 circles, whereas the remaining 4 picces 
i Pr a0 in the 4th circle at the commencement of the game. 


The author has seen the diagram of Bagh-bandi on the 
lid of an old-fashioned wooden chest, which from the traditions 
of the family of the owner must be 125 years old. 
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Sadasiva Worship in Early Bengal: A Study in History, 
Art and Religion. 
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SUMMARY. 


THe Rovart SEAL or THE SENA KINGS OF BENGAL, AND 
SaADASiIVA WORSHIP. 


The Seals, in cast metal, attached to copperplates of the 
Séna dynasty of Bengal, show in relief a ten-armed and many- 
faced form—first identified by Prinsep, while editing the 
Bakhargafija (Idilpur) plate of Keéava Séna, as a form of Siva. 
Specific mention of the seal as the Sada@siva Mudra in Visvaripa 
Séna’s Madan-pada Inscription suggested the first clues to the 
identification of the figure, subsequently, in the now defunct 
Aitihdsik Citra (Vol. 1), edited by Bibu Akshaya-kumiar 
Maitreya, Rajshahi. 

The exact procedure of issuing deeds of gift :—the practice 
of: fixing seals—fully attested to in the Dharma-sastras, 
e.g. Ydajnavalkya-Samhitad and Mitdksard, and the Niti-Sastras, 
e.g. Kautilya’s Artha-sastra. 

- Descriptions of Sadasiva—not found in the Purdnas, 
commonly, though the name occurs. Sadaisiva—not mentioned 
by Hémiadri, who wrote between 1260-1309 a.c. 

Descriptions met with in the Téntrika Texts—e.g. Maha- 
nirvdna Tantram—and in the Nibandhas, e.g. Sdradatilakam. 

Of this form of Siva indicated in Séna seals, there are three 
remarkable stone images in the Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi—two with small one-line votive inscriptions. And 

( ag) 
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these apparently meaningless Epigraphs are nevertheless 
important as fixing for the present, the upper-limit of SadaSiva 
worship. Palwographic considerations must place the earliest 
specimen, between 950-1050 a.c, and the latest example, in 
the latter half of the 12th century a.c. 

(Varendra Research Society. Abbreviated: VRS.) 


These three specimens in the V.R.S. disclose a remarkable 
family likeness and they also illustrate an interesting phase in 
the mutual assimilation and approximation of Brahmanism and 
the Buddhistic faith. All the three specimens present the 
Abhaya-mudrd in the Vydkhydna style, and the Varada-mudra 
in the Bhiamisparsa pose, while the pedestal in each shows the 
peculiar and non-Brahmaniec sculptural device of an elephant 
sitting between two lions. 

The other two Sad&Siva Images in stone, in the Vangiya 
Sihitwa Parisad, Calcutta, belong altogether to a new type. 

(Vangiya Sahitya Parisad. Abbrev.: V.S.P.) 

The three specimens in the V.R.S. are characterised by 
feminine grace, while the two other ones in the V.S.P. are 
marked by masculine vigour and majesty and are also later in 
age than the former set. 

Besides the Anulid, of the other Séna Inscriptions— 
the Tapandighi seal calls for special notice. 

Detailed descriptions of the Sadiisiva seals, and the two 
groups of Images in stone, viz. the V.R.S. set and the V.S_P. 
group. 

Comparisons will show that the figures on the seals disagree 
with the stone-images, as also with descriptions of Sadisiva 
found in literary texts—which last, again, are seemingly contra- 
dictory with one another. The figures in stone and on 
the seals are of greater importance than literary texts. 

Descriptions of Sad&diva from all available Sources. 

Some of the Dhydna-slokas not handed down in perfect 
state of preservation. Different readings and mistakes had 
already crept in as early as the time of Gadadhara (15th 
century) the earliest commentator consulted on Saradd- 
tilakam—showing that Sadasiva worship was falling out of 
popular favour as early as the 14th-15th centuries. 

But the worship of Sadasiva is coéval with the ava Tantras 
and the Samra SaivAgamas, as SadaSiva occupies an important 
position in Tantrika cosmogony, while according to the latter 
(Saivagamas), He is the Highest and the most Supreme Being 
—corresponding to Vasudeva of the Vaignavagamas and Para- 
brahma of the Védantins. 

The apparent contradictions, mutually--of the Dhydnas 
and descriptions of Sadisiva—explicable. Causes of the 
multiplicity and divergence of conceptions for the same deity— 
e.g. SadaSiva. — By 

* 
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Propositions deducible from the above considerations :— 


(2) The literary descriptions of SadaSiva now available 
might be later in age than the conceptions 
represented by the stone images. 

(4) The Dhyanas might be earlier. 

(c) The images might be indicative of new concepts 

_ about the deity, in vogue at the time. 

(¢) The Dhyana corresponding to the form of SadASiva 
in question may be no longer extant. It is 
known that mantras for other deities are lost. 

(e) Lastly, the images which are Tantrika (7?) might have 
been introduced by the Sé@nas, who came from 
the South (or by similar other persons) and 
might belong to the Kérala #c@ School of Tantras. 


The discovery of Sadisiva Images earlier than the Sénas 
must place the date of introduction of the conception from 
the South, before or about the Pala period. SadaSiva worship 
had already a long history even in the times of Sankaracirva 
(Sth century a.c.) and Laksmana Dééika (10th century A.c.). 

It possibly grew to be a regular cult about the Pdla and 
the Séna periods. The existent specimens of Sad&siva agree 
closely with the description given in the Garuda Purdnam and 
in the South Indian Saivagama—Uttara-kdmikdgama (not 
earlier than the 5th-6th centuries a.c.). Authorities are all 
in wy Sass that Sad&siva represents the Akisa Tattva and 
His five faces the five elements. é 

The necessity of symbolic meanings in explaining the 
many apparently contradictory elements in deities. 

The symbolic significances of SadaSiva’s Ayudhas, Mudrds, 
ete 


4 ‘The position of Saiva worship during the Sénas. Con- 
lusions. 

_ Probable time and way of introduction of the Saivagamic 
concept into Bengal. Time and extension of Sadasiva worship. 








Parr I. EpricgrarHy Aanp History (RELIGIOUS AND 
POLITICAL). 


(a) Introduction; History of the Sénas. 


$1. Of the many chiefs and princes who asserted indepen- 
dence or carved out kingdoms, on the eve of the disruption of 
the mighty Pala Empire of Bengal, the most important were 
the Sénas. 

¢2. The Séna Kings of Bengal claimed descent from the 
Lunar Brahma-Kgattriya clan of Karnita, and as such, were 
foreign settlers in Bengal. It is, however, unknown when and 
how they came. The first Sénas might have come to Bengal 
as vassals or feudatories of invaders like the Calukya Vikra- 


mainkadeva Tribhuvanamalla Paramardideva, or the Kalacuri . 
Cedi Emperor Karna, or the Cola Rajendra I, or, perhaps, even 
earlier. 


$3. Taking advantage of the weakened state of the Pala 
Empire, the first Sénas seem to have established themselves in 
the comparatively inaccessible and inhospitable hill-tracts 
(bordering West Bengal) which the Aryans had not adequately 


penetrated. 
Thus securely settled in these strong recesses, the Séna 
princes might have gathered strength and ually spread 


their arms towards North and East Bengal (u abana drivin 
the Pala Kings to Magadha) when they assumed Imperia 
Titles. 

$4. The Séna Kings seem to have possessed more than 
one provincial capital. 

Some of the ‘Séna Kings were great patrons of letters we 
all are described as successful warriors. They were also— 
builders. Some of their temples are known to have © pel 
triumphs of architectural skill. 

§5. The followin wing account of the Sénma family mey te be 
gathered from their hitherto discovered Srigraniia, peocedar: 





1 For General History of the Sénas, see — ae 
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In the family of a prince named Viras¢na of the Lunar 
Ksattriya dynasty of Karnita, were born many illustrious 
princes—ornamenting the Radh& country, where they evidently 
shifted and settled. 

In their family was born the heroic Simanta Séna, the 
ecrest-gem of Brahma-Ksattriva clan and the receptacle of many 
virtues. He undertook conquering expeditions and alone, won 
back the royal fortune of the Karnitas from enemies killed in 
battle. In old age he retired to a hermitage on the banks of 
the Ganges. 

His equally virtuous and illustrious son Hémanta Séna 
was a devout Saiva. His virtuous wife was Yas6 Dévi awastrzat. 

Hémanta Séna’s son was Vijaya Séna. He was the first 
prince of this family to have attained independent sovereignty. 
Vijaya Séna is said to have outshone Sihasanka areure by his 
prowess; he scared away the Lord of the Gaudas, defeated the 
King of Kaimariipa and conquered Kalinga. He is also said to 
have defeated and imprisoned Kings Nainyadéva arya,’ Vira 
atc, Raghava trea and Vardhana a4. But Vijaya Séna’s naval 
expedition for conquering the western provinces seems to have 
been unsuccessful. Vijaya Séna performed numerous Vedic 
sacrifices. He erected a magnificent temple dedicated to 
Pradyumné4vara yela-at and dug a spacious tank in front of it.* 


A copperplate grant of Vijaya Séna in the 62nd year of his 
reign ascribes to him a full title, namely— 


(awreratfuars ) AHS Tea aferimsauuys- 
Tiee-as atafena Baza: | 


His principal queen was the Siira we princess Viladsa Dévi 
fawra2at . 

Her son was Ballaila Séna. He possessed great learning 
and was a heroic and virtuous man. The authorship of two 
literary works, viz. the Ddnasdgara and the Adbhutasdgara, 
the first—a compilation (Nibandha) on Smriti, and the second— 
another on Jyétisa (Divination), is ascribed to him. His full 
title was— 


( Gage WEH-HIBaE-UTANZICN-A ELITE ) 





1 King of Mithila. 

2 Vijaya Sina’s Pradyumné4vara Temple Pradsasti safe composed 
by UmAapatidhara, which is the oldest record hitherto discovered of the 
Séna dy aety? enabled to locate exactly the site of the Temple at Village 
Déopa oli 








ee Station Gddaig&di, District R&ajahihi. The partial 
excavation (by VR. Soc., Rajshahi) of the spacious tank which is still 
called Padum-Shahar, led, in 1919, to the discovery of many stone-images 
as also of other relica in terra-cotta and stone. 
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aae-qonwus wafers fawenge ate atager- 
Haz: | 


Balldla Séna’s son was the famous Laksmana Séna whose 
mother Ram& Dévi crazat was a Calukya princess. 

Laksmana Séna erected pillars of victory at Puri, Kasi and 
Prayiga, at which places he also performed sacrifices. In his 
youth Laksmana Séna sported with Kalinga afer damsels. 
Kaimaripa was conquered by him. One of Laksmana Séna’s 
queens was Tandra Dévi alai-2at or Tada Dévi arer-7at. 

As noble and pious king, Laksmana Sena was a great 
patron of letters and gathered round him, poets like Jayadéva 
and Dhoyi, and scholars like Haliyudha. Verses of his own 
composition as also of his contemporary poets are given in the 
anthology Saduktikarnimritam UT z' by Sridharadisa 

_ son of Vatudiisa azera, one of Laksmana Séna’s cour- 
tiers. Laksmana Séna’s full title was— ‘ 





( qadae-qeHdana-as aie fa e- aegis h-A EIT 
a4) HaWAUIta afecmaca UETteat Steen 
Baza: | 


Laksmana'’s name is connected with an era called 
Laksmana Samvat (La. Sam.) which is still current in Mithila. 
The initial date of this era has not, however, been exactly deter- 
mined as yet. According to the Muhammadan historians, 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar captured by surprise with a mere 
handful of men the Séna capital said to have been situated at 
a place called Nadia, which however cannot now be exactly 
located. After Laksmana the Séna kingdom ually dimi- 
nished in extent and eventually vanished from gal. | 

$6. Three sons of Laksmana are known, all of whom 
succeeded their father one after another. They ruled in East 
Bengal, as independent sovereigns. The eldest was Madhava 
ama. The next two sons of Laksmana—Visvaripa Sena 
fawey 44 and Késava Séna *wa 4 are said to have been brave 
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and pious kings who defeated the Yavana or Muhammadan 
hordes in battle. Their full titles were— 


SAH II TA a-aufa maufa arufa zraaifuufa 
aaqgumaa-fane-vigme Staauueta ufauqan aaaaniga 
Wenwaaasqge weyas qeaugien qenate Herertfsars 
afstin BARU MVae alHa HWAaaeaurer: fanfan: | 

And 4A@GUUeGIa ... ... SHHTEWMEE --- we. vee 
fata Fa... cau coo fl 


$7. The name of a Buddhist King Madhu Séna, who was 
still ruling in a.c. 1289, with the Imperial title, is disclosed 
in a Buddhist MS. of Pajica-raksd discovered from Nepal. 
The final colophon* runs as— 


“qeaat-aqeMaina-weAriaifucia-aiaeleat-aY aa- 
Zama vasa fanaeisg Talzaiiy WHAT: WHI WR 
wim et 2)? 


$8. Ofthe Epigraphic records of the Séna family, hitherto 
discovered, the earliest is Vijaya Séna’s Pradyumnesvara 
aqaae Temple Prasasti, composed by Umipatidhara.* A 
Copperplate Grant * issued in his 62 regnal year* has also been 
discovered. 

It was a deed of gift for a religious ceremony performed by 
his Queen Vilaisa Dévi. The land was in Khadi Visaya ef 
fayq under Paundravardhana-bhukti Wwsaeayfa conferred 
upon one Udayakara-Sarman seayecweH of Vatsya gotra and 
a student of the Asvalivyana-Saikhia of the Rigvéda as Daksina 
«fear of the Kanaka-tula-purusa Mahadana sacrifice, performed 
by the Queen. 





1 Tilustrated in VParigiva Sahitya Parivat Patrika (V.S.P.P.), Vol. 27, 
No. 1, plate 15. 

2 The ruling families of the Punjab Hill States Punch, Sukeat, Mandl, 
Jungé, and Kasmir claim their descents from scions of the Séna dynasty 
of Bengal, who took refuge in the Punjab after the Muhammadan occupa- 
tion of Bengal. These traditions found in their dynastic chronicles are, 
however, not yet historically proved. 





tee ~ Be 
4 The record is noticed in R. D. Banerjee’s History of Bengal (in 
Bengali), Vol. I, pp. 201-2. Since the above was written, it has been 
xy Mr. Banerjee in E.J., Vol. XV, Part V1. 2. 2>i, 
hoe by R. D. Banerjee [if 
hattadéli (7) be correct}. 


5 Wrong ad as (31) thirty-firat regnal 
the reading ay, snupouted firat by ‘Walinikanta 
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§%. Only one inscribed record of Ballila Séna’s reign has 
been hitherto discovered. This is the copperplate inscription 
discovered at Sitahiti—Naihati villages, district Burdwan, 
Katwa Subdivision, Bengal. It records the gift by Ball&la 
Sena of a village in Uttara-ridha-Mandala  wuettrerwe under 
Vardhamana-bhukti to one, Srigrigri Vasud@va Sarman of the 
Bhiradviaja gotra, follower of the Kauthuma School of the 
Sima Veda, as the Daksind of Hémfisva Mahidina Faruvawrere 
ceremony performed by the Queen-mother Vilfisa DéviI on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse on the 16th day of Vaisikha, in the 
Lith regnal vear.’ 

$10. No less than six copperplate inscriptions of Laks- 
mana Sena’s reign have been hitherto discovered. 

(i) The Tapandighi (district Din&jpur) plate of the third 
regnal year, Bhadra 3, wre 3, records the gift of Villahisti 
faafef2 village in Varéndra-mandala under the Paundra- 
vardhana-bhukti to |Svara-déva-Sarman of Bharadvaja gotra 
and follower of the Kauthuma School of the Sima Veda, in 
honour of the adored Lord Narayana as the Daksina of Héma- 
évaratha-dina. ‘The record was issued from the victorious camp 
situated at Sri-Vikramapura.* 

(ii) The Anulia (district Nadia) plate, issued from the 
victorious camp situated at Sri-Vikramapura, also of the third 
regnal year Bhadra 9, ure ¢, records the gift of Vyaghratati 
arga2t village under the Paundra-vardhana-bhukti to Raghu- 
déva-Sarman, of the KauSika gitra and a student of the Kinva 
School of the Yajurveda.® 

(iii) The recently discovered copperplate * from Govinda- 
pur (district 24-Pargannas, near Baruipur)—also dated in the 
third regnal vear (without mention of the exact day) and issued 
from the victorious camp situated at Sri-Vikramapura, records 
the gift by Laksmana Séna of a certain measure of land in 
Sri-Vardhamina-bhukti to Upadhyaya Sri-Vyasadeva-Sarman 
of the Vitsya gitra and a follower of the Kauthuma School of 
the Sima Veda, on the auspicious occasion of the Coronation, 
in honour of the adored Lord Narfiyana, for the increase of the 
merit and the fame of the King’s parents and person. 

(iv) The Sundarbans (Jay-nagar, district 24-Pargannas) 
plate of Laksmana Séna is no longer traceable. It recorded 





1 First edited by Tarak-candra Riy—Vavgiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika, 
(V.S.P.P.), 1317 (B.S.). The latest edition of the inscription is by R, D. 
Banerjee in F.7.. Vol. XIV. ) 

2 (a) J.A.S.B.. Vol. XLIV, 1875, Part I. 

(6) V.S.P.P., Vol. XVII. = i ae 
3 (a) First edited by Babu Akshaya Kumar tréya, in the now 
tlefunct nzazine nate pati Citra, Vol, I, lst Series, 

- Part 1. 












7 iM 
-B.. 190 ; | 
eden Vidyabhushan—eretoras aatfaes Stata (Seat, 


WHA, 2222), Bharatavarsa—Phalguna, 1332 (B.S.). 


g< 
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the gift of a certain measure of land in Khadi-mandala @r=t 
* -a%¢—@ under Paundra-vardhana-bhukti to Sri- Krisnadharadéva- 
Sarman aamwt-Zaweaw, student of the ASvaladyana-Sakha of 
the sigvéds, in honour of the adored Lord Narayana in the 
third (7) regnal year, Magha 10 (7).* 

(v) The Madhai-nagar (district Pabna) plate records the 
gift of the Dapaniyé paitaka village in Paundra-vardhana- 
bhukti under Varéndra-mandala to Gédvinda-déva-Sarman of 
the Kausika gotra and a student of the Paippalada School of 
the Atharva Veda, as the Daksina of the Hemasva-ratha-dina 
ceremony. ‘The date and the year of issue of the record are 
worn away.” 

(vi) The most recently discovered copperplate * of Laks- 
mana Séna from Saktipur (district Murshidabad) is dated in the 
sixth regnal year Srivana 7, 4ram o. It was issued from the 
victorious camp situated in Sri-Vikramapura, and records the 
gift of some six paétakas of land, consisting of Raghavahatta, ete. 
under Sri Madhugiri Mandala in the vicinity of Kumbhinagara, 
at the South of the Kankagrima-bhukti, to Acarya Sri-Kuvera- 
deva-Sarman, a follower of the Kauthuma- Sakha of the Sima 
Veda. The pious gift was made on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse in honour of the adored Lord Niriyana and for advance- 
ment of the merit and the fame of the King’s parents and 
person. 

The six pdtakas of land, Raghavahatta, etc. were given in 
exchange for a plot called Chatrapataka. The latter was held 
by Gayala Brahmana Haridasa as a gift from Sri Ballala Séna. 
The Minister of peace and war Sdndhi-vigrahika, Tripuriari 
Naha was the Ditaka of this particular deed of Laksmana Séna, 
in whose other records the Ditaka is Nariyana Datta. 

The only notice available of another comparatively little 
known copperplate of Laksmana Séna—the lost Bhowal (Bhaoal) 
. inscription, has recently been brought to light. It was probab- 

ly granted in the 37th (or, misreading for 27th ?) regnal year 
and the contents of the plate were similar to those of the 


1 (a) Partly deciphered, by the late Pandit Ramgati Nyfyaratna, at 
the end of his book on the History of Bengali Literature ( afaxrev=ta 


9 araren ates) Frere srel4— bps! ). 
b) Babu Mahim-candra Ray: Gaude Brahmana, Calcutta, 1556, cives 
a oe joacourate version. 


. Bian Sa aesesy ak 
ow es . a) - 
a tas ek bs acicaanns Basu—Lakemana Stner Navcavirhrita 
a | ing, “VSP » Vol. XXXVIT; hen ngs of the to ee a ta. a 
Hage inikfiinta Bhattaéali— 








on BIn 3o5a | V.S.P.P., Vol. 
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Madh4&i-nagar grant, which unmistakably belonged to later 
years, in the reign of Laksmana Séna.! 

A stone-image of Candi (which may be identified as of the 
Mahdlaksmi form) now at Dal bazir, Dacca, was installed in 
Laksmana Séna’s third regnal year by one Narayana, probably 
a royal officer in Vanga.* 

$11. Only one copperplate inscription of Visvariipa Séna 
was hitherto known. But, rec ently, another partly mutilated 
copperplate record of the same king has been found from 
Eastern Bengal.® 

It recorded donations by the king in perpetuity, of pieces 
of land, containing gardens and plantations and situated in 
different parts of Eastern Bengal, which were either purchased 
or got as gifts from princes and ministers by the donee himself, 
viz. Avallika Pancdita Haliyudha of the Vitsya gotra and a 
student of a portion of the Kinva School of the Vajurveda. 
Two princes of the Séna dynasty are mentioned in the donation 
portion of the inscription. One is Sad& Séna and the other 
Purusottama Séna, Their relationship with Visvaripa is not 
given, but as they are called Kumaras, they might be his sons. 

The Madanpada (Dt. Faridpur) Copperplate Inscription 
of Visvariipa Séna records the gift of some land in Paundra- 
vardhana-bhukti under Vikramapura-bhaga of Vanga to Visva- 
ripa-déva Sarman, a reciter of the Védas, in the fourteenth 
regnal year, Asvina 1, wifwa® . 

$12. The Idilpur (Dt. Bakharganja) Copperplate,® no longer 
traceable—the only one inscription of Késava Séna recorded the 
gift of Talapada-pitaka aragsrgiz@ village, in Paundra-var- 
dhana- bhukti under Vikramapura-bhaga of Vanga to Sri Iévara- 
déva Sarman, a reciter of the Védas, in the third regnal 


year, J yaistha.® 





1 (a) Nalinikanta Bhattasali: * The lost Bhowal copperplate of Laks- 
mana Séna Deva of Bengal *. l.H.Q., Vol. IO, No. 1, March, 1927. 

(>) For the Bengali Version of N. B.'s article, sco TeTcAtSs Sales 
Bsn Sea (AAA @ KE! 2S AE 2a eG 1) Mem Are, CHT 2ORe 1 
2ro-Oora | 

2 J.P.A.S_B., New Series, Vol. TX, p. 290, pl. XXTI-XXNIV. 

3 Haraprassd Sfistri: ‘A Co dan whats Grant of VidvarGpa Stna of 
Bengal *, J.H.Q., Vol. TI, No. 1, March 1926, <A portion (of the Copper- 
plate) with writings on both sides has been cut away and melted. Probably 
the plate was later in date than the other Madanpada& Inscription, as the 
descriptive or panegyric 4lokas of the first, do not all occur in the latter, 
which is less elaborate. 

4 J.A.S.B., Vol. LXV (1896), Part I, p. 11. 

: J.A.S B., Vol. VII (1838), date lo ost. 

** The Sénas, who See the P@las in Magadha, have loft an 
inscription at the t temple of J ar beyond Almora, which the 
vary pectack: aikowe thie okose a vliglissgr pong ai eer’ It 
the gift of some land by Madhava Séna on on.—Atkingon : 
Notes ort Chanute fog + ean ata of the NWP. of. of Tndécn a, Chapter III, 
p- 50, and Ch » P- 












“. 
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(5) The Royal Seal of the Séna Kings of Bengal, 
and Saddsiva Worship. 


While editing, for the first time, in 1838, the Bakhargajija 
(Idilpur) copper-plate grant inscription of Késava Séna, Prinsep 
called attention to the ten-handed, many-faced form (in relief) 
in the seal—‘an elaborately executed figure of Siva, cast in 
copper, of great delicacy and taste’. The seal is a circular 
disc with beaded rim and closely rivetted to the top of the 
grant. See Plate 13, Fig. 1. 

The established procedure of issuing deeds of gift re- 
quired the Indian kings to authenticate the documents by 
attaching their respective dynastic wresa# Ldifchana-s or 
crests. This practice is fully attested to by the wa Dharma-* 





eee — 


1 J.A.S_B. (1838), Vol. VII. 


2 Qa —— SS cra: “aynavatkya Acarddhyaya. Rijadharma- 
prakaranam and Vijién@svara’s commentary. Slokas, 318-20; 


qa ufa faaed 4) wel oer BICaa | 
gqiifauzesufaufcsiar ufea: y are y 
Gz al arage ar 4-qzrafe Peed | 
sfufaaieal amare adtafa ere | 
afaasaqfcala coreeiyatd 

Svan aaa” wiss Hcaa Tarcy | eee f 


While Se upon these Texts, Vijiiné4vara gives, by the way, 
the exact procedure of issuing deeds of gift in his time. 


araife® GW, args wee at wreal awa, safvaray-fuaas- 
faaa, “saeramdiaaia amtaaafeqiaiages, afiaqimme, = 
wiq ufroelac sfaueofcard cia eerqane afang. sfarwma «ra 
afaawl-farsan, aw saarfeufcar, <ciaa <fa cri Waifs, aw we, 
feda waefe we:; azpaiel feana aaftaay agiqeada; wane 
<foudid a 44 ar, geriqaqemaatsaned cafe frata-ahcara: 
@ @@j, wt weaee actencaniz: werfcaa waajaiye-wieeaq 
afsewd; ayaa avefafeda, wa 48 eyeare wHagae yeaiuic- 
fafuafaute sad qa; se a fefeva weculataete dager 
ar@a, axwaiveafeat ead, a@qzar aes-arcie-soaiic-afe- 
faufara ufea; feet ce, wires, foaen ufeaail edaa: aaa ; zlat- 


eaqueafafa, wea wrcaq avtefa-a warefa: efafeqeartcar a 
aa Safaq | 
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and #tfa Niti!-s1e Sistras. 

The seal in these inscriptions is called a Mudrd which in 
this connection has to be distinguished from its current use to 
designate a coin. Etymologically, it means, according to the 
Trikandasesa, aqeifoat ‘that which gives assurance of authen- 
ticity °. 

‘The use of seals has been known in India from early times, 
as may be seen in the clay seals discovered in many places.” 

With King’s officials, churches, as well as private indivi- 
duals it usually took the form of a regular seal, and also of signet 
rings*; and an apt illustration is supplied by the Skt. drama 
Mudrdraksasam. The royal grants of the Gupta Emperors as 
well as their vassals and of all subsequent dynasties, ruling even 
over small provinces, disclose the use of the Mudrd or the seal. 
It would appear that the royal seal used to remain in the 





‘afufaaearct q Haq wae] Hare: | 
ey tra safes: 4 fees ciswreag |" 
<fa wea | erage craree fee wreawica (acd?) warty. 
ta wafanama | 
1 Kautiiyam Arthadastram (Mysore Sanskrit Ser.) and English Tran- 
slation of Ditto. (both by R. Shama Sastri) eq afyaca ec vaca 
wraaitwart: | wapavert wisatfwarc: The practice of forming Royal 
Writs. 
eva: wifea ca fan:— 
“wet weataraad | wre fe cee anata afer. 
fagwal: | Se. ¥ 
AWM <IHIISRIS a: B4gHgenaB4e Haagqagual aae 
a | Sse case ae fafyari wa frei | Fy dwaiH- 
= 2 - yar = ; - 
St. 2 sila fe araaeaaites 





waifewrernqe 2srere | 





ee Ok 
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careful custody of a keeper, a responsible officer under the 
designation of Mahdmudrddhyaksa." 

As for the copperplate grants of the Séna Kings, the seal 
on the Anulia (Dt. Nadia, Bengal) Plate discloses a many-faced 
and ten-armed male deity seated in the Mahdpadmdasana 
AIT pose. 

The seal on the Anuliai Plate is not named, but specific 
mention of a similar seal as Saddsiva Mudra qetfaaqzet in the 
Idilpur Copperplate of Késava Séna, suggested the first clue to 
identification.* 


Other Séna Inscription-seals. 


The seal in the Sitahati-Naihati Plate of Ballila Séna 
contains a similar ten-armed sealed image of Siva. A similar 
seal was noticed on the lost (24-Parganas) Jayanagar Plate of 
Brae Kale Séna.* Such a seal also exists on the Madh&i-nagar 
Plate. 

But the seal on the Tapandighi Plate of Laksmana Séna 
shows the same figure in a slightly different style.* Similar 
seal on the Bakhargafija (Idilpur) grant of KéSava Séna is 
expressly called the Saddadsiva Mudrd.’ 

The Madanpid& Copper-plate Inscription of VisSvariipa 
Séna says that the seal represents (a seal of) the Saddsiva 
Mudra * SadaSiva-mudrayi mudrayitva seifwa-qzar qzfrar ”.* 

The image of Sad&siva thus found on the royal seal of Séna 
Kings of Bengal is not an imaginary one, invented for the 
purpose of the seal. There are both literary and monumental 
proofs about the worship of a deity of this name, which obvi- 
ously belongs to a variety of the Sivaite cult. 

The royal seals of the Buddhist Kings of the Pala and 
Candra Dynasties of Bengal may rightly suggest that the image 
in the seal of the Séna Kings may not be absolutely unconnec- 
ted with their religious faith. 

Of this identical form of Siva there are three remarkable 
stone images (two with small one-line votive inscriptions) in 
the museum of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshihi. 
Two other stone-images of this type have also been collected by 


the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. 





Moah@mudridhitrita (to which the term must correspond) of 

a Séna’s copperplates. 

Afesrfae fen (> 4 THT) >a 44, Aitihasik Citra (Ist Series), Part I. 
strated :—V.S.P.P., Hs Ales) afaas AHH 24 *f Stet; —#.T., Vol. 


« 
. 2 


aranits wt aie Orie araren atfeey feene erate (5551) | 









atte 





Vol. XII (1913-14), Plate 3. 
pP- 09,.104.. | 
Fons an a 
fea Bee ge Bit hts 
Bes estes 
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from a consideration of the localities from which these 
stone images were collected, it would clearly appear that an 
actual worship of Siva in this particular form prevailed in 
Bengal. 

Palwographic considerations may be of some help in deter- 
mining the approximate period of the two inscribed Sad&Siva 
images! 

The Epigraph on the pedestal of the oldest one of them 


‘ hy | 
V.R:S. No. —S* 


clear, obviously indicates the name of the Donor.* 

It is undoubtedly near in age to the Dindjpur Pillar 
Inscription (of 966 a.c.) of the Kamboja wr st King. For the 
letters,‘ ka #', ‘jJast’, ‘naw#w’, ‘maw’, ‘va @’ in the Epigraph 
are similar to the slightly more developed forms, in the Dinaj- 
pur, and in the Krisnadvarika Temple Inscription of Nayapala 
at Gaya. On the other hand the epigraphic alphabet of the 
inscription 1s more developed than the Pehoa Script (about 
900 a.c.). Cf. the Pehoa ‘w na’ and ‘wa bha’, Therefore the 
very probable date of the Epigraph is about 950-1050 a.c. 


consists of one line only, which, though not 





(Ink Impression of the Epigraph.) 





The Inscription on the Pedestal of another Image [No. eee | 
is a small votive inscription consisting of one line. This 
also seems to contain the name of the Donor, which however is 
peculiar and unintelligible. It would be useless to reconstruct 
the name, into Sanskrit as it might be of Dési or even non- 
Aryan origin, or it might be hopelessly corrupt beyond 








"i ‘ b) 1 
1 The V.FALS., Museum No. C)'s and No. poe RY 
Le as Pi 


2 Inscription :— 
Yajamina-Vall. kal bh,a n 2-Jyavuskri[bhin Tivivyakahb || 
aanrrrets(u, Sa ?-) rreRif[H, “a 7) rare i 
N. Cf. the ‘na aw’ and ‘bh ww’ in the Pehoa Pradéasti of the time of 


Mahendra Pala of Kanauj. It is not certain, whether the eighth and the 
eleventh aksara within brackets, is * bha’ or ‘na’, 
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restoration. The script used, is intermediate between (Vijaya 
séna's) Déopadaé and (Gopala LII’s) Manda Inseriptions, on the 
one side, and (ASoka Calla’s) Buddhagavé Inscription (1170 
A.©,),.on the other. 

Therefore the Epigraph may be safely placed in the latter 
half of the 12th e.. acc. 





(Ink Impression of the Epigraph.) 


Chronologically the time indicated by these three speci- 
mens of Sad&Siva in the V.R.S. synchronizes, also with a 
troublous period of Bengal History. Repeated attacks by rival 
kings or military adventurers from all sides and irruption of 
Mongol hordes from the North, coupled with the weakness of 
the ruling princes, hastened the downfall of the mighty 
Pala empire. The Sénas also were similar military adventurers 
from Southern India and they gradually established them- 
selves in Bengal. 

All their copper-plates (some of which are no longer 
traceable) most probably had the Sad@siva Seal. 


The seal on the Anuliaé plate of Laksmana Séna shows a 
seated figure with 10 hands on a lotus throne. ‘Three of the 
faces of the figure are noticeable and they are crowned. See 
Plate 14, Fig. 1. 

K1l—presents Abhayamudrd in Vydkhydna style. 

R2—Danda (Sakti ¢ ). 

R3—Sila. 

R4—Vajra (or Ahatvdiga ?). 

R5—Varadamudré in Bhiimisparsa style. 

L.i—indistinet (had Aksasiitra ?); held below Rl. 

L2—Lotus (Utpala ?). 

L3—Damaru. 

L4—wNSarpa. 

L5—indistinct ; (Vijapire ¢). 

Of the seals on other Séna plates the one on the ‘Tapan- 
dighi plate, in the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, Calcutta, calls for 
special notice—not only on account of its better state of 








! Inscription : 
Dinapati tamvimamna grqufa aaTa4. 
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preservation but because the front and the only visible face is 
peculiar. The figure is ten-armed, seated on lotus throne. 
The front and the only visible face has round eyes and is 
furious-looking with dangling locks of clotted hair and snake 

d. This is very probably the AghoGra face of Siva. See 
Plate 13, Fig. 2. 





R1l—Abhayamudra, e 
R2— Vajra, ' j 
R3—something with a point; (Avkusa ?) Danda. 
R4—Damaru. 

R5—Varadamudra., 

RB prea (Aksasitra ¢). 

L2— us. 

L3—Siala. 


L5—indistinet ; (Vijapiira ‘). 








Par?’ II. PsyvcHotocy ANpbD RrIrvat. 


There are forms of Siva (belonging to the Tantrika and also 
to the Pauranika forms of worship) both terrible and benign, 
some Being only partial manifestations ( wwraart ) of the deity 
(e.g. Virabhadra 4t<uz ). 

No form of Siva, called Sadféiva, is mentioned by 
Hemadri* who has dealt at length with the Pauranik concep- 
tions of Deities* But Sadasiva is not totally unknown to the 
Purainas.* 

Descriptions of SadAsiva are found in the Tantrika 
faaaa Nihbandha-s and Texts. Of these, the conception of 
the form, expressly called SadaSiva* is partly in agreement 
with the figure on the seals. But one other Sadasiva-dhyana 

4 serfaeawta © is totally different and that about Sada4iva (unified 
with Dévi) fafcansfea-e< werfea® of slightly different form. 
To the mantra a-a called arate Prasida’, there are two alto- 
gether different wir Dhyfina-s.* While the deity invoked by 
the Prasdda Mantram saraiz-a#-a is elsewhere called expressly, 
Maharudra #¥rae.” 

Comparison will show that the wre Dhyina-s referred to 
above, are seemingly self-contradictory, and in disagreement 
with the figure of Sad&siva, stamped on the seals and also 
with the somewhat similar images in stone.” 





1 Hemadri wrote aqaa fanaa between (1260-1300 a.c.). Vide 
M. Winternitz: Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, Vol, ILI, p. 502. 

2 Hemiadri: qaaugyq Vrata-khandam (Bibliotheca Indica). 

* Sri-Visnudharmmodttaram,. Chapter 48, Part TIT; a faa aie, 
Swiy: ve, 7s wea, (Sri-Venkatesvara Press, Bombay). 

In Mah&nirvina-tantram, Ullésa 14, 4ljkas 31—37. a<erfeaia- 
aeag (SmI te a). 

5 In Saéraditilakam, ISth Patala wicerfaweg tc wee. 

oN In A. Avalon: Satcakraniripanam, Tantrik Texts, Vol. II, Slika 


| ‘ ; a SIR: Pe | 
| 7 In Saradatilakam WICeIfaerey tc Wee | 
a Tete: 8 One in “Wasre, Tantrasira, Chapter I], and the otherin THITTc 
8€ SM Prapaticaséra, Chapter 26. 


a Re eae TETAS, aren AN MS. No. 214) ;— 












pon-idie < of | Saaivn acter (given Be in Mahanirvana- 
ted the la Pandi t Rajanikanta 
s che’Anotit Plate tkiuheetl on Vol. 7 lat Ser.) 
pitt qi oF eT 
pees a oe 
ee a ten aed ™ 4 wad 


7 
Lk Lite, She 
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The images in stone and on the seal are of greater import- 
ance than literary texts, their evidences being more definite and 
tangible; and the apparently meaningless votive inscriptions 
on two of the images, are nevertheless important as affording 
for the present the upper limit of the age of Sada&diva worship 
in Bengal. 

The causes of this multiplicity and divergence of goncep- 
tions of the same deity may be stated as follows: 

The Dhydna wre varies according to the Vija ais. 
A deity might have many 4tsrasq Vijamantra-s from which 
severally, the wra Dhydna-s are evolved. 

Some Vija is of a general character corresponding to any 
and every form of the deity in question. Other Vijas are 
applicable only to particular forms of the deity. 

Rach Dhydna also corresponds to a peculiar state of mind 
( #atHTa ) of the devotee ( sta) who first worshipped the deity 
through any particular Vijamantra @taaea and the worship- 
per who first attained Siddhi fef* by the mantra is called 
its =f rsi.* Also the concepts of deities have changed from 
time to time. Cf. Tari *® and Mahisamardini.* 

The following propositions may be deduced from the 
above considerations :— 


(a) The werfwa-wira Sadasiva-dhyanas might be later in 
age than the conception represented by the 
stone images. In that case the ages of the 
Tantrik texts would be seriously affected—all 
of them being brought down to dates later than 
the 12th century. 

(4) The Dhy&inas might be earlier. 

(c) The Dhyinas might be indication of new concepts 
of the deity, in vogue at the time. 

(7) The Mantra and consequently the Dhyfina corres- 
ponding to the form of SadaiSiva ¥e1fwa in question, 
may be no longer extant. 





Qfestfae fix, o3 hrs, +3 44), agrees with the figure on the seal, only in 
general features and the number of hands, etc. The points of difference 
which are much greater than points of resemblance, were not recognized 
by the learned Pandit. 

' This may explain causes of the apparent mutual contradictions 
of the many Wl Dhylnadéldkas for the one, Prisidamantra IVS Awa 
of Siva referred to above. For, the STS1T2H Pr&sidamantra is of a 
general nature and corresponds to any form of Siva, whatsoever. 

2 S24THS WS 4° Rudrayimala, Patala 50 (Edition of Rasika-mohana 
<feaniea ). 

8 Cf. Tairi—vide A. K. Maitreya: Taratentram (V.R.S., Edition) 
Introduction, pp. 11, 15, 19. | 
‘ Mahisa-mardini—vide A. Avalon: F#asrafa-a7ay 


Kulactidimanitantram, Tantrik Texts, Vol. IV. Introduction, p. 14. 
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It is known mantras for other deities, are lost.' 


(«) Lastly, the images which are Tantrik might belong to 
the Kérala cw School and might have been 
introduced by people from other parts of India, like 
the Sénas coming from the South into Bengal.* 


As for the last proposition, the discovery of Sada@Siva 
images earlier than the Sénas is an argument against it; then 
the date of introduction of the conception from the South, 
must be before or about the Pala period.” 

But as has been already said, Sadasiva is as old as the 
Tantras.* His worship might have developed into a regular 
form of Religious creed or faith in Bengal much later, during 
the Palas and the Sénas. The existence of Sadfsiva (’) Paint- 
ings at Puri and Bhuvanéévara, and the mention of Sadasiva by 
Sankaraicirya wetrara (Sth century a.c.)*° and by Laksmana 


t Cf. afeuaafeat Mahisa-mardini—in KRulacidaimanitantram 
Aa Tantrik Texts, Vol. IV. Introduction, p. 1. 
2 There are evidences both indirect and direct, that Mahinitreadne- 


fantram does not suit the Visnu-kriintaé Farr RTAT (to which Bengal 


belongs)—one of the three main divisions of India, each having its own 
particular set of Tantrik works. 


faa Ts aR WSs we: | 

fear eifa foagqrar afatwerae fw fe: i—xcfa nimsaeany 
For it is not quoted by Krisnananda (who was 6 fellow-student of 5ri- 
Caitanya and who could have used the work for his Tantrasdra), 

Neither is it quoted by hia predecessors Krahménanda Giri and 
Pirnénanda Giri in TG@ra-rahasya and Syama-rahasya respectively, 
though it is quoted in the modern Tantrik Nitbandha, Prainatésanilats 
aware - aa by Prinakrisna Viévas (or rather by his Paodit RAmtoean 
Vidyilankar TrHaaa fazer ). 

Two of the known dates for Pirnainanda Giri, are—1499 Saka=1577 


a.c. (date of Sritattva-cintimani Stara Para afar J—and 1466 Saka=1544 
a.c. (date of Siktakrama WWWA). (Vide Bites coopret— 
‘frame stertfasd i’ Affes) Sahitya, 1325 B.S.) 

Also, Mahd@nirrana-tantram ia not included in the list of Tantras, 
suitable for the Visnukrant& (vide Tantrik Texts, Vol, I, Introduction), 

3 [ Vide Appendix I, for Siva-Dhy&nas.] 

a. oldest Tantrik MS. (in Gupta seript) discovered, is dated 
609 a.c. Haraprasid Sastri—Report on Skt. MSS,, 1895-1900, Calcutta, 


1901, pp. 3 ff. 

ig f 5 the well known Tantrik Nibandha, Prapatcesdra is ascribed to 
Satkarichrya (published by Woodroffe in Tantrik Texts). This work 
iA SoeatoeatiRt Open by Peadmapidicirya who ascribes it to Sankara 
BhigavatpSda&ctirya in the colophon. (A MS. copy of Padmapddicirya’s 
commentary, showing the final colophon, is in Varendra Research Society, 












= As “al know of ne Satkaricirya who was eg * BAG t- 
pada’ ond also had a disciple named Padmapadac&hrya, the authorship of 


s 


‘oat P i . 
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Désika werma-¢diwe (10th century a.c.)'—both Southerners, 
show that the cult was very widespread and that it had 
already a long history, in their times. 


Prapancasira is to be ascribed, to him, unless there be clearer evidences 
to the comtrary. 

1 Weny-FZiAs has given the names of his ancestors beginning from 
his great-grandfather—vide wWieeifaweweg Stcasiatra esa ferqtc- 
wifwa Séradatilakam, Edition of Samvat 1953, Riijarfijeévari Press, 
Benares: Patala 25, Slokas SU-#0; [new and critical ed. by A. Avalon : 
Tantrik Texts, Vols. XVI and XVII, Patala 25, dlokas 83-87]: 


aaa waaifn ae sfamaifeinaniaene | 
qaifaa afaae faqgqarerraveaifenq aaa: y &¢ 0 [ee] 
ARicHcfasmeinnacos: wennaracfagicianiente: | 
aa fastafeaa fasaifiwreareiadtea <fa waafa sa: |) cop 
agea) 2featin slr vangfensera: | 
TUSHMUGY HURT ERT WHA Hae: A oo [Hu] 
sre rafaenfavag ae Sra: steer usim aes: | 
faqrenure were saieafe gay a aeat saz ce y [oe] 
Srer4a Sicetaw fa fearaaa: 
Slarteifawe Are aaNet aaa | 
(oer) & wy uzaiee awe): 
Sfrsermfayay feeut facia yee | [o>] 
-. oe ERY [SH n Ke) 
“xf @harcerfre’ dehier Gee 0 ea HATH: 0 
The commentator TTG4HE R&éghava-Bhatta has traced the spiritual 
deseent (yaar, Gurupamkti) of the author of witeifasaag, while the 
disciples of @atisy Ks@marija have offered salutations to preceptors— 
from 27}g@ua Srikantha to Utpalacirya sawrara and from Laksmana 
wey to Ketmarija waria— 
Sacfevacineqey qenfes frveedia | 
cnife aaj veqanrmt aaifuantaaaraefa yy 2 i 
—Iiteifaws cH Wee 
‘yefafe «waqa ya qaacaqaacafeqsteq af’ aur @ 
STOTT ie: “tran TSH Tasa=qaeraaite’ fa ‘ waa fsers- 
a= Sac a’ fa afer: \—Commentary : Padérthadaréa qerwiew 
of Raighava Bhatta. 
Very possibly, this wfhwagy Abhinava gupta is identical with the 
K iémrian Saiva Philosoplier of the same name, who was the author of 


QCHTUSIC Paramarthasira. He too had a disciple named WATTS 
Ksémarija—the author of Sivasitra-Vimaréint frowafeataet, who 
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But the w orship of Sadasiva is coéval with the Tantras, as 
Sadasiva occupies a prominent position in Tantrik cosmogony. 

According to the Tintrik psycho-physiological theories 
about the human nervous system, ‘the cerebrospinal axis 
with the connected sympathetic system contains a number of 
ganglionic centres and plexuses (Cakras, Padmas) from which 
neryes (Nddis, Sirds, and Dhamanis) radiate over the head, 
trunk and limbs’.! 

According to the mystical doctrines of the Tantras, the 
human body, ‘?¥ wz, wea, (fax, wre), is an exact reflection 
on a minor scale of the universe, avs. In both are fourteen 
regions + seven nether worlds, 
counting from Saflyaloka the highest, and these are represented 
by the Caras, in human body. In both are also mountains, 
rivers, and the elemental bodily substances.* 

The Sakti, the personification of universal energy in the 
abstract, resides also in man, as the Kundalini Sakti. The 
Supreme. Spirit (as also his lower manifestations) reside in man, 
and the Sakta Tantras call it Paramasiva, corresponding to the 
Parabrahman of the Vedantins =“ Vasudéva of the same state 
of existence according to the Vaisnavigamas. According to 
the Sikta Tantras, one of these lower manifestations of Parama- 
Siva—Sadasiva, has his seat in the Visuddha Cakra or 
the Bhdératisthana, aurcateara, the Cakra situated at the junction 
of the spinal cord with the medulla oblongata, which regulates 
the organs of articulation.“ 





_ — — —_— $$ —— 
—_—— —— * 


helonged to llth century fend of the 10th and the beginning of the Ilth 
century—M. Winternitz: Geschichte. Vol. Til, p. 445 and p. 19) 
waa T- must have therefore flourished some decades earlier. '—vidle 
Oise cura tt—aterifencea seein oes, 22> tee | 
1 Dr. B. N. Seal—The Physical Sciences of the Hindus, pp. 23-7. 
Ditto.—Appendix C to B. K. Sarkar: he Positive Back-ground of 
Hindu Sociology. Book I. Allahabad, 1914—Hindu Physiology and 


Biology. Sections 4, 5. 


2 A. Avalon: Mahanirvina Tantram. Introduction, pp. XXVI and 
XLV. 
: fara] = exfowrang MAM STSHTS 


wet: ya: we emafcafandtfen Ztae®: | 

sare qae-afaa-ae- aes ened 
caitafcafarrsn: TIM-salsace Se | 

Si ar swcefad: wfrarwrer ve 

Racy faa farofa fafosifeatey fear | 

fate: werent efeaerys aera: 

sar gai 2: fra cf @ aurenafee: afex: ze 
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One form of Tantrik Sddhana aims at the union of 
Kulakundalini gagrefaat with Paramasiva, who have their seats 
in the waryre Waladhdra (below the membruim virile) and the 
Sahasrara sare (the upper cerebrum)—corresponding to the 
a4] Satya and uava Bhii-lokas respectively, in the human body. 
The sleeping Kundalini is roused by subtle yogic process and 
ascends from centre to centre and on reaching the Visuddha 
Cakra, it becomes Sdttvika arfera. The Cakra (Visuddha) 
represents Afddsa-tattva Sranrasa and is also symbolical of 
Samhdra—for, on dissolution, all created things merge and 
disappear in the void |rarg. 

The Prime cause ( 9afa, geared) from which all the 
emanations of Sakti are evolved is called Mahdlaksmi' by the 
Saktas. She is both manifest* #egr and immanent* Weer. 
She is both male and female, at the same time” The 
Vaisnavas term this Prime cause—Vasudéva, while the Aga- 


manta (Suddha) wma we Saiva Agamas call [t—SadAasiva.°® 


—: A 


A. Avalon: Tantrik Texts, Vol. LI, Commentary of K&élicarana— 
fants aaa aaissiiag Yaeleass | 
fate WUSAH SATIS AeA ITH | 
Visuddha, the great lotus representing Akasa “TTT is so called, as it 
causes the purification of Jiva by visualising the Supreme Spirit. 
1 <enrarq— 
unagqaaic! # afieaarecaifear: | 
vatat safe ayreusia amas it ; 
wfonqiq— 
Sea! Hwa haya GRA | 
Seu AA eW BT Bia Haq wafeqar | 
—( a ifaaceaa ) arisawat 
Durgisaptasaty (Candi) with 7 commentaries Nirnaya-sagara Press: 
Reprint by Sri-Venkatésvara Preas, Bombay. 


= Ibid., V. 5-6. 
3 Ihid., V. 7, 


‘ Vide whtetwetea-oafafe:, tntroduction to Candi with 7 com- 


mentaries, Srivenkat@4vara Press. 

® For the Sid&khya or Sad&siva Tattva of the Ka4mir Trika-d4astra 
(System), see :— 

—J. C. Chatterji: Kashmir Shaivaism: Kashmir Series of Texts and 


Studies, Vol. IL Fase. 1; Srinagar, old, pp. 65-69 ; | 
—uvefinwaders: qTHs sa aH a= Taratachea-fascwda: | 
SACS aay aies: | WaaE te) KLST.S., No. XIII. 
aweimaagt MAIAa! SHIETAT | 
fava va fafearqaefaca: seifwatfufed: yy 


s l 
“ 
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There are some differences among the Sakta Tantras, 
Suddha Saiva Agamas, and the Puranas, regarding the position 
occupied by SadifsSiva, the disposition of the five faces of 
Siva and so forth. In the Sakta Tantras, Sadasiva is only 
a manifestation of the Supreme being. He is practically 
the same with Ardhanarisyara Wxaretlac. 

But, in the Saiva Agamas, Sad@éiva is the highest and the 
Supreme being—formless, beyond the comprehension of anyone, 
subtle, luminous, and all-pervading.? 

Authorities differ and are mutually contradictory as to 
the awa Tattva-s represented by Siva’s five faces and also the 4 
colours of these, latter.* 

But the Saiva Agamas, Sakta Tantras, and the Puranas all 
absolutely agree that Isina (SadfSiva) represents the Akf&Sa 

‘attva ST@HTITaATa—space, and is of spotlessly white colour.” 

The explanations hitherto suggested are not satisfactory. 
The following is a general description of SadfSiva collected from 
all available sources, together with symbolical meanings.* 

Authorities are absolutely in agreement that Lord Siva’s 
five faces represent the five elements, viz. Fafa carth ; wa water; 


qaqa Wage aaaargiieaa fewa fanedfenrsityacaa 
ara wyaream efemrenaa seifereraae, aa derifeqastes- 
away THT Seqeaty TMI 7d, “a: S ulfas: SHeHTacT: 
saa afecafaursfareammlettanag wyuefcadgiant weita 
xan faaveferarmy i et . 

For the Sad&diva Tattva of S.L., Saiva Siddhantas, see -— 

—Der Caiva-siddhanta, Eine Mystik Indiens nach den tamulischen 
Quellen bearbeitet und dargestellt von H. W. Schomerus. Evang. Luth. 
Missionar in Sidindien. Leipzic. J.C. Heinrichs’ache Buchhandlung, 1912. 
Pp. 74, 134, 145, 375. Bye 

‘Sad&civa, Bezeichnung Civas, sofern er durch Iccha-Cakti dem 
Sadakhva-Tattva innenwohnt.’ -, 

—Sivajiana Siddhiyar of Arunandi Sivachrya. Translated with 
introduction, notes, glossary, ete. by J. N. Nallaswimi Pillai (Madras, 
Meykandan Press, 1913). See Book ITI, Ll. 1%, Il, f4 to St and the table 
of Tattvas. | . 

t Gopinitha Raio—Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. 11, Part IT, 

2 For, according to a Text of Saradatilakam WITS faatanyq— quoted in 
Kalicarana’s commontary on qeaqmraeITg Satcakraniripanam, verse 25 


Cangrvaamife aneaita faqeyt: "—the elemental H&S Mandalay 


must be of the same colours, with the elements (4&4) represented. But 
authorities do not seem to recognize this rule. in giving descriptions 
of Siva's five faces For, see Appendix II, Texts Nos. 7, 5, 9, 10. 

% Sadaéiva exists firstly as an independent deity and also one of 
Siva’s five faces is named Sadasiva. 

4 [Vide Appendix 11} 
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anq energy (fire); #4q wind and @T#a space; while Sad&siva 
especially represents the Akasa Tattva, the element of space. 
Of these five faces of Siva—that called ISina, facing 
upwards and of crystal-white colour—represents Akdsa, space ; 
that called Tatpurusa, facing Fast (or towards the front) and of 
the colour of the rising sun, i.e. golden yellow—represents 
wind, Vdyu; the grim face named Aghora, facing South (or to 
the right) of the colour of storm-clouds, i.e. dark-blue, repre- 
sents the all-destroying element of Fire, Agni: the face termed 
Vamadéva, pointing towards the North (or the left) and of the 
colour of corals, i.e. red—represents the element of Water, 


jala; while the remaining face called Sadydjata, facing West 


(or towards the back) and of the pearl-like hue of the full moon— 
represents the element of Earth, Prithivi. 

The Puranas also give to the five faces of Siva respectively, 
the additional names of SadfaSiva, Mahaidéva, Bhairava, 
Umiavaktra and Nandivaktra. Each of these possesses two 


hands (making ten, in all, for Siva) and each also has three 


eyes, with the exception of Vamadéva which is two-eyed. 


According to the #atfua Naiyaiyikas,—the distinctive (Wa-s) 
qualities of the five elements Wwaw-s are Riipa (7), Rasa 


(<4), Gandha (a), SparSa (ew), and Sabda ( w=) respec- 
tively. There is nothing absolutely, against the view, and 
there will in all probability be no mistake in holding this—that 
[Isina (Sad&Siva) represents especially the Akdésa-tattva, while 
his five faces stand for the five elements ; and that the weapons 
and objects held in Siva’s hands, as also the gestures indicated, 
viz., the @ Ayudha-s and the qyz1t udrd-s either represent or 
symbolise the five qa Guna-s—Rtipa 4, Ragi «cs, Gandha 


a3, Sparéa eaw and we Sabda, i.e., form, flavour, smell, touch, 
and sound. This view will be fully developed as each of these 
Ayudha-s and the Mudrd-s is interpreted, with respect to 
its possible uses, both Actual and Symbolical. 

The Lotus is one of the most usual objects held in the 
hands of Indian Images. It is a symbol of eternal life, of 
perennial freshness and softness.* 

The Padma wq (lotus) is constantly associated in the hymns 
and in poetry with the Solar deity, for lotuses open out on the 


— i 





1 Isa, Tatpurusa Aghodra, Via, and Sadydjata are also described as 
separate minor deities eth in the Purfinas and the Sakta Tantras, Each 
of the Paur&nik forms is five-faced and ten-armed. The Tantrik Proto. 
‘types of these are all four-faced, four-armed, and three-eyed with exception 
of Agh6ra who is ten-armed and has fearful protuberant teeth. oy 
face seer pedo the N.E., East bse Leit, Right, and Back and are 
‘coloured white, like lightning, like collyrium, like saffron, and like 
camphor. 

SA. K. Maitreya: *The Lotus of Life’—Rupam, Nos. 15 and 16; 
‘The Indian Society of dental ack Gutoutoe, 
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rising of the Sun. In the hands of Visnu, it is sym bolical 
; of His power of protection. 

Also, Visnu, carries the lotus, probably because he was 

really, in origin, a solar deity.'. The identification is well-known 

of Strva with Nariyana, who is contemplated to be in the solar 


orb in the well-known Dhyana Sléka:-— Wawet afacawa- 
4T419m:, etc. Also, details are given of the worship 
of the solar deity having Visnu’s form ( famed} a4 ).* 
The female deities or goddesses carry the lotus as the Liladkamal 
@—a sweet smelling and beautiful Hower serving for 
a decoration or nose-gay. 

- Also, according to a charming and well-known poetical 
fancy (@faufef*) noted, e.g. in NSdhitya-darpanam,® lotuses 
grow in streams; the River-goddesses Ganga and Yamuna 
eo very appropriately carry the lotus-flower in their 

ands. 

The graceful colour, sweetness and tenderness of lotuses 
have fitly made them appropriate objects of comparison. In 
representing the hands and the feet of Images to be supported 
by lotuses (utpala-s) as by soft cushions—the Artists certainly 
mean also to emphasize, that the hands, the feet and the 
lotuses vie with one another in colour, beauty and tenderness, 
and they mutually serve to embellish one another. And such 
comparisons as Wfa-wy pdéni-padma and qc caranambuja 
are therefore made doubly appropriate.* The lotus is therefore 
symbolical chiefly of sparfa—touch and also in a minor degree 
of ripa—form, rasa—taste, and gandha—samell. 

But as a symbol of the sparsa-guna, Lord Siva carries 
the nilotpala @t€rve (the blue lily—the Nymphaa stellata) 
evidently and simply because he carries the Moon, too, in his 
matted hair-locks. The love of the Moon and of the blue 

lilies had been the frequent and favourite theme of Indian 
Ah poets. The nifotpala is as much associated with the moon as 
the padma is with the sun. 

1 Vide V. Natesa Aiyer: T'rimérti image in the Peshawar Museum, 


na ss 4 SIR. (1913-14), pp. 276-80; Rai Bahadur Hiralal: Trimfrtis in 
| Bundelkhand: Ind. Antig. (1918), pp-_ 136-38. 
: cas 































«ss Gopindtha Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pact LU, pp. 73-8; also Matsyapuraénam 
(Anand n), Chapter 8. | 
3 ite 8 Tr qawwy Garudapuranam, Pirvakhandam. (Bange- 
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Sahityadarpanam, Chapter VII. | 
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As the wife and the favourite son, respectively of Siva, 
both the Devi and Ganesa carry the moon as crest-gem. 
Naturally, they also carry the blue lily a@t#vas instead of the 
red lotus, padma. 

Both in Buddhist and Brahmanic Iconography, the lotus 
is also shown in the hands, the feet, and on foot-prints,' as 
an auspicious sign.* 

Danda, Sula, Tarka, Vajra, Ahatvadiga*—weapons for 
beating, piercing, cutting, felling and smashing, respectively.‘ 
These weapons represent Siva’s terrible aspect as the god of 
destruction—.e. his fdmasika aspect as the sambAdra-kartd. 
But we have authority ® that there can be, really speaking no 
sharp division of the various forms of Siva (and of Kali, also) 
into the sa@fturka, radjasika, and tamasika as has been suggested 
in the case of other deities.° 

In some conceptions of Siva (and also of Kili) the sdttvika 
elements preponderate, while in some others the rd@jasika 


1 Cf. Candi—M@irtirahasyam, 4ljka 13: Sfikambhari’s hands are 
described to contain representations of lotuses, over which hover bees, 
drank with honey. 


qfe festqearga wae SHerear Ui ce 
ote! led tee. oa CUT ere: | 
wiaaret ww. 8. we we WTA ee 8 


* Cf. also the Eight glorious emblems of Buddhist leonography (Skt. 
Asta-Masngala, viz., Cakra, Sankha, Chatra, Dhvaja, Matsya, Srivatsa, 
Padma, and the Pirna Kumbha)—Vide Waddell: Lamaism, pp. 392-93. 

‘The blue lotus is represented either with all petals upright or with 
several of the outside rows turned back. The centre is always hidden 
and the uwtpala always presented in profile. The pink lotus flower is 
represented full-blown, with the centre apparent.’ 

‘The representation of the blue lotus differs from the pink in that 
the petals are closed, clongated in form and present in profile. 
Sometimes the first row of outside petals is turned back, but the centre of 
the utpala is always hidden by the petals.’ Alice Getty: The Gods of 
Northern Buddhism (Clarendon Press, 1914). Pp. 172-73. Padma: p. 08. 

8 The Khatvifga is a weapon made from the shin-bone or forearm 
of a dead body, or from the legs of a bedstead for carrying a corpse to the 
cremation ground. The KhAateafga is a sort of club, to which a Kapila 
@WI4 skull-cup is attached. 

It is naturally associated with Siva in his (Bhajrava and other 
terrible aspects, or with Sakti in her Camundi form. In form an 
practical use —it is half-club, Danda and hali-trident, Sila. 

4 Descriptions of weapons in Rao: Hi. Hind, Ie,, Vol. I, Part I, 
and in Babu Ramdiis Sén’s Bhéirat-Rahasya, Part lL. was gent >a Sta | 

The Vajra, by itself is the subject of a special Monograph, by 
Chr. Blinkenberg: The Thunderstorm in religion and folk-lore; (Camb. 
Univ. Press, 1911). 

* Introduction to aut Candi-Commentary, NGgoji-Bhatta. Edition 
with 7 Commentaries (Nirnayas4gara Prees; Reprint by Sri-Venkate- 


ra Press). | Jods an 
évara Prees) | in H. Krishna Saistri : South Indian Gods and 
Goddenses (Madras Govt. Preas, 1916), p. 159. mit 3 mths 
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elements are in the majority, while again in others the f@masika 
qualities might be mostly present. 

But all these elements are co-existent in greater or smaller 
degree, in all forms of Siva and even of K&ali; e.g. the weapons 
of war, etc.—especially, the kapdla (drinking cup) and the 
khatvadniga represent the tdmasika aspects. The Vijapira 
(Citra Medica), and the bow and arrows stand for the rdéjasika 
qualities. The Varamudrdad, abhayamudra, and aksa-siitra show 
the sdttvika elements of the deities. 

The bow and arrows, paisa, ankusa.—The Texts giving the 
different symbolic meanings conveyed by these, are given else- 
where [in Appendix IL §4]. The subtle form of pdsa is wordly 
attachment, as it is the cause of bondage of the human soul. 
It stands for icch@sakti (tamd-quna). 

The psychic form (arearea@ *«q) of the elephant-goad is 
superior knowledge, because it generates repugnance to wordly 
passion in human mind, which then naturally shuns things 
distasteful. It stands for safiva-quna. The pdsa and the 
ankusa always go together. 

The arrows which are thrown from the bow, together with 
this latter, stand for rajé-guna. Attachment to wordly pursuits 
leads to acts. The objects of attachments (viz. 4 riipa: 
8 rasa; 7™ gandha; wae sparsa; We sabda)—though sweet 
and pleasant at first, ultimately lead to sorrow and pain. 

In images when the left hand or one of the left hands holds 
the bow, the right hand or the corresponding right hand is used 
for arrows. These are taken out of the quiver at the back, 
with the fore and middle fingers. 

Damaru, Ghantd.—The first is a musical instrument and 
the second is a noise-making device—to be used also in war. 

These are symbols of the weqya sabda-guna (of Siva), of 
sound—the primal element which exists even before creation 
and also after its dissolution, and from which the universe is 
evolved, according to the Sphétavaddins—the NSdbdikas. 

Vijapira (Citra Medica)—the symbol, of Siva’s farqirfa 
Kriyasakti, creative power. 

The myriads of created things floating in the vast expanse 
of space are represented by the countless seeds of the fruit, 
which also is the one—most liked by Ganesa (who again is a 
personification of space). The fruit (Citra Medica) is a kind of 
lime of large size.1. The fruit must be also symbolical of Rasa ca.” 









i Called —AYywe feat Madhu-karkatika, aac Jambira, also 
promiscuously, in the Ayurvedic Nighan ua, e.g- a4 Vaidyaka- 
fabdasindhu of Pandit Umé4acandra Vidyaratna. In parts of N. Bengal, the 
name YQC or HST for the fruit, might be most likely from #Y 

2 Cf. aleo Ganesa’s sugar-cane and fag«a=ct Tripurasundari’s 
sugar-cane bow. 
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lksamala.—The garland of beads in Siva’s hands most 
likely represents the letters of the alphabet—the wHle@l-aq 
Matrika-varna-s, beginning with ‘a’ anc ending in ‘ksa’ 
( warcife—wsaicinrf )! The Aksa-siitra is therefore a symbol 
at once of ripa and sabda2 

agus Sarparaja.—The snake Vasuki is explained in the 
texts quoted as Siva’s majesty and awe, which stun with fear, 
the three worlds. The coils of the cobra represent the principle 
of cosmic evolution or of life, while the deadly poison in its 
fangs, is a symbol of the contrary principle—involution or 
death. Its habit of giving off sloughs periodically symbolises 
re-incarnation and re-birth.® 

Agni.—The purificatory sacred fire (agni) destrovs and yet 
purifies. At the time of destruction, the flames of this holy fire, 
leap up in an all-destroying conflagration and consume 
the universe. But this destruction is only the prelude to 
creation, anew. 


Siva’s three eyes represent his three aspects as the creator 
the preserver, and the destroyer—or they stand for Surya 
Candra, and Agni. 

Aripana—as a weapon of destruction represents Siva’s 
fdmasika aspect. But as an instrument for the destruction of 
the forces of evil and avidyd, it symbolises the saliva-quna. 

fconographically, the Aryan (Brahmanic) sword is always 
represented as straight; against this and in contradistinction, 
the (asuras) demons have always the curved sword, ‘ half bill- 
hook, half falchion, and equally suited for ripping up a foe, or 
for cutting a path through the jungle’.* The form of the asura 
(demon) sword, might have also suggested itself from the cultiva- 
tor’s rude sickle, of which it was but a modification, showing 
that the asura civilisation was still crude and in its infancy 
—hardly above the primitive or rustic stage. Similarly their 
shield probably consisted of tough pieces of animal-hide only. 


1 Cf. the garland of severed heads—which are really the Matrika 
varnas, upon Goddess Kali's body. Arthur Avalon: Vhe Serpent Power 
(2nd revised ed,), Ganesh & Co., Madras, 1924. (Introduction, IV. The 
Garland of Letters; pp. 80-104 and especially pp. 102-4.) ; 

* Cf. the (broken)-tusk of elephant in Ganesa’s hands from which 
highly polished looking-glasses of ivory were made and which (tusk) also 
the deity used as a stile P writing out the Mahabharata, most peop: 
Coenen Ripa (and Sabda, too). Similar, are the purposes of h 
string of beada. 

or the different kinds of materials used in making rosaries for 
Téntrik Worship, seo Waddell: Lamaism, pp. 205-11; also qmqaraat}— 


on Sg: | 
* See, also, Havell: The Ideals of Indian Art (1911), Chapters TV and 


* Hunter's Orisea (1872), Vol. I, p. 295. 


. 
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Comparisons being possible, only between objects having 
some points of similarity in common, such similes as the 
sfewal, fafer-war show that the Aryan sword possessed the 
suppleness of a creeper. It might be moved to and fro, or, 
be violently twisted but the Aryan sword always retained its 
shape and resilience. 

For the first time (7), in Vijayaséna’s Déopaida Pradasti, 
the Indian Kripdna is compared to a hooded black cobra.’ 

This possibly points to the date of introduction from the 
South (?) of the curved sword #y now so much in use in Bengal 
especially in the hands of the goddess Kali, whose special 
weapon it is. It is only a cutting weapon; it cannot pierce. 
The use of the Bengal @y khadga as a weapon of war must be 
more modern, 

The Bengal khadga ez of Kali exactly looks like the fully 
expanded hood of a cobra ( #1#-431Tm _) seen from the profile and 
clearly, was fashioned after it.* 

When a right hand weilds the sword (@ yz) then its 
corresponding left hand must hold either the potsherd ( #4 ) for 
holding blood of victims or the shield (@zea). The bow and 
se arrows, necessarily go together as also the sword and the 
shield. 

The Digit of Moon on Siva’s clotted locks of hair is 
the sixteenth lunar digit, Amd Kald qat-ae containing nectar. 


It is symbolical of Siva’s divine power ( Bz).* 





1 BI., Vol. I. Umipatidhara's Pradyumntéara Temple Praéaati, 
(Verse 6.) 

L. 6: —afea are-qat vecenaiqeates- 
+a ta auratus: aeifaa: afar | 


qareeracifenratce tai | 

L. 7 :— W Weqiwya 

Kielhorn’s translation of the above 4lika, Verse (6) :— 

‘The battle-fields, crowded with adversaries challenged by his 
shrill-sounding drums on which he made his hand playfully weild the 
serpent-like sword, are still covered all over with multitudes of pearls, 
resembling large Cowries, from the cleft frontal globes of the arrays of 
opponents’ elephants, scattered (by him).” ; 

Certainly the reference is to # snake-charmer playing with his hands 
before a black cobra, to the accompaniment of the beating of drums, 


in a courtyard, strewn with consecrated or incanted ( #744 ) sea-shells 








! 
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Comparisons may be drawn also with the symbolical repre- 
sentations of the five senses in Buddhist paintings, viz. :— 


(1) Sight (by mirror); (2) hearing (by conch): (3) Smell 
cit of perfume); (4) ‘Toush—{eilk); and (5) Taste— 
its 
Thus, the symbolical are Sel eae suggested for Sad&Siva and 
his Ayudhas and Varnas are full ported by the Indian 
Texte: and also from the above Buddhistic analogy. 





drops nectar’—*This is the Amakal&’. Arthur Avalon: TGntrik texts, 
Vol. Il. Weamfreqay ae ee) Awecaaeterara—"agr ser quyr- 
aifaque: serie eitaae xfa |” 


1 Alice Getty: The Gods of Northern Buddhism (Clarendon Press, 
1914): Frontispiece (in colours):—Tibetan Temple Banner, portion 
marked J. 2; ee 160-62. See also Introduction—General Survey of 
Buddhism and its Evolution by J. Deniker, p. xlix (6). 
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Part Lil. lconNoGRAPHY AND ART. 


Following upon the death of Emperor Harsa, a chaotic 
state of affairs arose, and Northern India and especially Bengal 
lapsed into a state of anarchy ( #t~@gaqra). Towards the last 
part of the Gupta rule, the seat of Government was removed 
to Kanauj. This period further saw the over-growing with 
primeval forests and the irruption of the aborigines. 

But attempts were slowly made by the people of the soil 
to put together the broken fabric of society and religious 
and political life, and a period of reconstruction followed. 
But the reconstructed Brahmanical faith was not at all similar 
to its predecessor. ‘Tantrika thought and practices had grown 
up deeply influencing Buddhism and Brahmanism alike. 
Slowly and surely, the octopus of Brahmanism also gathered 
strength and began to strangle and absorb Buddhism. 
Simultaneously with this process of assimilation of Buddhism 
to Brahmanism, internal disintegration was going on, in the 
religion itself, and Buddhism made during this period a 
dangerous compromise with the Brahmanic faith. Strange 
cults and sects arose—some of them curious mixtures of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism.* 

Ultimately, there was no sharp line of demarcation 
between Mahayana Buddhism and the Brahmanic mythology 
and images, and especially those connected with the cults of 

iva. 

Both, Buddha and Siva, _ a self-controlled: both 
practised yoga ata; the one conquered Mara and his hosts, ancl 
the other vanquished the god of love—both were wef 
smarajt. Buddha was a person of extreme kindness and 
compassion for all created things. Siva extended his protection 
to all: his retinue consists of ugly and despised goblins.* 
Again, Buddha delivered sermons to promulgate his doctrines, 
while Siva graciously disclosed to the world, the hidden 





1 Vincent Smith: Early History of India, 3rd Edition, yp: 367-68 ; 
E. B. Havell: The Ideals of Indian Art (1911), Chapter 1V; Imperial 
Gazetteer, Vol. 11, Medimval India. 

2 To set off his compassionateness all the more effectively, the 
Buddha is conceived to pass through whole cycles of birth: among all 
possible created beings —some of material bodies (quadrupeds for example) 
and a few of spiritual bodies; ‘the life of the Buddha............ must, 
indeed, be conceived in an ample sense, according to the grandiose Indian 
conception—whereby,........the biography......covers the whole serics 
of countless births, under all forms of existence, which were necessary 
for the accumulation of the positive and r tive characteristics 


ifested finally in the Great B the ectly Illuminated '— 
A. Foucher: The Beginnings of Duddhts Art. Preface by F. W. Thomas. 
s ( 201 ) 
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mystical doctrines of the J'antra awa. The similarity between 
Buddha and Siva is now complete. 

In the next stage, we find images of the Buddha being 
worshipped at Saiva shrines, and examples of such oblivious 
worship are existent even up to the present times.’ On the 
other hand, Buddha as an incarnation of Visnu has the latter’s 
characteristic Nrivatsa @rarwg mark. 

To the same period, must belong the seated Siva Image (7) 
with the Vydkhydna-mudrad qreqra-qet, from Magadha (in the 
Museum of the Varendra Research Society)* and the seated 
Visnu Image), in Mahdrdja-lilad aercrnateat pose, from sracfeut 
Sigardighi, Dt. Murshidabad (now in the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parisat, Calcutta) * 

By slow and almost unconscious steps, the great mass of 
worshippers, during this period, were drawn towards the 
Brahmanic faith, Those who did not pay homage to its grow- 
ing strength were mostly swept away helpless derelicts,* some 


— — TT 
—_— eee I ——— 


1 Cf. The image of the Buddha worshipped as Siva, at Sibbidi feaatic, 
Dist. Khulna, Bengal. Vide Professor S. C. Mitra—History of Jessore, 
Khulna, Part I, qfes qemta Sheen, aya sin, (frags cieafs )—plate. 

Also, Cf. the image of Mafijuéri worshipped as the Brahmanic 
Tintrik Deity, Bhuvanéévari, at Bari, 22}, District Birbhiim—vide 
Meh&raj Kumir Mahim@rafijan Cakravarti: 92338 faass, fee we, 
*Deseription of Birbhum, Part I1*, Plate 26 and pp. 67, 72. 

Another parallel and striking instance of the slow process of trans- 
formation of Buddhistic inatitutions into Brihmanic ones which still govs 
on in Nép@l, is illustrated in—History of Nepal translated from the 
ParbatiyG by Munshi Shew Shanker Singh and Pandit Shri Gunfinanda : 
—with an Introductory sketch bythe Editor, Daniel Wright, M.A., M.D., 
(Cambridge, 1877); Plate XI, p. 174, shows how an old, pure Buddhist 
Cattya is being turned into a Mukhaliigam. Of the specimens of 
several forms of Caityas given, the central one is an old, pure Buddhist 
mound-temple. That to the left is a mixed Hindu and Buddhist Shrine, 
combining the Linga and Jalhari with Buddhist figures, 


= See Catalogue, V.R.S. No. “ON. 


Avalokitéévara also has a two-handed seated form resembling Five 
and carrying the trident with a serpent coiled round it—wide A. Getty : 
The Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. 56. 


§ TIilustrated in Mr. R. D. Banerjee’s aiaiata festa Vol. I, Plate 23. 
Put to the latter half of the llth century or the first half of the 
l2th century 4.c., on the strength of resemblances with two other images 
from the same locality, one of which is inscribed.—See Descriptive List of 
Collections. V.S.P. Museum. | 

* E.g. the arq-qaqyt Naétha-Panthi sect now represented by the Yet 
wait (mat) caste of Bengal (a+ Ale + f+} 3523 Aft) 25 1 V.S.P.P. 
1321 B.S., p, 231). 


(Sener th—ercem siege aes Saal | ‘eee’ ee ae, oe az 
AM | «ie .oo. HA |) rs 

( Sree srrg—fayara fagieena seagate weavsicar yea!“ ayel' se 
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of whose miserable descendants are to be met with even in 
the present times.’ 

Though Buddhists, the later Pala Kings of Bengal favoured 
other religious sects also and made pious gifts to Brahmanas. 
Though Buddhism was the prevailing religion, the other 
religious cults were far from being extinct. 

On the other hand the Pdsupata Saivism especially must 
have enjoyed considerable popularity. Narfiiyanapala-déva’s 


EEE AR A ~ - 
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It is doubtful if the name Na@thapanthi, for the sect is strictly accurate. 
- The names given in the spiritual genealogy of Masters (Gurupankti 


ifm ), successively teaching worship of any partioular deity, all end 


with the honorific epithet @rq (lord). These teachers (Gurapadkti) 
necessarily vary from deity to deity and are classed under three different 
groups—the Divine, the Beatified and the Human, i.e. the Divyaugha 
gq, the Sidhaugha faagta, and the Manavaugha qraate respectively 
Vriddha Jaganmohan Tarkélankira : Maha@nirvanatantram (1320 B.S.), 
p. 280, Note 149. 

The epithets Natha ary and Isvara gagq—both meaning * Lord '—are 
associated only with Siva. Therefore all Saiva shrines are indicated by 
either of these two epithets. Similarly the epithet erat Svar! * Master * 
is associated with Visnu, whose shrines are numerous in Southern India. 
M. A. Stein: R@jatarangini (Translation)—iéa: iévara in names of Siva 
Temples,—sva4min in names of Visnu Temples. Canto iii, 263 n. and ii, 
369 n. ;—iévara, in names of Siva Temples, Canto i, 106 n. 

It is to be noted that Jagann&tha of Puri, is both a Saiva and 
Vaisnava Shrine. For, Jagann&tha is the Bhairava of Vimalidev 
fawarzat one of the fifty-one (51) Pitha-dJaktis; while He is mentioned 
as qiat in Sri Caitanya-diva'’s famous hymn with the refrain mana 
Siat saqrquaal waq ®. 

Very probably the Nétha-panthins represented some Non-Brihma- 
nic, or Buddhist sect deeply influenced by Sivaite doctrines. 
The Yogi qyat ( sat ) sect which has not been at all studied, is slowly 
, dise ppearing and is also being absorbed by Brahmaniam. 
me mao. de also the Dharma W4 worship still prevalent in Bengal, dis- 
_ covered through the labours of Pandits Haraprasid Sastrin, Nagendranath 
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# proved that the wo of Lakuliéa not only extended over 
tan& but had spread as far South as Mysore and as far East as 
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Bhagalpur copperplate inscription records the gift of a village 
in favour of a Saiva Shrine and the Assembly of Pasupata- 
ciiryas (STaIvaTeTa-afowq ) at Kalasapota ( awedra ).! 

Similarly, Vaidyadéva’s Kamauli plates® which may he 
assigned to the last quarter of the 11th or the first quarter of the 
l2th century, begin with an invocation to the Vara&ha Incarna- 
tion of Visnu after the Mantra Wf aa waaa are2@ara, while 
Vaidyadéva calls himself, both Parama-mahéévara and Parama- 
Vaisnava. 

Also similarly, the Assam plates of Vallabhadéva (dated, 
Saka Sarmvat 1107)* invokes, after the Mantra @} #8) waaad 
ara7ara, firstly Ganeésa and secondly Visnu in his Varaha 
Incarnation, while it records the foundation of an alms house 
(was4 <Annasatira) or. place for food-distribution _ ( WT aT 
Bhakta-sald) near a temple of the god Mahaidéva (Siva) and 
an endowment in favour of it. 

The Belabo Grant by Bhdjavarman of the llth century 
4.c. begins with an invocation to the Lunar deity —a% 
Candra. The king calls himself Parama-vaisnava.* 

The dilapidated Véjnisir @sratearc copperplate inscription 
of Harivarman (10-11th century a.c.) very probably describes 
him asa Parama-vaisnava*®; while Bhattabhavadeva (WE-Haza)’s 
Bhubanesvara PraSasti® begins with the Mantra Wi aH) waaa 
aragzata followed by an invocation to Visnu. 

On the other hand, the earliest record of the Séna Dynasty 
—the (Déopidai) Pradyumné4vara Temple PraSasti of Vijaya- 
séna begins with the six-syllable Mantra wesfcara of Siva 
“ST aH: fwary. This is followed by an invocation sléka, each, 
to Umaimahésvara saraeat, to Pradyumnésvara wwq"a@a< and to 
the Lunar deity—Candra 4%. The inscription further informs 
that Vijayaséna’s father Hémantaséna was a devout Saiva 
while the PraSasti itself, the composition of poet Umapatidhara, 
belonged to the magnificent PradyumnésSyara Temple which 
Vijayaséna had built. 





While the existent shrine of Nakulésvara (Lakulé4vara) at Kalighét, 
a suburb of Caleutta, must date from remote past as Nakuléévara is 
by tradition the Bhairava of one of the fifty-one Pitha-éaktis, also. 

But it is very probable that the plastic conceptions and representations 
of Siva-bhairava and of Bhripgin aatirey especially, were deeply influenced 
by the doctrines of some fanatical Sivaite sects. The shrivelled-up form of 
Bhringin is typical of some yogi of the Lakuliéa Paéupata or Kalamukhs 
or some other extreme Sivaite sect. [ Vide Appendix III.) 


. appeals cca | crreceranten | Gauda-lékhamala& (V.R.8. publication.) 
2 Ditto. Op. cit. 

5 Ditto. Op. cit. 

' JA.S.B., Vol. X. | 

® Nagendranath Vasu.—The Castee and Secte of Bengal. Vol. II, 


p. 215. 
6 E.I,, Vol. VI. 
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The Sitahati-Naihati plate of Balldlaséna opens with an 
invocation sléka to Ardhandri§vara (dancing furiously at the 
evening twilight) after the Mantra ¢ Wf aa: feraiq) The record 
further informs that Ballilaséna was a Paramamiahésvara, 
Three of the plates of Laksmanaséna open with the same 
invocation slékas to Siva—seated in Dhydna posture and to 
Candra while the Madhdi-nagar has a beginning verse about 
UmamahéSvara gareaeac, which is followed by another invo- 
cation to Candra, 

Each of these four inscriptions begins also with Visnu’s 
eight-syllable weref< Mantra @7 ad arcr7ara, while they all 
agree in describing LaksmanasGna as a Parama-vaisnava.’ But 
nevertheless there need not be supposed any real contradiction. 
Even now, a Saiva may give and do give offerings and prayers 
to other deities too, though his own special god may be Siva. 

But Visvariipaséna’s copperplate inscriptions invoke im 
the beginning sléka, Narayana, Sirya and Candra, while Késava- 
séna’s inscription begins with an invocation 4léka each to 
Sirya and Candra. Both are called qu-8t< and their inscrip- 
tions begin with the Mantra 8] a@#t arcraura; Yet, all the 
copperplates of the Séna Dynasty, some of which are no 
longer traceable, very probably had the Sadfsiva seal, while 
each of the Séna Emperors had an honorific title ending in 
the epithet we< Sankara. 


From the above facts a transition and change in religious 
worship may be traceable and the following propositions are 
deducible :— ev 

The first Séna Kings were specially devoted to Saiva 
Worship and naturally their inscriptions had a seal with 
an engraved figure of Siva in the Sadiasiva form. 

Gradually Saiva Worship fell more and more in disfavour, 
while the Vaisnava and the Saura which could never have 
died out became more and more current in Eastern India. 
A transition from the Solar deity to Visnu or vice versa 18 
only the next inevitable step, for Vigsnu is really in origin a 
Solar deity.* 

When the form of worship was changed, the practice of 
fixing the Sadisiva seals to copperplate grants must have 
been still adhered to, by the later Sénas, only to keep up 
blindly the old tradition. 

But fortunately all the above deductions may be fully 
checked by facts. 


Mitt ie ea 

1 Cf. the more specific 34 Sere Parama-nérasimha in Jaynagar, 
indapur, and Midha&inagar Plates. 

sl Vn Natenn (Atver: Trimirti ¢ in the Peshawar Museum. 

A.S.I.R. (1913-14), pp. 276-80; Rai ur Hiralal: TJ'rimirtis in 

Bundelkhand. Ind. Antiqg. (1918), pp. 136-35, Also vide Note No. lI, 

page 105 supra. : 
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Paleograpbic considerations must place the earliest. 
Sadfisiva image in the V.#.S. between 950-1050 a.c. and the 
latest example in the V.S.P?. somewhat after the latter half of 
the 12th century a.c. The evidence of literary texts show that 
Sadasiva Worship was fast falling out of popular favour in 
Bengal as early as the 14th-lL5th centuries «.c, 

All sculptural styles, viz. the Old, the Mediwval, the 
Transitional, and the Advanced forms? are fully represented in 
the collection of Strya in the V.R.S., while none of the 
specimens some of which are inscribed may be put to a period 
later than the 10th-lLIlth centuries a,c. 

In the Visnu group of images in the V.R.S., only a few 
specimens are in the old style, all the rest being in the Medieval 
and Advanced styles, while most of the inscribed specimens 
date from IIth to 13th centuries a.c. 

Since vandalism did not choose out images of a particular 
period or sculptural style for destruction, and since there is 
nothing to disprove the fact that the images extant are equally 
representative of all the five principal Brahmanical religious 
sects, the conclusion may be drawn that Sadasiva Worship was 
almost wholly supplanted by Saiva Worship which partly gave 
place to the worship of Visnu. 

Detailed descriptions of the Saddsiva seals and of the images 
in clay-chlorite. 

The three SadaSiva images in black chlorite stone in the 
Museum of the Varendra Research Society disclose a remarkable 
family-likeness, which is far from being accidental. 





} Regarding the principles on which this entirely new system of 
classification of the sculptural styles of Bengal are based, complete 
information and full discussions would be given in my forthcoming volume 
*On the Medieval Art and Religious Worship of Eastern India.’ 

These main divisions are, however, more or less elastic and merge 
successively into one another, imperceptibly or by slow d es. But the 
chief characteristics of the main periods are sufficiently settled and 
definite for all practical purposes. 

some other scholars have also attempted similar classifications re 
cently. See, Dr. Stella Kramrisch: * Sculpture of Bengal’, in the Modern 
Remew, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, January, 1923 (Calcutta), In this illustrated 
article, are recorded the results of her examination of the art-treasures 
of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. In her investigations, the 
learned doctor arrived at conclusions mostly similar or parallel with 
mine, being the only ones possible in the cases in view. 


Saferiers Shith—( aia start fafen a1)1 ‘stadt’, tee, 22021 © 


4%—2 7 At | In this Bengali article (also illustrated), Mr. Bhattasalf has 
traced only a few characteristics of the main divisions, in an interesting 


and brief manner. 
Calcutta: 
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Iconographically, these three specimens also illustrate a 
most interesting phasis in the mutual assimilation and approxi- 
mation of the Briahmanic and the Buddhistic faiths. For, not 
only, all these three images show the Abhaya-mudrad =araqqzt 
in Vydkhy@na area style and the Varada-mudrd aceqe 
in ufweartt Bhimisparsa style (—which styles are peculiar to 
Buddhistic images) but they all show on the pedestals, 
the architectural or sculptural device of an elephant sitting 
reposedly between two lions. | 

In the backgrounds (ta Pithas) of Brahmanic images, 
one of the usual devices is that of the lion triumphing over 
the elephant.* It might be symbolical of the triumph of know- 
ledge over stupidity—as the burning eyes of the lion peering out 
of the darkness of the night, might stand for jiidna-drsti : 
while the elephant in rut, which knows no goad, might be the 
personation of stupidity. 

But the decorative device of an elephant sitting between 
two lions is absolutely rare in Br&ihmanic Iconography. In 
fact, these (Sadasiva) images alone among the Brihmanic ones 
in V.R.S. show this device, while it is a quite usual ornamental 
device in Buddhist images.* 

However, the idea of ahimsd wf¥er is not definitely trace- 
able to any Brahmanic text older than Buddhism, according to 
some scholars who think it to be of Non-Brahmanic origin.* 

But, whosoever might have been first responsible for choos- 
ing the Vahanas of Siva and his family, it is undeniable that 
nearly all these animals are mutually inimical. The Lion (of the 
Dévi) and Siva’s Bull, Laksmi’s Owl and GanéSa’s Rat, Kartti- 
kéya’s Peacock and Siva’s coiling Serpents (in hair-locks), 
Siva’s Snakes and GanéSa’s Rat and Sarasvati’s Swan—all these 
animals form pairs, whose mutual relationship is that between 
the eater and the victim ( srerste@-974 ), or one of perpetual 
enmity which had become already proverbial in Panini’s* time. 


1 The common ornamental and sculptural devices have been nearly 
all noticed by scholars :-— 

(The Makara) :—Mr. Henry Cousens, 4.8./., Annual Report (1903-4)— 
‘The Makara in Hindu ornament. . 

(The Lion over the Elephant):—Mr. O. C. Gangoly. The Modern 
Review (September, 1919).—Tho story of the Lion and the Elephant. Also 
see the comments on the above, in subsequent issues of the Review. 

(The Kirttimukha):—Mr. O. C. Gangoly in the Répam, No. I, The Ind, 
‘Soc. Or. Art, Cal, 1920. (The conclusions arrived at herein are not abso- 
lutely accurate, as the article is based on insufficient materials, so far 
as the Bengal school is concerned). . 

2 E.g. The Elephant between Lions is found in the V.R.S. (Buddhist) 


2 Vide Encysl. R.B. under Ahirhsd ; also see Chandogya 3. 17. 
4 Cf. Panini's Sdtra— Fat @ fatra: wrefere: —i1. 4. 9. 






* 
“a 
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Such animals must have been chosen only to bear out 
more powerfully Siva’s greatness. Before his divine presence, 
animals whose mutual enmities were proverbial forget their 
differences and hostilities, and all of these pay respectful 
homage* and render most devoted services to their divine 
masters.* 


The date of the oldest SadasSiva image (V.R.S.) No. Sa 


which ts inscribed, has been approximately fixed as about 950- 
1050 a.c. This specimen discloses complete assimilation and 
approximation of Brihmanism and Buddhistic faith. For, all 
the attendants of Siva, his bull, etc. are totally absent. The 
pedestal shows the device of an elephant sitting composedly 
between two lions, one on either side. The fifth right hand, 
touching the lotus throne in the exact style of Bhiimisparéga, 
has the Varada-mudrd. The first right hand which is sadly 
mutilated seems to have been held over the breast in a pose 


—S 





— 





' With this, might be compared the scene of the animal world 
reverencing @ sacred tree, figured in a relief, from the inner side of the 
Second Architrave of the East gate of Sifict-stipa. 

Therein, Snakes and W®S Garudas, and other mutually hostile 
creatures pay reverence to the Bodhi tree side by side. Wide Griinwedel: 
Buddhist Art in India, London, 1901, p. 50. 

* Though the figures of V@hanas are generally represented on the 
pedestals of their particular deities, the converse is certainly not true. 

Thus, it figures of the Lions and the Elephant on the pedestals of 
Sadisiva Images are taken as representations of Vihanas, mistakes and 
contradictions will arise, For, firstly the Lion was never described in 
Paurinik or Taéntrik texts as the Vahana of Siva in any of his forms. 
Secondly, if the elephant is taken as the deity’s Vaihana, greater doubts 
anc difficulties will arise. 

Then the image might in the first instance be presumed to bo that of 
an unknown form of the Buddhist Bodhisattva Samantabhadra THAW 
who rides on an elephant or the (Sad&diva) Image might also be taken as 
representing the Tantrik deity—Tatpurusa. This Tatpurusa is the 
personification of the twenty-four syllable (Tatpurusa-)Mantra evolved 
from the Gayatri, and is mounted on an elephant. 

aa ‘owe —areeatiseal ave eae eet | 
awaS) WSsaieey Cac: Ges: HA: | 
aasrgesfasqrl wa eaeals TAS | 
Vide Vridha Jaganmdhan Tarkélaik&éra: Mah&nirvina Tantram, p. 808, 
1320 B.S. 9g axcaiza Steere) werfatta-saa, vee FR (252) | 

Probably this Tatpurusa is to be slightly differentiated from the other 
deity of the same name—the P . an auxiliary deity to 
Sadadiva. Evidently, the SadAdiva images in the V.R.S. are represented 
as sitting on a lion-throne ( f4WT#4) mounted on anelephant. The lions 
are clearly parts of the throne. The Bull of Siva appears in iva 


Image, No. or and clearly four animals cannot be @tya Vahanas for 
the one and the same deity simultaneously. 
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not unlike that of Vydkhydna. The image is figured as holding 
the breath in Ydgice contemplation, for the chest is inflated 
(=8-yaa ) and the body, erect and straight. See Plate 16, Fig. L. 


Next, in order of time, must be placed the Sadisiva image 
C(b)2 
L180 


there are clear indications that the artist has partially freed 
himself from the Buddhistic associations and pre-dispositions 
disclosed in the previous image. Though the device of the 
elephant between lions is present and the first right hand is 
held above the first left hand in Vydkhydna style, the fifth 
right hand ts no longer touching the throne, though it still 
shows the Varada-mudr@ almost in the Bhiimisparsa style. 
Some of Siva’s attendants with tridents and clubs are notice- 
able, on sides of the image, though the bull is still, probably, not 
shown. It is not certain if the indistinct figure at the left 
down corner of the pedestal represents the Bull. See Plate 15. 
C(b)1 

235 
which is inscribed, the complete parapharnelia of Siva have 
appeared. Not only Siva’s attendants are armed with tridents 
and clubs, but similarly also the Vidyadharas soaring through 
the skies carry arms. ‘Two female images on two sides, as also 
the Bull are noticeable. See Plate 16, Fig. 2. 

Certainly, the idea is that Siva is sitting under a templet 
and that these female deities—the river-goddesses Ganga and 
Yamuna, stand at the sides of the gate as Dvdra-devatés.* 
Sadasiva’s character as Bhairava* is no longer forgotten, for 
he is Urddhva-liiga oefar. 

The artist seems to have completely freed himself from the 
trammels of Buddhistic associations betrayed by the sculptor 
of the oldest Sadasiva image (950-1050 a.c.). 

Such a process must have taken at least a century's time 
oreven more. This exactly fits in with the time indicated by 


Q(b)1 


No. 





which, however, is uninscribed. But, nevertheless, 


In the remaining Sadasiva image (V.R.S.) No. 


the Epigraph on the Sad&Siva image (V.#.S.) No. 395” viz. 
the latter half of the 12th century a.c. 
VRS. sadasiva—with ten hands and three faces, 


seated on double lotus throne; in black clay-chlorite stone ; 
back-slab measuring 1’ 9°10" from Khiratta, P.S. Tapan 
in Dt. Dinijpur. There is a votive inscription (on the pedestal) 
in one line. The faces and hands are greatly mutilated ; the 


a See Appendix VV. 
2 See Appendix IV. 
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entire front face and the first right and left hands are entirely 
broken off. The weapons in hands are :— 

R1—broken. 

R2—probably Sakti (or, Danda, Club 2). 

R3—Trisila, Trident. 

R4—Khatediiga, Club with human skull. 

R5—Varada-mudra, exactly in the Bhiimisparsa style. 

oh oe broken off. 


—Utpala. 
ey Asti 
L4—Sarpa, Snake. 
L5—Broken. 


The heads wear Jatamukuta. <A garland of dise-like pieces of 
human-bone ( #faq-aT=t ) hangs down the neck and reaches the 
throne. The left face is grim. The chest of the figure is 
inflated. <A {tri-folio arch rises above the head of the main im 
The Prabh@mandala has the Kirttimukha at the top mid ddle. 
There is Kalpalaté decoration. Two celestials (Vidyddharas) 
with offerings of flower-garlands, are hovering through the skies, 
There are no side figures, nor, the Bull. The inscription (see 
supra, p. 184) on the pedestal is— 

aaHaae a, ajraeatt (wy, abr) 
yajamanavalika [bh*, n)ya-vuskri[bh*, n]yiyakah. 

The pedestal shows the device of elephant between lions, 
supporting the throne (Simhisanam) among themselves. At the 
extreme left is the kneeling figure of the donor. At the extreme 
right is a flaming sacrificial vessel, , 


V RS. so) Sadisiva—similar to the previous one, from 


Jaminkarai, P.S. Tapan, Dt. Dinijpur. A ten-armed three- 
faced sitting image in black chlorite stone ; back-slab measuring 
1’ 9"x10". In fair state of preservation with the exception 
of some hands which are mutilated ; the right face is grim. 

Rl eBbes f probe had Abhaya-mudra—in Vydkhydna syle: 





R2—pro ably Sake i Ri (or Danda, Club ?). 
risula, Tri : _ 
R4A— Ankuésa, Goad = At om 






R5—Varada-mudra, closely resembling B 
Ll—Aksa-mdla. The first Left hand is. 
the first 13 Cipla oS in Vyakhyana ae | 
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(Camara) fly-whisk, in his left hand and a lotus-bud in his right; 
while the other on the left of the main image holds a lotus-bud, 
in his right and a lotus with long stalk, in his left hand, 
A garland of disc-like pieces of human bone (#f™@ nrasthi) falls 
round the neck of the main image, and reaches the lotus 
throne. The main image—not Urddhva-linga. 

An attendant figure sits on either side with legs bent up. 
The one at the left has a snake in his right hand and a trident 
in his left; this is probably Nandi. The figure on the right 
holds a trident, and in his left hand is something like (a ball, 
or) the skull-cup, Kapdla. Probably the figure is that of 
(Skanda «=? or) Ksétrapala.* 

The pedestal is divided into two portions. The upper part 
contains the familiar device of an elephant between two lions. 
At the extreme left is the skeleton figure of Bhringin and at 
the extreme right is the pot-bellied Mahakala, both with trident.? 

The lower section has the figure of a standing dvdrapdla on 
either side with a club (danda) at the extreme right and left, 
besides the kneeling figure of the donor at the right, and the 
(bull ?) at the left, and lotus-buds in the middle. 


C(b)1 
VRS. 335 
ments like the previous ones; recovered from Shahpur 
P.S. (Mind&) Niamatpur, Dt. Rajshaihi. With ten hands and 
three faces, one on either side and the other in front; seated 
upon a double lotus throne. In good state of preservation 
with exception of the nose of the front face and some fingers 
and weapons, which are broken away. 
Ri—tThe first right hand discloses Vydkhydna-mudr@ in 
Abhaya style. ; 
-R2—upper part of weapon missing; probably Sakti 
(or, Danda, Club ?). 
R3—Trisala, Trident. 
R4—Khatvdanga. 
R5—presents the Varada-mudrd in nearly the Bhiimi- 
sparéa style. 
Ll—shows a Rosary (Aksa-mald) and is held below RI, 
in Vydkhydna style. 
L2—Utpala. 
L3—Damaru. 
L5—Vijapira with its skin partly peeled off, from front. 
On the right side of the main image, stands Ganga on 
a Makara holding a flower bunch in the right hand and a vessel 
lifted up by the left. On the left is Yamuna on a KAiirma, 
Tortoise, with a flower bunch in her left hand and vessel—held 


—— —_—. 7 
1 See Appendix ITT. 
2 See bid. 





Sadasiva—in black chlorite stone; measure- 
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up by the right. These two are evidently the Dedradevatas? 
of the temple under which SadAsSiva is sitting. 

The pedestal contains the figure of the elephant between 
two lions, besides a small and indistinct kneeling figure of the 
donor; a small pot-bellied male figure, holding a trident—pro- 
bably Mahakala is on the right, and another figure, also with a 
trident—probably Nandin—on the left, both as guards. The 
figure has Jat@-mukuta on all the faces and a garland of 
(Nrasthis) disc-like human bones, reaching the throne. The 
Bull sits in front of the double lotus throne, looking forward to 
the world with compassion. Evidently Sadasiva is here figured 
as being attended by his usual Ganas; and his aspect as a 
Bhairava is not forgotten, for the left face is grim and the figure 
is Urddhva-linga.* 

In keeping with this character, the two celestials soaring to 
bring offerings to the deity are armed; the one on proper right 
has a lotus-bud in the left hand and a sword in right hand—the 
other is holding in left hand, a lotus-bud and a sword in right. 
There is no Aalpalata but the Kirtti-mukha is existent on the 
Prabhamandala. A tri-folio arch rises above the main image. 
The epigraph on the pedestal in one line runs— 


<laufa a#araq Danapati-tamvamamna 
It isin the East Ind. script of the latter half of the 12th century a.c. 


VRS. cht SadasSiva,—Miniature in black chlorite stone. 
From Sibpur (near Badal Pillar), Dt. Dinijpur. Ten handed. 
Partly broken at the top and the left down corner of the 
pedestal. Whole of Prabhaé-mandala and L2, holding probably 
the nilotpala are missing—with a socket-hole for fixing 
(below the pedestal) instead of a wedge. Figure of a pot- 
bellied dwarf? at left side top. Device of elephant seated 
between lion on either side. ‘The main figure (measuring seven 
inches) with the two natural hands in Vyakhydna-mudrd is in ex- 
cellent preservation and nicely sculptured. See Plate 14, Fig. 2. 

‘A brass image of Sadasiva, V.R.S. ‘ (No. 673; 4" x 23";’ 
from Sherpur, Dt. Bogra). The image is shown as having four 
faces instead of five which is required by the text. He is seated 
on a lotus and has tenhands. A bull is represented kneeling in 
front, on the pedestal. The distribution of attributes in the 
ten hands is as follows :—right hands, respectively from top to 
bottom, éakti, trisiila, khatvanga, abhaya, and varada-mudras ;: left 








1 FUSCA Bal awe asta syst | 
FHM Vaya FHC WaT FTV I 


Agni-puranam., Anandi&Sram Edition (1900), Chapter 50. 
"= Vide Appendix IV. | 
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hands from top to bottom, damaru, serpent, some indistinct 
object, lotus and another indistinct object (vijapiraka *).’* 

The statement regarding the faces of SadaSiva, is however, 
inaccurate and might be due to misunderstanding; all faces 
are never shown. 


Another little-known example of Sad&siva, not properly 
identified, is also existent in America.* 

‘A Saiva sculpture in black state, of the Pala School of 
Bihar-Bengal-Orissa (figure 4) and perhaps of twelfth century 
date is of the type popularly known as Trimiarti, and because 
of its perfect preservation throws a valuable light upon the 
interpretation of other examples, particularly the well-known 
Trimirti of Elephanta which was recognised by the late T. A. 
(Jopinitha Rao as Saiva and identified by him as a Maheéa- 
Marti. In the Pennsylvania figure the Saiva character is 
clearly established by the third eye, cobra, sacred thread, 
jaté-mukutas, trident and drum attributes, and the Nandi, 
Kali and Ganas of the pedestal. Of the hands, the two normal 
hands (i.e. lower right and lower left) are respectively in 
abhaya-hasta, and holding a rudrdksa-mdala; taking the other 
hands in the usual order the second right, on the right knee, is 
in varada pose, denoting charity; the third holds a spear (su/a), 
the fourth a club (danda), the fifth the trident (frisula); the 
upper right hand the drum (damaru or dhakkd); the next, a 
blue lotus (nilotpala) ; the next, a cobra; the fourth, apparently 
a fruit. The right and central faces are peaceful, the left ugra. 
The centre of the base has a Nandi; a dancing Kali, and two 
dancing Ganas. The torana, crowned by a kirtti-mukha, carries 
two vidyddharas. Of the three forms of Siva, thus combined, 
the central figure is most likely Sadyojita, two of whose hands 
should be held in varada and abhaya positions, while a third 
should have the aksa-mala@; the proper left hand figure is 
evidently the Aghora aspect of Siva, of fierce aspect and holding 
a cobra in one of his hands.’ 

The Image closely resembles the V.R.S. specimens, and as 
a continuity in sculptural style is traceable, it must therefore 
Spero to the same school and also approximately to the same 
period, 





1 N. G. Majumdar: A Note on the additions to the Museum during 
1925-26, p. 6—Annual Report of the V.R.S. for 1926-26, Rajshahi, April, 


B. N. Sarkar: Notes of a tour of exploration, p. 5. * A miniature bronze 
image of Sadafiva was co lected at Sherpur.....” 7bid. 





Museums. Mahesha-Marti, Bengal. About l2thtcentury, 3°3)°. Ripam, 
No, 18. Indian Soc, Oriental Art, Calcutta, p. 66. e diacrificals are 
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The two Sadfsiva Images in the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, 

Calcutta (both in black chlorite stone) are totally different 
in workmanship from the North Bengal Images. ‘For while 
the three specimens in the Museum of V.A.S. are characterized 
by feminine grace, these two specimens are marked by 
masculine vigour and majesty. They must be later in age than 
the three specimens in the V.A.S.. for the pedestal no 
longer shows the ornamental device of elephant between lions 
which belongs to Non-Brahmanic Iconography. ‘The exact 
findplaces of these two specimens are not mentioned,’ but 
they too disclose such a remarkable degree of family likeness 
that the Artists must have belonged to the same school (or 
part of India), which school (or province) must also be, at the 
same time, remote from the school or country of the V.R.S. speci- 
mens. The V.R.S. specimens of Sadfsiva and the Vangiya 
Sahitva Parisad images represent two altogether different schools 
of sculpture; there have certainly been no borrowings between 
these two schools, for no such are traceable in these specimens, 
extant. Both these two sets of specimens are beautiful but the 
VS P. images are certainly the more powerful. 
_  Varaihamihira speaks in his Brihatsamhitd, of an authentic 
Sil pasistrakdra Nagna-jit = none of whose works have survived in 
the originals.* According to Nagnajit, as mentioned by Variha- 
mihira, the measurement for the facial length of an image in 
the Dravida System should be fourteen Avigulas * (while accord- 
ing to Varahamihira the length and breadth of human face 
should be the same, i.e. twelve Avigulas).. Certainly, the 
cheeks of these two specimens from the V.S.P. are more full 
than the V.#.S. examples. It is not impossible the first group 
were influenced by Dravida Art Traditions. They probably 
belonged to West Bengal and never to North Bengal.® 

Of the two specimens in black chlorite stone, in the V.S.P., 
the better preserved one is earlier, for the ornamentations of 








indischen Kunst. Erates Heft: Malerei: Das Citra-lakshana, apes 1913. 
in an- 


bgyur. Cordier: Catalogue du Fonds tibitain de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 
do-h CAXITIT, No. 6. : 
‘ Ror rie Kern: Brhat Samhita. ‘Bibliotheca Indica’, Chapter 58, 
415 " 
Screvatgentes aaa @ 9a | 
wafsrat q aqenew4 aif afaa 0 
5 Also vide Gopinith Rao; Op. cit. Vol. I, Part I, p.58 ; O. C. Gangoly = 
South Indian Bronces, p. 8. : 
6 This ption, based on: indirect proofs, has however, Rec 
fo : supported by facts. See—The Catalogue of the V.S.P- 
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the main images are simpler, there are no trifolio arch above— 
its place being still taken by a (horse-hoof?) curved pattern 
halo, also the AKalpalata and other similar ornamental devices 
are not all shown on the back ground; the Image measures 
2 inches in length by 15 inches in breadth and is three-faced 

and seated on double-lotus throne. See Plate 17. 

The disposition of weapons in the hands are as follows :-— 

Ril—sAbhayamudré resembling the Vyadkhyana. 

R2—Sakti (Danda ?). 

R3—Siila. 

R4—Ankusa, 

R5—V aradamudra. 

Li—holding bead-string Aksasitram weeaq and placed 

below R 1 to present the Vydkhydna-mudra. 


L2—Utpata. 
L3—Damaru. 
L4—Sarpa. 


Li— Vijapira; (the skin on the upper half portion of the 
fruit is peeled off and the seeds are gathered 
together conically). 


The three visible heads wear Jat@émukuta. There is an 
ornament, protruding from the Airifa and resembling a hooded 
serpent, at the right as well as the left face. The latter (left) 
face is with moustache and beard tucked up in the usual 
Bhairava fashion; the eyes are round and the teeth prominent.* 
This is the AghGra face. 

There are two attendants seated upon their hams, in half 
WE ulkutakacana SeReHTHa On lotus thrones. The one on the 
right is potbellied and with clotted hair locks, and holds the 
scull-cup war# and the trident m7 in his right and left hands 
respectively. The clotted locks of hair are standing erect 
and the figure is nude. This most probably is Ksétrapala. 
The other attendant on the left, holds the Afsasitra and 
Sala, in the right and the left hands; he may be identified 
as Nandikesvara. 

There is Kirttimukha at the top on the Prabhamandala ; 
the latter is a narrow fringe passing all around the image and 
consisting of graceful tendril-like curls. Two celestials on 
either side hover above with offerings of flower garlands. 
The pedestal shows the figure of the Bull looking towards his 
master besides a male and a female devotee on the left, and 
lotus buds on the middle of the pedestal. 

The other SadisSiva Image in the V.S.P., also in black 
chlorite stone undoubtedly belongs to a later age. The 
ornamentation is more elaborate, the back-ground is no longer 
bare; instead of under the simpler oval halo, the image is 





2 See Appendix IV. Siva-Bhairava, 
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seated on double lotus throne under a trifolio arch : above—on 
either side is a havyisa, feeding upon sweet lotus stalks - above. 
rise in graceful curls, Kalpalatd creepers on either side. ‘lhe 
Airltimukha appears at the top and two celestials hover above, 
bringing flower garlands. See Plate 18. 

The image is sadly mutilated, many of the hands and 
weapons are totally broken off. Of the three faces, sculptured 
(all of which wear the jat@émukuta capped by a lotus bud) the 
right one is grim—with round eyes and beard, and moustache. 
tucked up in Bhairava fashion. This must be the Achdra face. 

Through the clotted hair locks of Sad&Siva’s front face 
appears the face of Ganga. The Image is bhedecked 
with ornaments. <A thin scarf passes under the right arm and 
over the left-shoulder. The Nédgépavita is present, as also 
the Nrasthimadla—the garland of human bones. reaching down 
to the lotus throne. 

(The Right First hand) Rl—is totally broken off, 

R2—weapon partly broken; Sakti 
(or, Danda). 

R3—T risiila. 

R4—Khatvdniga: very distinct. 

R5—Varadamudra in the stvle of 
Bhiimisparéa. 

L1—totally broken off. 

L2—Ayudha broken off: the lotus 
stalk is visible. 

L3—weapon broken off; one end 
of Damaru, visible. 

L4—Sarpa. 

L5—totally broken off. 


Two attendants seated on double lotus throne, in easy 
attitude (@fearaa Lalit@sana) with one leg drawn up, are on the 
two sides of the mainimage. The right figure with the Trisila, 
Aksamdlé and Jatamukuta, Nadgépavita is nude and with clotted 
beards—thus representing probably, Ksetrapala. 

The figure on the left holds the Aksasiitra and Trisila 
and also wears the Jatémukuta—thus probably representing 
NandikeSvara. The pedestal contains at the extreme right, the 
figures of the donor—offering a garment, and his wife. At the 
extreme left, the dancing figures of the dwarfish and pot-bellied 
Mahakala and the skeleton Bhringin are visible. The figure 
of the Bull looking fondly towards his master is also notice- 
able. There are two lions evidently parts of the Sirnhdsana, 
but no elephant is represented. 





SadasSiva’s aspects as Bhairava and as Gangddhara are not 





forgotten. For the image has the Khatvanga and is oafer 


1 Cf. with the similar in A.SJ.R., 1904-5 (Excav 
Sarnath), the male figure (d) Mlustrated on plate XXXI. 
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Urddhvalinga, and shows the face of Gangi inside the clotted 
upper hair-locks. 

All the available Sadfsiva images and figures are now dealt 
with. All these specimens bear striking and strange coincidence 
with the conception (Dhydnasléka) of the Deity found in the 
Garudapurdnam and in the Uttara Kdmikagama, the oldest 
Saivigama extant. The latter is probably not older than the 
Sth or 6th century a.c.*. Manuscripts of this unpublished work 
(from which quotations have been given by scholars* from time 
to time) have been noticed.” This particular conception about 
the deity might be even earlier than the texts referred to. 

When and how such forms of Sadasiva came to be wor- 
shipped in Bengal is still unknown. These might have been 
introduced through the missionary zeal of religious enthusiasts.* 

They might also have come in the van or wake of 
military expeditions by adventurers from the South. Or they 
might represent another possible phase of the slow infiltration 
of Saivagamik doctrines into the Tantrik forms of worship 
current in Bengal.” 


i Vide i age Rao: Op. Cit. Vol I, Part I, p. 55, 





2 Quoted by Hémadri: Op. Cit. Danakhanda. See Autrecht’s Cata- 
logus Catalogorum., : : 

3S In Madras Oriental MISS. Library-Catalogue, Vol. Xl. Systems 
of Indian Philosophy. 2. Saivism,.— No. 5431 ® TH: contains Patalas 


1-116 and 136; ‘deals with the worship of Siva and with the performance 
of the various religious festivals in Saiva temples’. ; 

No. 5432— From Jirndddhara to Asta-bandhana. The latter portion 
of the work described under No. 5431. Also, see Appendix VI, 

* It may be noted in this connection, that long before the Muharm- 
madan conquest of Bengal took place, Moslorm Darwishes, Auliy’s, and 
Faqirs penetrated into the province for preaching Islam. 

—{ Shaikh Burh&n-uddin and Shah Jalfl Miyarrid Yamni of Sylhet, 
vide J.A.S.B. (1873), Part 1, pp. 278-81. According to the tradition 
recorded in the Muhammadan work, Suhail-i- Yaman, Sylhet or Sri-hatta 
was conquered by Pir Sh&h Jalal from Gaur Govinda, the last Hindu King. 

The so-called dated coin of Guru Govinda (for such was supposed 
to be real name) of Saka 140(?)2, corresponding to 1450 a.c. (Vide 
J P.AS.B, Vol. XVI, 1920, No. 3, Numismatic Supplement, No. 
XXXIII), has been found to be one of Govinda Mianikya of Tippera, 
dated in the Saka year 1581. Also the conquest of Sylhet was accom- 


= ‘. “3 lished in 703 H.=1303 A.C. (J.P.A.S.B., Vol. XIX (1923). Nur. 










-- Suppl., No. XX XVII, Notes on the coinage of Tippera, Nos. 48-49), _ 
ss Khaénjéhin Ali—Vide aqinte Qasiom, a ses, Wee porate See 
-—_Prof. -§ ae Mitra, The History of Jessore-Khulna, Vol. 1, Part 2, 


azrat Shih Jalé! Tabrizi of Panduai—Vide Shaikh-Subhodeya, | 
Te-TwNeAT (published 
Ra i on with “ONE 
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But, as shown before, Sadisiva Worship as a distinct 
religious creed enjoyed a brief but vigorous life, from a period 
not later than the %th century A.c. and extending up to the 
14th century a.c.! 

The Sadasiva Worship achat over a vast expanse of 
territory from Benares to BhuvanéSvara—and from South- 
West India to the furthest North Bengal and it could claim to 
have at least, one roval line among its worshippers. 

The worship of SadiéSiva is still extant in Bengal, though 
its votaries are now extremely rare. 





1 Vide dates of the extant Sadéd4iva Images described. 








APPENDIX lI. 
s2ifwa-wiarfa SapA-Srva-DuvAnas. 


Whatever might be the exact causes, the Dhyana Sloka of 
Sadasiva, found in the Rudraydmala, Patala 48 and quoted in the 
Tantrik Nibandhas,e.g. Sdradd-tilakam, Patala lSand T'antrasdra, 
has not been handed down ina perfect state of preservation. The 
date of Lakshmana Desika, the compiler of Sdrada-tilakam, is 
put in the 10th century. But even in the time of Gadadhara, 
the earliest commentator referred to (on Sdrad4-tilakam) who 
flourished about the middle of the 15th century A.c., different 
readings had already crept in the Dhydna sléka in question. 
The Manuscript of Tantra-pradipa by Gadaidhara, in the 
V.R.S., is dated 1493 Saka waw=1571 a.c. It may be 
therefore regarded as reliable. 


The different readings in the Dhyfina Sléka are noted 
below. 


Tantrapradipa:—(V.R.S., MS. No. 547. Dated Saka 1493). 
qmrttavatcataaanaiasqe: wef (7) 
warifqadintaagge yaeaifaye | 
(?) aa SyaMase wala Haciz M4 
qaiatfanceurraAtaataeatsas fara | 
Rac feervas-ceaagaavsae ACS | 
werevise sagt qaraets fanasanrm: | 


nsrizifant | wtAemetegT ciaeuziagaa a 
siaeniuangtachaat wieetetal Gadhdrthadipikad. Litho- 
graphed at Benares: Patfala 15. 
—T. (= ee xarange@: wefe- 
CRG Ot Rk) cc a 
WMH «ee. wee HAR ASTI 


Ure wtferae Satna aeens fardaa i 
( 219 ) 











‘: 





(N.S., XXX, 
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Commentary Gidhdrthadipikd :— 


(eg ? | qe Ram: @y | ewal | 


wiaqeats: | aaa | 


The commentator Kalicarana quotes 
.. WrTnitfa-ee 


Wa Sy-AIM4aa ... 
sia vee MAQUSGATH WH | 


Some Tantrasdra MSS.—(one of them dated 1708 Saka) read :— 


WIS ss ce WVUE WUCREE onc) assay 
Printed Tantra-sira (Basumati Sth Edition), p. 168 :— 
aici al 


aia waat ZuTAHo—... 


Rudraydmala :-—MSS. (V.R.S. Nos. 235 and 214.) Patala 48 


Ditto.—Printed (Ed. Rasikmoihan) Patala 50 
we ey Ham ... ) 
uTatatfagt ... 0. eee 

Ditto—Printed (Ed. Jivinanda Vidvyasfigara). 
ye ee ... 

ua wifes curafear... ... I 
MS. No. 505, Find-place 


The oldest. Sdraddtilakam MS. (V.R.S, 
Dayarimpur, district Raijshahi. Dated Saka 1491)— 


aaratauvat/( ? att fanaa ?)atam(?) qa: wefir- 


wavfeanianfaaage u(?)arentfemt | 

Bo Raa ereuimares waa sae UIs 

uM wifaes zuraafaaraadtsaet fanaa | 
Printed Sdraddatilakam, gtr aon ; 


qardtanstesitieswurasiat 335 


** _s* 


ene) t 








al ey - re *“** **#* eee 
UTyI wifaat **e see “ee Praag I te r 

1 Wide A. Avalon: Var ernsy Tantrik Terts, Vol. Il, 4laka 29. 
® Ed. with Righava Bhatta’s Padirtha daréa (Sam q 1953). 
Printed from RajarAjeévart Press, Benares. Full of printing mistakes. — 











OS 
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qzTaTe a -— qaifa | amranqaqua | 
waam waa diaamn «famqa qalan ufeaqa 
fannamnqucaa | wat zzratfa awa ataaa wa faafesa: | 
a= ataata-afearat | 
ae Wage ate ares UUs 
faatuarefazig] aieqatase | 
efam alanlqaaar muted | 
qaaagtes ate cHeataaraas | 
wut faRne) Ttaranfaaiaag | 
afaarae faaaa FRIMLMUGS 
ufea qaqa ataataaataaa | 
Wheat ate defManateca | 
qua SfenuS@ Wat aaq=ae | 
malas as faaatsaatata | 
taqactata aa Sa) da: ae) arity: aug: wifast 
audi Seam q Saifeemseararraifa ara saat | 
acm alaaiavsteai | zfs azaaqasagast=aa 
saa antunitfadecmumignt=aatafa | 
qa Seca waniafafamaaia | wareter- 
derfeefa(m)agraaniaieum etfafefa ) waa aearat- 
Ge | Fes | BAKaSHaziAaa WA aaefeamat zuTa | 
aa fast wei a ax ad wo afe want yeefa: was 
amaai Ws WWUAAA! ae Aaa) Sthtaqhidafaeatfe 
waraainifatae ward, aa aazinaumeratafa | as 4 
24 aatfa farce ueej farms, faar-narsu fea feaatsaetafa | 


Some of these readings indicated above are clearly wrong 
as they violate metre and give no good sense. It is unthink- 
able that the construction of an important Dhyana Sloka could 
have been originally so faulty. 
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The more so, when we compare and contrast it with other 
similar Dhyanas. Far from being works of mediocre merit, some 
of those rank with the best specimens of Sanskrit poetry. 
For example, compare the dhyina of SodaSi Weg, one of the ten 
“vitae Mahavidyas, conceived as a fair and fully bedecked 
damsel in the fulness of youth.’ 

In the following restoration of the Dhyina-Sléka and in 
the interpretations proposed, the text has not been altered and 
the metre is not disturbed. 


(a) qaritaqatzatfanaal(arjamaqa: we far- 
raat feat ufaaage yaa feud 
a SFAUM-AG-TSA = HINH-ATETS EMIT 
qMiaifa-ae eumafaarnsntsqare ws | 
eReut=san fara s 


Paisam, Abhitifca, Varameca, urs wetfaq are—all 
these being indicated by gestures (Wet) Mudras, i.e. all these 
components being parts of the body there is Dvandaikavad- 


bhadvah (avawara eeenagre:), and the compound is in neuter 
singular. 

Siva carries in his ten hands, ten weapons S194 Ayudha-s 
and He also carries the serpent-lord (#1m=%) on his body, as 
upavita svata. 

(5) The last two lines may also be construed as follows 
without violating the metre, or the sense to any extent. 


Bo 2-H -Fa-S Hal — HaHa ISE WIT 


weaifaana sumaafaaraeaiSaqaig UA yp 


Though aw can be more logically associated with arm, 
the position of waz is disturbed. The Dvandvaika-vadbhiavah 
is also not possible. 

Of these Texts, the palm-leaf MS. of the Tantrapradipa is 
the oldest; but it als& gives the greatest number of different 
readings.* The original Nibandha Sdradd-tilakam, of which it 





1 See Vamakeévara Tantram.—Nityasodasikarnava. (Anandésram, 
Poona.) Visrima I, 4lokaae 138-60, | 

2 The final colophon to the Tantrapradipa MS. in the V.R.S. (No. 
547, obtained from Puthi&, Dt. Rajshahi), runs as follows :— 


Wages fsrategeafse a(a)-arcraaier 
werte <} aaq(q)sy whewcfawal ciawl(el) fates | 


’ = . 








ta 


fafa -fren-frerc-aqe 1 
-of La. Sam. 372; also a MS. copy of the Danakanda of the Kritya-Kalpa- 
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js &@ commentary is separated (from it) by a period of less than 
(4) four centuries." 

Whatever might be the exact causes leading to these 
different readings—they might be instances of real mistakes 





— 


*‘R. Mitra: Notices, VI, 233, No. 2172 reads.— 
“He! Sifaal Cram: ( arouse: 7) a” 


areal <faesataaa(a jj aceds-qeqedas | 
acgaifa(fe), , went-aerqecat fase aareta olen] 
STH 9, THVqIAGAT , 4 4 | -HTUT 
qatar ahaa u- a cern-faa aie: | 

wa: @tcrawet wha: fr)-qere-wca=s ere 
Sattatwerrt aquefalaja-gestat sai olen) 
Saas qana: aalat WETS) ATH HATTIE: | 

(41) -witerifaaansare arazety saute ste: of ey) 
Se fae rasrcrad sain Tee | 


aaarsete sagt qefinaarl weaver p(a) 
at: ea i at ST walt wadee | WHR | weet yp pees boat 
“e{ 4a) wnaa areazara | 


Saka 1493 corresponds to 1571 a.c. The MS. of VYantrapradipa, in 
‘the V.R.S., is therefore, about three centuries and a half old. 

1 Dhirasimhadéva surnamed Hridaya-Nariyana, belonged to the ruling 
family of MithilA. One authentic date exists for Dhirasirha’s rule. 
He wasatill livingin L.S. W S4@T 321, 4a.c. 1438. Mr. M. Chakravarti 
(J.P.A.S.B., 1915, pp. 425-26, Note) says that MM. Haraprasid SAstri 
found a manuscript written in the reign of Dhirasimnhba in the year 321 
of Lakamana-Sina Déva. But the MS. is not traceable and the Viruda 
ono 7 Giga ha given there is probably wrong. But L.S. 321 cannot 

1448. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal purchased a MS. of the Karnaparvan of the 
Mahabharata, brought from Dt. Darbhanga. It is dated 327 * La. Sam.’, 
i.6. Laksmana-Séna Era, Bhiidra Sudi, 10, Sunday (the 20th August, 
1447 a.c.), in the colophon—when was ruling Mahirijadhirija Sriman 
(the illustrious) Hridaya-Narfiiyana.—K., P. Jayaswal: Hridaya-NG@riyana 
of Mithila, J.B.O.R.8., Vol. X (1924), pp 47-8 » Dhirasimha’s successor 
‘was his younger brother Bhairava Simha, whose faae Viruda-s were 
Riipa-Nirfiyana and Hari-Naériyana. During the rule of Bhairava 
Sh eats one successor Riimabhadra also with the Viruda (RGipa- 

firiyana), Gadaidhara composed his commentary. 

wise dated manuscripts copied at the instances of this Prince Gada- 
dhara, exist—viz. a MS. copy of Bhojadeva's Vividha-vidy&-vicéra-catura 
. dated Friday, Sravana vadi. 1, 41@a afe. t 


taru, dated Saka 1426 and La. Sam. 374, Karttike INM Sukla 5, Ukgpeccner 
both the MSS.—written by the same copyist Subhapati ; 
‘Gad&idhara was therefore living in 1489-93 A.o. [wide J.P.A.S.B., Vol. XI 
(1915), pp. 424-30; and vide Sateen acwininnw—<aeiata sheers, 


Mr. R. D. Banerjee—History of Bengal, Vol. IT, pp. 200-4). 
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being tuated by the thoughtlessness of su bsequent scribes 
the conclusion is probable that the Worship of Sadasiva, 
described in the Sakta Tantras, was already falling out of 
popular favour, as early as the 14-15th centuries. 

During Agamavagiga Krishnananda’s time (a contemporary 
of Caitanya, born 1485 a.c.) the worship was nearly forgotten, 
and it has almost totally disappeared now. 
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Arrpenpbrx II. 
fareqataifa DescripTions OF Srva. 
L. 


vo eee eee SEar EQ fomifaa: 1 ee o 
— Hele Sales A BEA | 
am amifa aratio we arcaaea o 28 I 
satin ateaenifa <faa fase aaa | 
RIAA aa VA ATS SHH | UY I 
faaarfa a aeatfa aza erat faa | 
ACHAT Hea Aw WRBA HAG tt VE I 
awiufesiees weH q fautaa | 
awaiqaia @ aut arafs aw WITAa 1 29 | 
SVUATERY! Ral Fazal HSE: | 
aaa fase a WeemAyTas || 2x 
ag <famrey waaifa HETee | 
ataq araqfrs a aaIRMT NAMATH UE | 
aul Wa GW Raa fazae~y wfea: | 
AMRIT RAWMARIA-AFWGHT: || Re I 
(eT eae: | -oe— sfaHrres greta )! 
—ifamuatat zaitwaw araisa-qeedarz faafs- 
faata ara wqsaifeuaatswra: 4 * 
1 See also NaH ereutererarayra: =¢f—o-F 5 
(Sti-Venkatedvara Press). 


See also Suite: —ana ey 2H Swira | (Bibliotheca Indica). 


2 Lia rales is traditionally said to be part of the Garuda- 
Alberuni made a thorough study of it. Regarding its date, 


Bene Cql tH—ty BBV_I (Sri-Venkateévara “Preas); Dr. 
M. Winternitaz: Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, Vol. 1, p. 480. ov 
also Dr. St. Kramrisch: Visnudharmmdttaram, Part II1; eng. 

Painting Chapters only, with Introd, ete., J. Dept. Letters, Cal. Univ., Vol. 


XI, 1924 
( 225 ) # 
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2. 
(2 | Arama ware _ 
Sala WAHSIA RE WATS | 
aul a (Aq) uae SaHlWI WEA AaE i 2 | 
aaiata Het Gal aHea aa aw | 
aA feat agqgeawad waH | 2 | 
M14 W AVIS UEH qe | 
faaiiara aif waitdeauena |i 8 | 
Hes Sa us Waits era: | 
aatfa atfa aig ataeaasarwat pa 1 
efaai 4 a@ cts ed aaatifiaa | 
qfaa ane aw afeam aqaa iy 
saa © fasay aw Zaeqy arate | 
scifuare fasta uaa aw wqaa 9 € | 
faetaata satin araeg feature | 
HElzaqGS ufama: wists ag 1 © | 
afami aar arg(?a-)etRa wa vera | 
acifaagae Saar Wares p< | 
femt <wayniee fasta aca ufa | 
Aezane Saal?) AAAsHAwA |i < | 
azifuagqe Sat arqamit Hess | 
aTeat aauary fumratafasfeaaq 2° 1 
wat 4 Waaata ara fecaea | 
<U HGUyS RATT TL Ur 
wacust fafafedt aaa yerat we | 
ANSI Hay BT CATA: It 22 | 
a: aa ata 4 raw Re WAH | 
WHS NE SA afeeat weaves ove t 
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yaaa Wa Ulm HAAIAeT AAT | 

faqs AA AMA NaH 1 22 I 

ard tama fasiaa sata | 

Sum~etat BSA Al Sat: RESA pry | 

aren fanaa Sia FU waaay | 

AEA FAW Brat ASM Wer: b re I 

tag a Wat wieRt afy wait: watfaart | 

Sata aas: Brat aafsataa: wa | 29 I 

gant fase feat w arawa cRifaa | 

aut fe unateaaquic: vatfaa: 9 ee 

ANISH 4ei umta: AT uamtfaat | 

Mat a vata eat aa Aet ABE: ze 

wafe awrufaneg «9 aafead Baan | 

wa Wile ANA A UTCaaa ANAT: || 2° I 

aii faa AaTat Zataaie HIaie4d-aa-aale 
awizaeufaaiot ata ot Berar waAtsw4: | 

2 (a). 

ary wa Na Ha WE AKA GUT < f 

ATS Wieaa AB At EH RAW: | 

aaa fafafest HIM AGM: Re | Veo I 

aMATa Haya HI safaataa | 

=i faur Zalawis Hle ao Ho ABEUMATAT ATH 


ge aura: pf 
2 (5). 


Dae Re AF Ie WY WY Aa Wa fey 
Sai q use wed apai fe<fea athe: 
aqureafase Ne TA HETA I UE 









aint Sa a7e | 
aifaauafat Qa Sag eo TT! | 


qaTaH 


FWUMATAATAIET AAT HlamMHM & | 


= 
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3 (a). 

SWlIAlsa: | Warmer p¢ 
EMHAITANTA AIAG HAM & | 
faa-qta-aa-tasaqaat: wathaatr: 9 
qeqamieagateHea Sete agafaar: | 
WRasUaI MHA Aaa: | 
TEMA AT TATE IMs: | (9 Bt faaraAtus 1 ) 


ocak cates ata 


agai sSos—-=9y }) 


3 (b). 
aezifaaw werararis, Saas: | aaa 
Weefaas | UW Vea ¢€2— 
wife SAaR aaa Te | 
ta Stas quant fefa yaaa 4 cz 4 
weamacnitateum faqaany | 
“4qqG aquay faa qaatsaaa | 
aaa wat wf SAAR aa: | 
azis fafad aa nares faerd we: 0 
aA waa sta" waaee | 
wat Shao ay ya aeaafana: § 
grant aqaa aaed fastaag | 
acIMaeanagere Tua He! | 
nytt ata aatad fartaaq ot 
efioragqanitfaders w1ase | 
Taq qactentagne vias a7q 0 
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_— 


(qerates:  Paddrthadarsa)—Commentary of Raghava 
Bhatta on the above :— 


yeaa evatfe femen azact ufaafenraa aafafa sa | 
aafana: aq aawafeatatme  wzretaaianifeaa 
qaateam nafa | * 


( waraeta: Tantrapradipa)—Commentary of Gadadhara on 
the above: 


ufafcante tata wufssHaaritfant Sta(a)a aa- 
atari wea: yreaaenitfame(?) fagant aqys fara aa- 
Uae Gy AAA aco a fasHaNeag fe aa HI MHA Ba 
Waighaaa(a late aha qeani wqqe fasted acnrara- 
HIagSIeRe Beam faatfad arta ufeR agtefad ate 
faaad efemnitfaacraant wage wRiGt Baiada WANA | 

Of these five Avarana-dévatas (auxiliary deities) of Sada- 
Siva mentioned in the Tantras, Aghdra seems to be ten-handed, 


while [S4ana, Tatpurusa, Vamadeva, and Sady6jata are four- 
handed.' 





4 (a). 
qa argeararnaa-faaatet wat a: i (Anandasram, Poona.) 
eserutaad waar Baetae | 
faarfaaat serqat caqeqae us | wafasra: | 


(Selubandha @Aa~)—Bhaskarariya’s Commentary on 
the above :— 


Ewa wassulemifeumpaas waaTaaTa WIMETAT | 
aama aa: —A aa ant aifeeTeaHae Eat | 
aT 4at gutlatsa getters aga i Efe | 


1 Of the two printed editions of S@radatilakain from Benares, that 
with Riaghava-Bhatta's commentary—totally misplaces the different 
stanzas of the Aghdra-DhyAna S8ICYT4, while the edition with Madhava- 
Bhatta’s commentary—totally omits a few stanzas. The complete 
Dhyfina-éldkas for Aghdra were found from comparison with Gadi- 





dhara’s commen on the portion; that portion of the cormmentary in 
the MS. again, is full of | Bg mistake. A. Avalon's New Ed., Tantrik 
Texts has given correctly the DhySna-élokas in question. 
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we fayaifena franecgaenfaatca w fawatend 
faat a auafa | aw fa oa! facfnfaauee efa awata i 
aa aq qauen— 
aTae at actat a xwreararat wat | 
DTSQU at AM HAMA SA:! I rari 
acfaag | armuqat: aatsafqarar: waifefayaaat- 
area Has aReIIG YAPHTTHATSAAT SETH: Fs | 


4 (b). 
aIMIe Mt astat | crreurarat wat i 22 | 
TAWA AM HAS SA: | 
fayguatifantaart: was RAM UIT: | Bz y wafasraA: pb 
Bhiaskarariva’s Commentary :-— 
gefaumarg CITI ATM WS ae HR | | aART- 
fie | wee aaa KG Sa wt | PTE TENT | 
qancuzaseuy Seu aaa afestuasa ufeefeara | 
qequica vafeata eqranan: | oa wyaraarat fawat 
qT UaeTaHiAAt | qa qeva afta ufemrs vasa | 
awq ereat wafeaaters q Aner faaaqeATaeeqmai- 
fa fearni aufeuaq Gene | aul am Ceara 
CITSSIAT ATA BIA HAEMSTAT | 
HATERS WEAHIASAAT | ta 
5. 
wraaearaite serfmawraifa | Tantrik Sadasiva Dhydinas. 
(a) Hettmafmay ceaters aati | 
 wiag azifsa wie weNtleseaHaHA || 2e 
arauayfear amasaattara | 
faufafanaaty ararreagicafaag 1 Be 
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aaa we faeraa 
qa faaaa faersnerqeuse faa i 23 
NRIae eA Ufwaifsanang | 
Rye YAR ua fami yesy we: Be 
aaa SAS A TSI WEH | 
quqy fasad aa eaadfaae: aa 1 By 
Wea See ean eaa sae | 
feagneeari caraafaciisay o 8¢ 
afta: faxnaacgefacetasa | 
NIAAMAAHAAAAPAUTEMIAA | 39 
umanfe | faaq foray | aul aqimAT FHI eet 
au ameulafaarf | faaaa sua i 8 I 
quniaeaite, WHMeae eimaagensts4 GRA 
aaieaiaatean agtenfs ataatfa ae aurmaaH | ate: 
aye: i RT i RE Ut Bo I 
sfa efeeeiaemat eta vu’ 
Sadasiva wetfsra:—The Eternal, ever-existent Siva * ; fax = 
The Omnipresent ; wHra=- =‘ His eyes half-closed, in the excess 


of bliss (the eyes are in the sleepy, slanting half-closed position 
of intoxication and Saméddhi).’ 





1 See A. Avalon: Mah&nirvanatantram (The Tantra of the Great 
Liberation), 14th Ullisa, pp. 37-38, for English translation and notes. 


2 “eer wana waar: fare: werfra:, fae arerferasta frrarfea 
agenda s2fa farang; weltaie—aaq awgifemraen Sacer 
wcfecarafaasta serfwarg-qeagaites wrerfeent sxafa araa- 
fag e@fa famawwerdvaqi .. .. .. wer acafet ar #ae- 
Wires ser) wa wreaaweciead eervesTHwaa |” 

— pat 9 fearwewaa |i — 
—iaawelfeas facfera | 
Pora | Fara faearaqeraares | tery 
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The disposition of w eapons would be proceeding from 


Right to Left ( <fedreacmara ) |. 

(Left) (Right) 
L5—skull (aqrera ) K1l—trident ( mw) 
L4—fire (qra@:) R2—thunderbolt ( ara ) 
L3—the noose ( qrvrq ) R3—goad ( wae ) 
L2— Pindka-bow ( frureng ) R4—arrow (areg) 
L1—the axe ( wou: ) R5—blessings ( #cyst ) 


: Remawdiine the disposition of Ayudha-s, the following works should 
be referred to :-— 


(a) Paréuramakalpsiitram, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No, 22 (Baroda), 


Part Il. ga =o 
“ST era rereagH: | 
aaa 44TH w— 

Squat q 4 area aatfa m0 wigte a 
SHITE MH HAWS Sse: | 
We) =9S) aaa wVicaareatacr: | 
HIMTASaIt Meal oeacfear: | 
Wy AH Phew (zt 2?) eyes | 
Wz2SHigs Faas gufeaa o 
CMa WES Fas seated | 
Sam WHS: wefewmmaras: y 
qieaita saiquifa Harte wate | 
aang austfaacl dqedfear | <a op 










Sri Haribhaktivilasa Smiriti 
Boe Pesce Gisvamin | ] cng sete 0, wit Madhhva sanding 


Tarkacfidimani, published by Ditto, Dacca. 
| ae aq | ae Shes tesy) Lis 


entior sath mati there 
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But R4 holding the arrow should correspond to L4 and 
the latter should also carry the bow. 

Therefore there is no necessity here to proceed from Right 
to Left for finding the manner of disposition of weapons. 
Therefore Ll with Skull corresponds to Rl with Trident; or, 
Li—Skull: R1l—Trident and L4a—Bow: R4—Arrow. 


(6) Tantrasira, Chapter LL. a-aait feataraia j— 
ay fy4a-a-ar:— . 
vfem aa aaa fafesnt agra 
aearzug sent faqur wafer | 
Biwi yuneratasteyarsye 
a wsatfeaae aver warfa 2 | 
BY 4a Hee aaa aaantacia | 
a: yaaa: oat faargsan gar > ti 
aaa aes aa farqutsaneang | 
UISTe Rat HA: Ul WHAT BriHST Af: ys 
wey GAT i 8 
dq: STATAYAaaatiowe Beat diane oy i 
ay afar: | < I 
aa: REIKAat 1 O-< op 
aatsHaSrae RAtTe I 
aq fame wrad i < I 
q41— 
amrataqaical fanaa: 
qwefammaifeadintaeage Yareatfeuya | 
A SHAIMMISS Sala ty eH MIA 
uranitfaat cumafaarnentsagy HS | 
[aRqIae sree awravatetya fasavauaca ye- 
THIN ARAMAIHIT ATH HEV: Wee | 


’. . 
qeara@:, VRS. MS. No. 214. ] 
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(c) STqare af_u: uve: » 
suifuaqmifa aq -aarata 
wIaTzeae “nat fear | 
Oy Sa ar si ee oe ea 
. fafs waa atera 1 2 | 


Ware teg sei fasing fa sraraiaaaatats ula 
ztht: wWheaiyeufasfeanemicatte fase | 
ATARI HEA aaa faRaldue qua 

ea wqaa safenafafand qeatyu aarfa 0 2 | 


(d) eamfaeqa ( yufaafafeme ) 1 

aatcy faa faaafa ffeatfuatet fear: | 

fats: aera afeaewast aruatacig: 

aziqait 24: faa efa w aarenafas: ufez: i ze | 
AIA aL Maa-wa Ha fest feaai -— 
ae 24m ew1ysaefanatfurarmra— 

AM SKATE Sag Ae VT 

wiaitfane cumafaarmedisgengy ua | xfa 
Wart Wares raeahs aay yay feraqattartifa aaa | 


6. 
azifara: | Watrate: | 
S204 4a aM TTS 
raifmrnfetr: qeata yaatae fritwa: » 
Targa aa fea wgmaqayq) 
faynrmerge( qe) emeteusafasaa | 
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aug a vate 4 aur wfa fase | 
Wey eaquines4 ea HOURS: | 
WAF AAAS 4 sat TAGE | 
ajTarga( Ttyqt ?) w aIAR eA BURA 
aaa ye fae wraraeya | ar | 
ESrataaraia-aae anatase 
ST egaarga aTaatanferaa | 
awWesifes Bea aw: ufaatfeaa | 
wa aerfaa: wat Hata Bafa: | 

( sueaifeana fanart unauea )? 





6 (a). 
wa 24at waa awreiar feur wat | 
aatraatifa wietfa sete a araat: 9 
afemretfarat wa mega aa afar | 
aet Hataatasai aua faueuat: | 
anqmaifei2y mata waa | 
(saucaifaama weqaarfewaanges i)? 


7 (a) Setfora: | foreo-grreaten: 1 * 
setts | 
ee fau-d4-qa-q4-e0-44 
WHAA-WTEA-Va-HE-QH | 


1 Vide Gopinatha Rao: Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. TI, Part 
Il, 4 atx 'B, p- 187 | ther | 
ide Copinitha Rao: Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part 
TI, Aveontie » p. 104. 
8 Probably BIST? in the Manastra(?). Both quoted in 
a South-Indian MS., of which a copy exists in V.R.S. Library, Rajshahi. 
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samcenafera( afa )aaaud wra 
qIaTacezigua fe e4-aTa 

Wane HlaaA-acifga-eT | 

WaT ... 


afa:=— Water vessel. 


7 (b). 
azifgra- wT jj 
Ger 2 eae444 Haya AHH | 
48 ufmaanraa afed ara at urs 
WEAR WER AAHe Taifaad wifwa | 
ata faaaaiaa we aaq aeifud fao®w » 
wore: — Peacock. 
¥ 
qeimte azifsra-aatvata: | 
efiaata | of @a-gars |e 
fararea vaenifa wernrarfearaaa | 
fafirrmcrama ofa lo ered: umarfes: ye 
at <i aimaraa at faararaia Stat | 
at g faraarara |@qTer wel ala BTsaaea | (12) 
var aug at et at @ret aan: (|) 
aa 230 aaafanatsmt ates | (18 ) 
Sura: aafaar: quisira faaraer p B(1) 
at “i ufvarataqerat aaa eiea: | (28 ) 
wi aa: Saree: Bla UMAGA: | 2 (/) 
SIMA AMAR Waste Waa: py 
at «i awn®@ura faue afaaqara Whafe ant am 
waza a € 
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SAG nar ayaa: uq4adq i 2 (}) 

ait <i <i = ¥ ei =: faaaaia aa: | (12) 

ate adtenra aaqua aa: | 

ait ei #t a: eeata aH: 5 < 

efaa faye aifa vaaifa aa: wta pe (/) 

o| =fasai fuya afasatfa face wea | 

aaaizt faaaurranieny qe Aaa | (1 ) 

aaaq ayrg ti etait et ani a ware = | 

ware t faufa vi faani ttanifanra 

t fagarg yatet 4 Has aaataqata 

ania gaat xi x a: eae | 

at si ezarata « fare: farara « aaa 
of furz:fsrata le 

saifeat SB naa We crste Zifeara | 

aad BUetl Hald at alae A AYA 

e[ajo a qu ¢ ewafa 4 aa wt Was 

4 ae HaHa Hq AT AnaATaAG 

eae aay afneaisyaa Wea | 

wi wi fast & fara B aes EY 4 FaTH 

vise ufafefa aat wants qwaalea 

SATS aa: Hel ache: vimaasa 

SIH Wyaeayq el furara aat afe: 9 ed 

S1t ASA SHI WHT W Aqary At: | 

aia amafuafa agqary na yaH 1 yo 

waa asa yaatet wernfeane | 

qumfag aziet AU ae afas | 

ava Seer ww yeatet stat Aret fararfarar 

ait wi -[Rt]o anfanfew@ anfanfeat aa: | 

wogafeat serait saat aa: 1 te “ 
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Haraat Azar: Giaay fararaa: | 
fureaneigta afin furara wy 26 
sre way afaura factaaa ; 
SRANTHLM FRITWAQISy WITHA p VV 
Saar yRqeia fasaserged | 
qe faaa4 Gar ad <td wa <q | 
We Aaaay age weatyag | 
SAA HCAs weHtHea Wea | 2s 
SuURARAAS WAT AGHHGMA | 
qfasfagciaa Sa aay ysag || 22 
sates] ay yatfeatswna | 
ER aia wie am famiwmaiad 
Vwaifaqaata 4 LEMIAAT ATF | 
fafauagq & Za Sqalela ~s fara p 2¢ 
aq fatyaqa aH & a a1 BAT NATH | 
am fusasewme Ea: Bu uPe* | ZO 

(* aa ga amene afa faq are: |) 
o| Sa FX WME jo 
fat <rat feat vteant faa: aafad a1q 
fuat safe aera a: fara: Stseaa 4 RE 
wens wafienfa aaed aaa | 
@ ara faqtar 4 ara araisfe & fsra 
“LS )° swaraia carta fuageai acrerea | 
TH: ALAA AQT HETHIAISY WHAT || se 
aqate arafaat «fe qeatfeateas | 
RTI YAAtarea araifa efaat wera o ae 
°[ set ]° 
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aM Mqatea WaT LAE a yrs: | 
eat ar aifauret a yTaqei wfaeret o 
wafiw amaitgfaare vata | 
Wala tmnt eafacd wiarniafsaaty 33 

°[ -araz }° 
ala & 4alaa 4 faq Berfaa: | 
wife: fara ata Seat qat sat farat waa | 
“| a: fara: & efaaa aise sant afma: 1 
§ waafe vaeqifa aar qu: frat wa 1 |° 
wu Hat ava waifaefers wer ser 32 (34) 
°| ay aatara: |° 
faye = 4 arent 4 urtsaas ataat 
ESRtET AWE Sqtsy Hass | Be 
aam aifsea StRA RETA YET: | 
? eas al amet Tanlsufaaca || so 
°| war aT que |° 
at 3 ufasra aT = {s)°e: we! 
ait ¥ fara ¥ i wen ss 
“qeuifaatetataand afearaa “[ -aae |° 
aH Hasay simiay fafaita ose 
Sutqal aa: wat cases “(Laue |° HARae 
aTaeat [ ararzat | ufaar a 
aya wife Of urfeanr |° aarp go 
saratetaaat 2aaT fam arama 

°| 2aartfamntema |° 

Syarea Yo Fer: Wana ada wy 
wa Hala Res VAHS VR HAws | 
ugifgad fesan aifefantinaiara 1 ee 

*(-at wta |° 
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MATT RTy aay wage | 
ate wry wag watet faaarfeaa: | os 
apaear efeafaar wat amtsfazaar | 
aReafeaagialfeaya CHIMAA fae 
sareiae faatryg antferaita a | 
fawtag aqay anand fafaraa | ev 
mare q acqay: wfma: wee qur: | 
Rae AA ages SaeHiema | eo 
feagragat <t 4 Ze agimaasna | 
fagfragiz-aifefaminstaeaaat | 
“qemifua aife aga fafeaaa | es 
SIzutea HefasA WiMAtarAa-aen: | 
gaa ufsat ars Zacwt was: 1 as 
fuming seifaa efa wa: | 
70 THHUGA: Aaenlewmad Hea | be 
wie aifefamta wegfaufa wees | 
qunfeats waafeterear i ve 
TUBAAQr aya: WeAat AT We! | 
smaenaaaaa: yatfeass ue 
RII Sa URMRAWEA | 
qala Safad a aer wre fyrareaa | 
ava furaraa afiei ei faareera aa: 
qeug | -aat- ata: faa: wteuae se: | 
eam: Wie: Beufyds uresas ys 
aaa uae wih AH @STKaTRE: | 
°*| sHauereuta |° 

: WAINAaaAa ws | 
saam Ata TGR TAA I ue 
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swmsraatfmarnfatatat 
(e=er-s1a-faar-uta-)fe atta: | 
°[ eseratatfaar- |° 
wa fuareawimat aacr airafera: yp uy 
Serer (ats | stm atfa autfo stafa | 
feaeuw aren Alaeeea aE: ue 
fenaae tite aga a *tafa | 
(ee a ek a re 
( feaqae waite quae a tafe 9 ue 
feasguey witm ataeuea az: |) 
atara wast rege 44 4 WITH yo 
tfa aiame aes yeas faafeqarat sart- 
fayitwra: | 23 5" 
{ fa were mae faratfeqar aarat satfaut- 
seqra: 9 |°* 


2. 


eataase Waaa Faris | 
aRTHss ara afr | 
afeauge eeaa afage | 
agaist HATH BATES | 
mitawss yaya fags | ® 





1 Garuda Purdnam, Pirvakhandam, Chapter 23. (Bangavisi Press, 
Calcutta.) Various readings indicated within brackets ( P 


2 Ditto, Gafme cates scitetints wee age | |osferwist) | Aa 2 2Ae I 
The different readings of this edition are shown within box brackets[_ ]. 


8 Arthur Avalon: Yaqmfaeamg (Tantrik Texts, 1), Sldka 28. Com- 
mentary of Kalicaran * - Also see p- 193, note 2, supra. 
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(a) (b).* 

Isana—( “arate: ) (White)—(Facing upwards). 
Tatpurusa—( 41z: ) (Yellow )—(East). 
Aghiéra—( sfz: ) (Black)—(South). 
Vamadéva—( s7@ ) (Red)—(North). 
Sadyéjata—( efwat ) (White)—(West). 


10° gtrarat Puraénokta. 


(Up) Isana—( serfara: ) (Up)—( White). 
(E.) Tatpurusa—(#erTz4:)| (Front)—( Yellow). 





(S.) Aghdra—( <a: ) (Right)—(Black). 
(N.) Vamadéva— (Left) (Two-eyed)—(s#taaj )—(Red). 
(W.) Sadydjata— (Back) ’—(afeag ) 
1 Gopin&tha Rao: Op. Cit. Vol, Il, p. 404, Part Il. @adfeat | - 


Also Prarie s= “ra: | Ch. 48. 


2 HF AMCWAF Gopinatha Rao. Op. Cit. Vol. I, Part II, pp. 188-91. 


4 libs bdbet bY SG ¥S WYTA: Visnudharméttaram, Part ITI, 
Ch. 48 and inthe Rao: Op. Cit. Vol. I, Part TI, p. 188. (Quotation 


from V.D.) 
* 
— 
a! a = 
- =a phe an yt 
4 ¢ et . ” led 
7 >> a P ys 
~~. th « ie Le 7 
bs  —- ~ _ Aid and . 
Va ‘ “ot —_. — 3) j = as 7. “~ 1 . = " 
- ' ~— : Nae - ahve Bl re) ot tN Fs sos 
* — | ” : S roe? P } ry ~ al » rv Carey i i 
} "i ° 7. a. 7 : ' =, ~ 6 Cl) CUR “se ie " _— ree ray: 4 wT —e grat? j wr 
a Rs al ly i d . Re 2 ° = at 









aa - ~s eT? a 

y ee), ‘ : 2 =e 

bat gee Keser 
a J , * 








AprpeNDIx III. 
Siva’s ATTENDANTS. 
#4 VRSA AND at NanpDIDN. 


The Bull Nandi, Siva’s favourite Vdhana, is of snow-white 
colour. He too gets worship as an attendant of Siva.’ 

The Bull (Vrsa) is regarded as the God Dharma, in the 
Puranas. In the Vedas Vrsa or Vrsabha is an usual epithet 
for some of the gods. Its meaning ® is afar aTaHratra— he who 
showers blessings’. But such metaphorical use of the term 
seems to be later forgotten and we find a text in the Rigveda 
itself, speaking of a divine bull of many feet, heads and so forth: 


“aft YET Sat ae UTeT: 

< wie SHES WE 

faut 4et sant eteatfa 

Het 2at avaty aifaaw ORV. 4. 58. 3. 


where, the Bull is explained to be the Yajifia-riipi Vrsabhah 
asweqat ea: *. In this stage Vrisa must have been used both in 
a Mnemonic and Symbolic sense. , 

In the Tantrika text quoted already, the Vrsa of Siva is 
a personification of the sacred words of the Vedas. Generally, 
therefore, the Vrsa might be taken to be an Apotheosis of the 
Vedic Religious Sacrifices in which sacred hymns were chanted. 
The white colour and the genus of Siva’s Va@hana might have been 
suggested firstly from huge snow-covered rocks in the Himalayas 
looking like bulls.—Cf. Kalidasa’s comparison * of the Citrakita 


1 See e.g. as in the following text, Saraditilakam, Patala 18 
feareaiw ean ateame Pasitaeaq i ve | 
SawCqeeh STSeraeeasras | 
Commentary Tantra-pradipa, on the above, runs as follows :— 
euureeaae | waifefa gataeqay [fx)xreame ateon® 
fata eaiwcaufeni(-q) meeed ea — | 


2 Note Siyana’s etymological explanation is no traditional meaning. 
In the Rgveda, the Bull metaphorically conveys the idea of great 
physical strength and the power of fertilising. 


3 Vide R aches heli ary WWE of Siyana, where the pas- 
sage is noticed and interpreted in two places, 
4 Raghuvarhéam X& 47. | ’ 
( 243 ) 
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hill with a fiery bull. When the mnemonic sense of the term 
Vrsa was forgotten, the Vedic Yajiia was identified with the 
Bull, the form of which must have already suggested, itself, as 
indicated before. | 

The word Basava is a corrupt form for Vrsabha and it is 
the name of the founder of the Lingd@yit sec+, by whom Biasava 
is considered an incarnation of Nandin. ; 

NandikeSvara or Nandi is also the name of Siva’s Gana. 
He resembles Siva in the Candrasekhara @=var form. He was 
one of the Ndtyasdstrakdras*, and was the Initiator of the 
Kadmasdstra as also one of the Eighteen Teachers of Vdéstu- 
Sdstra (Architecture) * who were mentioned by Visnu in his fish 
incarnation." 


wet BHRINGI AND WYTaSrt MAnAKALA. 


Bhringi is represented as a mere skeleton, holding a trident ; 
and Mahikala as a pot-bellied (qf=~a, tundila) dwarf, also with a 
trident. Either of them and especially the first very probably 
represents some extremist sect of the Saivas like the Lakuliga 
Pasupatas or Kalaimukhas. Both were born from the seed 
of Siva. 

There are both Paurfinik accounts of Bhrifgin’s leanness * 
as also a poetic explanation.® Bhringi was so called because 
he was as black as the bee. 

Similarly Mahakala was so named for he was as dark- 
coloured as pressed collyrium ( <frarga). Mahakdala represents 
time. He is pot-bellied—probably because time embraces 
everything. 


1 Author of “Sfwaazdqe Abhinayadarpanam: Eng. Tr. by A. 
Coomaraswamy and G. K. Duggirala (Cambr., Mass. 1917); Ed. of Sans- 
krit Text with Eng. Trans. by Manomohan Ghosh, Metropolitan Publ. Co., 


Calcutta, 1934. 
2 Matsya-puranarn. Chapter 252, AnandéSram Edition (1907). 


wachafnay fewanl Hae | 

areal aufaes faarere: goer i et 

avgT HAC) weet: wleray aa wa | 
alqzaifasey aul THeTsat ti ® it 

ulema fara area 2 aae: | 
aetaufed quad wavered | 4 i 

8 Vide Gopin&tha Rao: Op. Cit. Vol. I, Fert, If and Krishna Sistri : 


Op. Cit. for full description and history of Nand . 
‘ Vide Gopinitha Rao and H, Krishna Sastri: Op. Cit. 
0 


5 See ; =e : Saduktikarnaimritam 
Gridharad&se (Biblicthesa Indica); complete Ed. Motilal Ban@rostdas, 
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In his former life Bhringi was the Asura Andhaka who 
again in his former birth was the impious King Véna. Siva 
slew Andhaka but pleased with the latter's devotion made him 
one of the chief personal attendants, in his next birth. 

On the other hand, Mahakala was in his former life, the 
Asura Bana. The former was. also Similarly made in the next 
birth, one of his chief personal attendants, by Siva. 


Aaa Afar W acetal Kegs: | 

AT Rat staquet WIBABVEHEHBA | Be | 
HUT WHT w sae Hg s-was a | 
TAATHMAIATA! ATCHRIZAT Wat: p Be Wy? 


Mahakala is also the name of the Bhairava wera of 
<fearaiferat Daksinai-kalikaé. (See Appendix IV). 


AEH Bea efaa waaawTe | 
faad zmsasist egininge fra 1 
qiqual zante afen tmareae | 
fataqeauy quaraifasfaaa | 
ACH a Ra Fafans 1" 


waures Ksetrraraina. 


The most distinctive characteristic of Ksétrapila is that 
he is nude, just as the striking feature of Bhringin is his lean- 
ness and that of Mahikdla, his pot-belliedness. 


RAV RAIS | 
aaa faaaa femaqcaaraaa | ' 





) Kalika@purGnam (Sri Venhkatesvara Press), Chapter 45-49, 

2 Agnipurinam. Anandéd4ram (1900). Chapter 50. 

§ Sri Radhikinta Déva: Sabdakalpadruma: under AWTS. 

* Sdradatilakam. Chapter 18, Also, see TantrasGra. Chapter II. 





APPENDIx IV. 
SIVA BHAITRAVA. 


[conographically, Bhairava is represented with upturned 
moustache and tucked up beard, and having round eyes and 
clotted locks of hair, and as holding Kapdla and Khattvdnga. 

According to the Sakta Tantras, when Siva is associated 
( a7ra: ) with the Dévi—then alone he is Bhairava: but when he 
is self-restrained and (Urddhvalinga Butea ) with the memhrum 
virile erect—indicating the greatest virility joined with the 
utmost self-control, then Siva is not Bhairava. 

‘The Indian Tantrik cult of the Great Mother of Creation 
describes her as mother as well as wife of Siva. Her sanctity 
is safeguarded by representing Siva in Urddhvalinga style, 
signifying complete mastery over his passions, without the ugly 
indication of actual emasculation’.' Cf. the Hierodouloi.” 

The Kasmir Saiva system, however, takes Bhairava in a 
symbolical and metaphorical sense: ‘Sweat Rca: 3 

The breaking in of the vision of the highest being, by means 
of intense contemplation, upon the devotee’s mind is called 
Bhairava, because it is his and is caused by him.* 


aareesfagatasay wfewrarts | 
aEeMAtraama, featauea: 5° 

aa: a1 maa faa aaa aw afar | 
anvatfeat aragat aa vafyer aa: | 
afeat a aeifaa quiafesafest | 
arTareqratfaat art wet Yar wage4t | 
Hea fameayg vant « afend | 
arraeicufaan aateaa afaran | 
SIfearal SAH ASHI WAT | 


1 Vide Mr. A. K. Maitreya’s notice, Modern Review, 1920, September, 
of Prof. Strong: ‘The Translation of Lucian’s De Dea Syria’, the 
8 . Constable & Co., 1913. 

2 For the Hierodouloi—see E.R.E. Sub voce. 

3 faaaafeufsiat Siva-sitra-vimaréini I, 5, K.S.T.S., Vol. I. 

4 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar'’s Vaisnaviem and Saiviem, p. 130. 

* From a MS. (which is apparently corrupt) belonging to ars 
werata | few drarferar 1 ( creveret ) | 

C346) *) 
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ueaa Hear fanerea ways | 
ate°(-29)° Fernrd HEAT ARIIAs | 
aia(4?)fad aay wRaatfaens | 
a aqraa ACH SEH | 
Heifanfaari(wa?)y wana qaeue | 
naar faa AETRTA HTTY y v I 
aiaifeetead 24 areal eaafea | 
ATHRUS WEamM VYeUifafaaa(?) | 
QwqaAiacut cia wares fag | 

aqy% Sunei(?) aed Hed wH p= 1 
(a? )areeat <famart gest Heg a5 | 
qqaa <ugs ufaam faatae | 
afraraztaain(? ef aas = 1 
Qi AU A YaTS Ul atet waAaet | 
(?)aure aaa aa saa a4 Hwa | 

| Daal cae Aa saa HG |” ' 
aq4% Uqaa faaa seared 
aftiarace faa veal Has i (i 8 i? ) 
qatwmizaut saa wed Ha pe (1? ) 
Sues Aaa waa Hla ways | 
uEiaifaqgqen vam atacas | 

wea cfamrgh Hea cafes oy 
waaj Hea aa fea Seared | 

MTA aCe (7) ayqRgract hea | 
fennel faut wiad Heatarsy yi < 


1 Various readings in W'IS@-A 77 [ed. Rasika-mohana) indicated 
within brackets “[ —_})°. 
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wala Hea we wae faa aer | 
aeHlq waraat zat fawar areurfeat | 
waIea Refs yaa a HeT | 9 | 
qaaieenitaanaa Ways 
faaayq AETSs ANASERES | 
atfaaraiacue arar|—ai |° eaafeqa | 
wa(?)aat aifwararatfim ATazas | 
aziavaaet faa wite awed i Xt 
aiafgved wrad aiafye adie | 
qq aqeys wie waa faatee | 
Sifquemufeat sau] Here | € | 
qeapenaciha(at fare Aer aeageTas | 
aaa efaarn faaed aerfsrs | te tl 
awafent eau aH ways faa | 
wea wane wyfeaugawas | 
aifqamizanet fated wares 9 ee 1 
saquateaart aed fad Hq | 
care tal fel ]weitere is al 
heute ee fai Seew aTeEe HSE 





“7 
7 
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Sales AMAM Azatefaatas | 

Tqiwe(?) serge Frere? )araisyaai | 

etfaamimaeue atrasiiaa [tf |°aa | 

aafawerad HETataucias | 

aja fam arat ares Wea Haag 1 24 I 

HE Bawa Brgaaiaad va | 

Zales FEHR WElaa Tantra | 

Hqifwaaineza atsaifafeucias | 

stad afeuntes <faa aea wag | Ue I 

AWA Hea sane fens | 

aifqamizanel Aa Aq UF | 

qalay wegen Aaa 5A | 

HeMainza-Relgqe wafers | 

nvatafent faa aantaaae | 

RTARa-chamH SAAS HATA | 2 I 

qt Wea 2pa weregrfeuifesi | 

qrquazaate fequy fata | 

OHI SHES FIAT VATS | Us 
1 As in the Brahmanic Pantheon—the expression or the attitude of 

the: Vere. and the Raudra Devatas in Buddhism, is furious, awe-inspiring 

Of. ‘ Les dieux irrités '— Albert Granwedel: Mythologie du Buddisme au 


Tihet et en Mongolic. Leipzig, 1900. 
. .«..in the poriod of Gandhara, that must be looked upon as 


Pai 
the firat epoque of a rich Mythology of Buddhism of the North, there is 
the place to notice the first beginnings of a division of the tutelary gods 
into the benign and terrible forms (Krodha and Sénta), (translation). 

P. 102. In the Lamaism, the benign type of the Buddhas and the 
Bodhisattvas is clear by iteelf..... - But as regards the tutelary gods, we 
always gee them under tho form irritated or even terrible (bhatrava). The 
old type of the angry gods (Mahakrodha is perhaps represented in 
this manner) are bristling hairs, swollen eyes (including the eye on the 
forehead), the protruding tongue, the clinched teeth, in addition to bodies 
thick-set with big limba and long nails, or often with claws in the feet and 
the hands. (tranal.) ‘ 

Cf. also, daa Mitra :-—The Buddhapratimalakeanam. The Princess 
of Wales Sarasvati-bhavana Texts. No. 48. Benares 1933, (3% 22 and note 


ee). , : 7 
Also, Cf. the look of hungry and of weeping man. Vide Sri-Vienu- 
dharmottaram, Part IT, Ch. 37, ‘Sri-Venkateévara Pross. 


a, ’ 





APPENDIX V. 
GANGA AND YAMUNA. 


The figures of the River Goddesses Gangi and Yamuna 
stand on the gate-sides of Saiva Shrines, as Dvdra-devatds. 
E.g. as on the proper Right and Left respectively of 


C(b) 1 

5357 On the 
other hand, the figures standing on the two sides of the Nataraja 
Siva Image with twelve hands from Dt. Dacca and of the 
other with ten hands from Niatghar, Dt. Tipperah, are certainly 
those of Gauri and Ganga respectively." Really speaking, in 
these Saiva specimens, an image of Yamuna is out of place, 
as she might be more properly associated with Visnu, or 
Balarama ; while Lord Siva might be more aptly coupled with 
his two consorts—Gauri and Ganga. 

The River Goddess Ganga of white complexion is cither 
represented on a Makara with a water-pot in her upraised 
left hand and a lotus-bunch in her right; or she might also be 
conceived as a fair maiden in the fulness of her youth with a 
flower-garland in her hands. 

Gangi was conceived not only as a Dvrdradévata; but she 
received independent worship also*. The image at ISvaripur, 


Sadasiva Image, already described, (V.R.S.) No. 


1 Vide Mr. Nilinikfinta BhattaSali’a Article—Images of the Dancing 
Siva (Modern Review, June 1920) and—its Bengali version in Pravasi, 
Natariija Siva abate fa (sratM, 1327, 2225) 

The figures have been described by Mr. Bhatta4aéli as those of Gauri 

and Gada, Wl, respectively. Evidently, Gatgi’s Vahana— 
the Makara 8®£ could be somehow mistaken for the Gidhaé W4t— 
the Vahana of Gauri. (Vide Gopinitha Rao: Op. Cit, Vol. I, Part Il, 
PratimAlakganfini, p,. 120). 

But it is quite dificult to understand why the figure of Yamunii was 
mistaken for that of the Ayudha-purusa STYFWIS4, Gadi WEl—as tho 
requisite indications (lakeana-s) of an Ayudhapurusa are absent. Each 
of the images of weapons and emblems, when personified, must also 
carry over its crown or in both or either of the hands, the cular 
weapon or emblem it represents. (Vide Gopinitha Rao: Op. Cit, Vol. I, 
Part I, Pratimilakeanini, pp. 77-78.) | | 

An examination of the phoars h of the NAtghar Image and later, 
a Visit to the site, have confirmed th fontification of the Paréva-dévata-s 
as thoes of Gauri and of Ganga. 









Mr. BhalfatKll's Leet! Gad& i Ayers a lamentable mistake 
2 Vile Pranatdeantiaea a qcetes mst, #9123 — 
©9260" >). 


i 
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Dt. Khulna, is an example of thia form of Ganga, as an indepen- 
dent deity. There is a magnificent specimen in the Abhanga 
(slightly bent) pose, in the Museum of the V.R.S. of Ganga as 
a Dedradevata. 

The River Goddess Yamuna of dark complexion is 
represented on a (Tortoise) Kiirma, with a water-pot in one hand 
and a lotus in the other, as on the proper Left of the Sadadiva 
Image. 

Yamun&i seems to have never received independent 
worship. It has not yet been investigated why the (Tortoise) 
Kirma was chosen as Yamunai’s Vdhana. Tortoises certainly 
abound in the river Yamuna, but the Kirma is regarded now 
a8 inauspicious possibly because some varieties of the animal 
feed upon dead bodies.* The flesh and carrion-eating animals 
are generally coupled with Death and the other world, They 
are naturally associated with the terrible forms of Siva and 
the Dévi—destroying the universe or killing the demons. 

Thus, the dog is the Vdhana of Vatuka Bhairava who also 
holds, in one hand, the mungoose agw—while the owl, the 
vulture, the crow, and the jackal are associated with CAamunda, 
and Kali. The flesh eating animals above-mentioned, are also 
thought to augur evil and to divine future events, auspicious 
or otherwise. 

Thus we find the Brahmanic Tantrikas using the mystic 
diagram of tortoise—Kiirma-cakra (y4-qm) as a source of 
divination. The Kirma-cakra is the diagram of a spread 
tortoise—on the different parts of whose body, Sanskrit letters 
are placed in a peculiar order. It is stated in the Pivigald 
Tantram—without a knowledge of Kirma-cakra, religious 


Mera | | [ararrerrersz) 


This conception of Gaiga is represented in tho beautiful stone image 
(at Tévaripur :Vadchar’, Dt. Khulna&é, Bengal), now worshipped as Anna- 


porna, 

(Vide Qase om faa— wees SEMA", WET, 229-228 FH 4 fom) 

} Full and detailed History of the rise and final development of the 
Ganga worship, together with Ilconographic notes of a few extant Images 
of Gangii of different es SEO Wee ae Sree seerne ts: Paper on Gang& by 
Babu A a Kumar Maitréya, published in Ra&pam, No. 6 (1921), from 
the Indian ty of Oriental Art, Calcutta. 

2 But, on the other hand, it must be noted that the tortoise is given 
a semi-divine position in the later Vedic Texts, while Varaihamihira speaks 
of the auspicious characteristics of tortoises ({#-84). Possibly animals 
with such signs are rare and so these are regarded as auspicious. 
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sacrifices and rites bear no fruits and all sorts of mishaps 
occur,' 

The Chinese also have a Tortoise Chart for drawing omens. 
The Tibetans too have a similar Tortoise Chart for Divination 
called Srid-pa-ho, in Tibetan * (=—* wa-cy * bhava-ratha),. 

The River-goddess Yamuna is the twin-sister of the God of 
Death, Yama—with whom she is united in unholy marriage. 

As such, it is reasonable that of all aquatic creatures in 
the river Yamuna, the (debased 7) River-deity Yamuna’s Vdhana 
should be the one most associated with death and also be in 
itself inauspicious. 

The River-goddess Yamuni has therefore very appro- 
priately Awrma (Tortoise) for her Vadhane (Vehicle). 





1 See TantrasaGra. Basumati, Edition 1321 B.S., p. 46. 
2 See Memotrs, A.S.B., Vol. 5, No. 1—Srigd-Pa-ho: A Tibeto-Chinese 


Tortoise-chart of Divination. 








APPENDIx VI, 


A. DESCRIPTION OF SADASIVA (TRANSLATION '). 


I shall now describe the installation (of the image) of the 
eternally-existent Lord (Siva) beginning with his characteristics ; 
make (an image of) him specially from the materials previously 
mentioned, of which stone is the first ;—seated, (with feet) 
locked in padmdsana (Posture), white, possessing five faces, 
with (knot of) tawny coloured hair-locks, beautiful by ten bar- 
like (powerful) arms ;—indicating protection and blessing as 
also pike, trident, skull by the foliage-like (graceful) hands on 
the left side, and holding with the left ones snake and garland 
of aksa @S (beads) and drum, blue lotus as well as a vijépira* 
(reac) lime) ;—extremely benign ;—or, engaged in another 
(kind of) contemplation brought about *® by worship and study ; 
—and with eyes consisting of the three powers of volition, 
cognition and creation *;—possessing the lunar digit, (which 
symbolises) knowledge ;—characterised by the lunar digit 
(at) (i.e. sixteenth) year®; (everything) beginning with 
the sacrificial string in connection with the image is to be made. 

Thus is Sadasiva (image) to be made well-dressed, coupled 
with ManoOnmani.° 


1 See Appendix LI, 6. 

2 Lengthened for the sake of metre? Contrast the dictum :— 

afa ara ao Bald eee A HICI | 

‘ gfe=e from e+ \/ary = to go 

4a TEWR WTA BATS: 

4 This shows that Sadf@Siva is T7'riguxnGitmaka or possessing the three 
attributes of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. 

5 Kalad-varsopalakettam. This shows that Sadiésiva is very probably 
represented as in the prime of youth. For the period of the greatest 
virility in human life seems, according to one later (Vaidyaka) Ayurvedic 
writer, to be taken as the sixteenth year, though Manu takes it to be 
the upper limit of childhood. Cf, the following line from Huasycaraet 
by Gédvindadés, enumerating the efficacies of qQaa~alwagq — 

val euraad ware fray srewarqad | 

® Appendix IL (ta)—*tIn this way should the goddess be mace. 
It is that her names are two, namely Mandnmani and as Gauri. 
But there is no difference botween these two (they are identical), When 
the image of Sadi@diva is to be made, at that time, fashioned therein, she 
has the appellation, Mandnmani, O purest among Grahmanas; while sho 
gets the name of Gauri, when taken with other images (af Siva), like 
the Nritta Dancing Siva. 

( 253 ) 
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B. (Derarrep Rirvats ror WorsHIP AND) DESCRIPTION oF 


SaDAsiva | guratar sarfeagervefa:! | (TRANSLATION 2). 


Seated (with feet), locked in Padmdsana posture; white :; 
in the sixteenth year*; whose faces are five (in number); and 
holding with the tips of his own ten hands (the gestures of) 
protection (and) blessing, pike, trident, skull,—the omnipotent 
one, with right hands,—and with left ones snake, garland 
of heads, drum, blue lily and an excellent Vija@pira (lime) ; 
with the three powers of volition, cognition and creation *: 
with three eyes, again, is SadaSiva. 


1 See Appendix II (8). 

£ Only the Diyana portion is given here (Verses 53, 54 and 55). 

* Ct. Aala-varsdpa-laksitam in App. I (6) and p. 253, note 5, supra. 
* Of. p. 253, note 4, supra. 
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ARTICLE No. 19. 


Cosmic Persons and Human Universes in Indian 
Philosophy. 


By GEORGE P. CoNGER. 


There is hardly any philosophical doctrine which is more 
widespread among all peoples and throughout all periods than 
the theory that the universe is like a man and that man is a 
microcosm, or little universe, exhibiting in miniature what is 
found in the macrocosm around him. In the philosophies of 
India such theories are numerous and sometimes of basic 
importance. So far as l am able to find, there has been no book 
or article concerning them; sucn an investigation should be 
undertaken, not merely for its historical interest, but in order 
to bring out points of relationship with other Oriental and 
Western philosophies. 

The following statements are offered as a brief summary of 
results of some explorations in this field. The conclusions are 
somewhat tentative and may need to be modified as more of 
the immense literature becomes available or as others take up 
such investigations, but I think the outstanding points can now 
be indicated with some confidence. 

The material is difficult to interpret because of (i) the use 
of similes and metaphors as well as microcosmic theories. The 
universe 1s compared, for instance, not merely with man, but 
with the ocean, a tree, a city, a lute, and some of these com- 
parisons offer little in the way of a metaphysical principle. It 
is sometimes a question whether the comparisons between the 
universe and man are meant to be taken more seriously than the 
others. On the whole, however, our material is plain, and, 
although the distinction cannot be made with complete pre- 
cision, we are concerned with more or less detailed correlations, 





I _=_- — a 


i For microcosmic theories in Chinese philosophy, see, «.g., J. J. M. 
De Groot, Universismus, 1918, p. 10: K. C. Wong and L. T. Wu, History 
of Chinese Medicine, 1932, pp. 11f: W. Eberhard, in Baessler Archiv, 
16, 1933, p. 3. For Persian and Greek philosophy, A. Gotze, in Zettschr. 
fir Ind. u, Iran,, 2, 1923, pp. 60-98, 167-177. For Western philosophy, 
GaP. r, Theories of Macrocosms and Microcovme in the History 
of Philosophy, 1922. For Islam, the last named, and D. M. Donaldson, 
h 


“ Fig lane Sone gd sie ea I have been helped b ber 
thy . have a hum 
. Thank are due. The full of them 
would be a long one; I must especi mention the valuable aid of 
Principal 8S. N. Dasgupta of the Sanskrit , Calcutta, and Mr. Johan 
van Manen, Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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usually analogies, between essential structures and processes 
in the universe, or conspicuous parts of it, and in man. 

Again, (1) there is a difficulty as to whether passages are 
to be interpreted allegorically or literally. Does * agni’, for 
instance, mean ‘fire * or ‘the god of fire’ ’ Sometimes this 
does not greatly matter, because natural processes and objects 
are deified, and both processes and deities are regarded as 
belonging to the macrocosm. In other cases, where such 
questions of interpretation are important, one must depend 
chiefly upon the context, understood however in accordance 
with a third difficulty still more subtle. 

This is (iil) the fondness, in ages innocent of logic, for 
mystical identifications of objects which are thought to correspond 
to one another in any prominent way. The lines of analogy 
here never run quite parallel to one another; they either con- 
verge in an identity or are capable of thus converging if they 
are followed out to some of their more remote implications. This 
suggests the fourth and most general difticulty,—(iv) that 
which is due to the immense distance in time and culture, the 
incommensurabilities and surds of different psychologies and 
ontologies which render the meanings of many passages im- 
possible to discern with clearness, 

Finally there is a difficulty familiar to every student of 
Indian philosophy, (v) the difficulty of chronology. The tracing 
of developments involves some fixing of dates, or at least of 
chronological sequences. But the Indians have a way of writing 
without leaving indications of these things, as if their thoughts 
were destined to be timeless. About all that can be done in 
the way of tracing developments is to distinguish certain major 
classes of literature, which seem to indicate certain major 
periods, but which are so interrelated that at least some parts 
of almost any assigned sequence may be wrong. 

The classification and sequence here adopted is that of 
(Ll) the Vedas; (Il) the Br&ihmanas ; (III) the principal Upani- 
shads; (IV) the Vedanta and Sarmbkhya systems: (V) the 
Bhagavad Gita ; (VI) the Caraka Samhita ; (VIJ) the Puranas, 
Tantras, and other sectarian literature ; (VIIT) the writings of 
medieval mystics ; (IX) the religions derived from Hinduism ; 
(X) the more recent Indian Siligin cia developed in contact 
with the West. It will be noted that this sequence is only 


partially chronological. 


Il. THe VEDAS. 
If the Black Yajur Veda (as the matrix of a Brihmana, 


ig os. ae igned to the first of our 
Peake Vedio Liteentire oe roy 
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A. The universe is regarded as constituted like a person. 
The Rig Vedic hymns to Heaven as Father and Earth as Mother * 
show that something of this sort is very early. It requires even 
less poetic imagination to call the wind the breath of the all- 
encompassing Varuna.” The tendency to interpret the world 
in human terms appears most clearly in the cosmogonies of the 
later Rig, the Black Yajur, and the Atharva Veda, where the 
universe is said to have originated from the body of a World- 
Person (Purusha,®? Prajapati,* Brahman®), usually the victim of 
a cosmic sacrifice. Sometimes the derivation is traced from a 
World-Animal, the sacrificial horse. By common consent the 
prototype of all Indian macrocosmic, if not microcosmic, theories 
is seen in the cyclopean Purusha-Sikta, one of the great monu- 
ments in the literature of the world. 

B. Parts of man’s body are correlated directly with parts 
of the universe in one of the Rig Veda’s funeral hymns, where 
the eye of the dead man is bidden to go to the sun and his 
breath to the wind.? These correlations, again, require only 
a little imagination and are somewhat more obvious than others 
used by later writers.* Alternative procedures are also suggested 
in the Vedic passage, so the microcosmic theory here 1s only 
rudimentary. 

A-B. Our first two types are combined when in the 
Atharva Veda it is said that the gods performed a sacrifice and 
arranged the body of man in correlation with parts of the 
universe.” 

©. Inthe Black Yajur Veda there is pronounced ritualistic 
emphasis. There are a number of correlations (shading into, 
and difficult to distinguish from identifications) of (1) features 
of the prescribed sacrifices—altar,"’ litany,’’ ete.—and (=) 
parts of the universe, often regarded as deities.‘* The passages 
are characteristically brief and apparently loosely strung to- 
gether, like those of the earlier Brahmanas. They do not go 
much beyond isolated and seemingly somewhat casual, fluid 
observations ; plays upon words; traces of numerology ; and 
imitative or sympathetic magic. 











— ae - 


1 RP, i. 112. 1; i. 185; ii. 32. 15 iv. 56; etc. 

2 Jbid., vii. 87. 2. 

3 Jhid., x. WO: AV, xix. 6. 

4 RV, x. 121; BL YV (Keith, HOS), vil. 1. 1. 4f. The latter is 
infused with ritualistic elements. 

5 AV, x.  B 217 ; x. 7. 320 

6 Bl. YV, vii. 5. 25. . Bloomfield, Atharva Veda, 1599, p. 57, 
nosers vest phon’ A chine offered was magnified to cosmic proportions. 

o me - We . 
* E.g., Brih. 289. ili. 2. 13: Chand, Up., vi. 8. 6. 


PAV, xi. 8. 20/7. | 
10 Bl. YV, v. 2. 3. Sf; v. 3. 6; vy. 4. 123 v. 4. 2. Biv. G7. YY. 
12 Tbid., Vv. 4. » Be | : ve 4. Be end, 
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Db. We find also a few correlations between (1) features of 
the prescribed sacrifices—altar,' utensils.2 ete.—and (2) parts 
or processes of the human body. These may have been extended, 
if not suggested, by the use of parts of the body in measure- 
ments.* The notion that man is a microcosm appears clearly 
when, after a ninefold correlation of the parts of the sling and 
of the human body, the priestly writer concludes * Verily. in 
himself he bears it’. But comparisons with the universe are 
more frequent ; apparently in the Vedic period the macrocosmic 
interest predominates.5 

kK. There are a few correlations which may be said to 
combine C and D, and which compare (1) features of the 
sacrifice, (2) parts of the universe, and (3) parts or processes 
of the human body. Even in the White Yajur Veda, various 
layers of bricks are associated, if not identified, with bodily 
functions or organs (breath, mind, eye, ear, thought), with 
seasons, and with various meters.* But the bodily functions 
here may well be superhuman; the next verse shows, again, 
that macrocosmic interests are more prominent. In a passage 
of the prose portion, bricks are associated with the earth, which 
is said to be speech ; the atmosphere, said to be breath : and the 
sky, said to be the eve.’ Not alone the seasons, but also the 
four castes, are associated with parts of the ritual. 


Il. Trt BRAHMAMSNAS. 


A. In the Braihmanas, the universe is regarded as having 
arisen from the body or activity of a World-Person, usually 
called Prajapati,” but also Agni,*° Indra,“ or Om.** The cos- 
mogonic process begins to be regarded as emanational.® The 
Person is not always the victim of a cosmic sacrifice, but some 
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: Ibid., v. 2. 4.3; v. 3. 2. 3. 

2 Ibid., v. 6. 2. 

4 Ihid., Vv. 3: o. 1. 

* Tbhid., v. 6. 9b. 

5 Keith, HOS, 18, p. exxvii, notices @ passage (v. 3. 9. 1), which 
“avs that just as a man is held together by his sinews. so the fire is held 
together by certain bricks. 

8 Ibid., iv. 3, 2. 

* Ibid., v. 6. Sf. 

® Ibid., v. 6: 10.:1. , = 

9 Att. Br.. v. 32: Kaush. Br., v. 1-10: Pane. Br., vii. 10. 15; 
xx. 14.2: JUB, i. 46. ff; iv. 25. lf: Sat. Br., vii. 1. 2. 7: JUB, ii. 1. Uff 
mentions © the gods’. 

(JU B=The Jiiminiya or Talavakira Upanisad Brahmana: Text, 
Translation, and Notes, by H. Oecertel, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Sixteenth Volume, New Haven, 1594.) 

10 Pane, Br., xxiv. 3. 5. 


2. | 
12 Gop. Br. See M, Bloomfield, op. cit.. p. 109. 
138 Kaush, Br., vi. 10: JUB, i. 23 iz iii. Ts. 4; iv. 22,1. 
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features of the ritual, ete., are usually included in the accounts.” 
Of all the Brihmanas, the Satapatha in its cosmogony exhibits 
probably the greatest spread: it retains archaic features, such 
as Purusha,* the golden egg.® and the sacrificial horse,‘ but 
shows its late date when it maintains that parts of the Cosmic 
Person are themselves persons,® and still more when it traces 
the begmnings of things to a Mind which performed sacrifices 
mentally, with * fires which in truth are knowledge-built’.° 

B. There are comparatively few correlations between parts 
of the universe and parts of man, independently of the ritual * ; 
of course the ritual is never far from any Brahmanic teaching. 
Some of the passages seem more like Upanishadic than earlier 
Brahmanic thought, as when the Taittiriva Brihmana says that 
various gods, plants, trees, etc., are in various parts of man, 
and emphasizes the indwelling of man’s @man in Brahman.® 
The Jaiminiya Upanishad Braihmana portrays the immortal 
Cosmic Person as of threefold nature (‘ white, black, person °), 
corresponding to the threefold eve of man.’ 

C. Eggeling thinks that the purport of Brahmanic sacrifice 
was the restoration of the once dismembered Lord of Creatures 
and reconstruction of the universe, and that this stimulated 
comparisons between the parts of the two.'”) The Brahmanas 
contain almost countless instances of such correlations, based 
on the numbers of verses, syllables, days. etc., in the ritual, 
and corresponding numbers ascribed to various cosmological 
facts and events.‘* Sometimes recourse is had to even more 
dubious etymologies and plays upon words. The old cosmogony 
is reflected when the Kaushitaki Brahmana correlates seventeen 
verses with ‘the seventeenfold Prajipati’: the fact that 
microcosmic relationships are definitely in mind is shown by 
the statement that © that rite is beneficial which is commensurate 
with Prajipati *.** 

Aceording to Eggeling, the construction of the fire altar 
offered a most conspicuous opportunity for the Satapatha’s 
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Thid., x. 6. 4. 1. 

Tbid., vi. 1. 1. 3: es = * a 

Thid., x. 5. 3. Lf (Eggeling). 

JUB, ii. 1h. an Sat. Br.. X. 3. 3. 8 ais ase geo rE RV view that 
i arts of the dead man pass to various parts of the universe. 
ay oF i. Keith, Religion wind PRiloaops y of the Veda and Upanishads 

(HOS), 1925, P- 441. 
®9 JUB, 1. 25. 7ff; i. 26. 17. 

1 SBE, 43, p. xrx. Pe ; 

1 Ait. Br. ii, 41: Kaush. Br. vii. 5, viii, Sf: Pate. Br. iv. L. 10f, 
and passim: Taitt, Br., iii. 2. 10: JUG, 1. 19. ; i. BL. 2ff; iv. 22. 9: 
Sat. Br., wv. 5. 5. 12, and passim: Gop. Br., i. 4. L1f (Bloomfield, op. cit., 
p. 115). At least once (Sat. Br., iii, 2. 1. 1ff), the parallelism is not rigid. 
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correlations between its ritual and the universe,’ and perusai 
of the Satapatha shows that the opportunity was by no means 
lost. 

D. It appears that the Brahmanas were more interested 
in correlating the sacrifice with the universe, or with the universe 
and man together, than in correlating the sacrifice with man 
alone. In the Kaushitaki and Jaiminiya Upanishad Brihmanas, 
the last-named correlation is almost or quite absent.* In the 
Paficavimsa Brahmana it occurs quite frequently ; sometimes 
the sacrifice is correlated with the order of social classes rather 
than with man’s body.* The Aitareya correlates features of 
the sacrifice with some of man’s mental functions.‘ The 

Satapatha declares that the fire altar, which was built in the 
form of a bird, exhibits numerous correspondences with parts of 
man’s body,® and there are other wearisome accounts of corres- 
pondences in terms of meters,* offerings,’ syllables.* ete. 
The Gopatha Brahmana correlates a certain sequence of ritualistic 
acts with the development of the human body.” 

In spite of these and other instances of correlations between 
the ritual and man, other correlations remain more prominent, 
and the data of microcosmic theories agree with other data, 
that in the Brahmanic period interest in human personality 
was still for the most part submerged in the overwhelming 
universe and the almost equally overwhelming ritual. 

E. When man does appear in the Brihmanas, it is usually 
in the framework afforded by the universe and the ritual. The 
Kaushitaki and Paficavimsa Brihmanas offer few if any correla- 
tions of the three” but elsewhere we begin to meet, More or 
less completely expressed, the * adhidaivata, adhydtma’ for- 
mula— so with regard to the deities ; now with regard to the 
self’. In the Brahmanic and Upanishadic periods, this comes 
to be one of the clearest marks of the microcosmic theories. In 
the Brihmanas it is frequently some feature of the ritual which 
is thus doubly correlated." In the Jaiminiya Upanishad ancl 
the Satapatha, various chants, meters, etc., are elaborately 
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identified both with parts of the universe and of man. The 
Gopatha, with its interest in strengthening the position of the 
fourth Veda, seizes upon tetrads supposed to be characteristic 
both of the universe and of man.* 

We must not trace the Indian microcosmic theories entirely 
to the sacrifice and its supposed significance : too many other 
elements, common to both Indian and non-Indian thought. 
are involved, But certainly nowhere in the world was sacrifice 
so prominent in the microcosmic theories. There seems to have 
been a reciprocal influence. On the one hand, attempts to order 
and explain the ritual laid hold, in almost haphazard fashion, 
on the materials furnished by primitive microcosmic theories. 
But, on the other hand, the appalling mass of detailed instruc- 
tions about the various bricks, layers, utensils, chants, meters, 
ete., can hardly have been set up arbitrarily or in a process of 
trial and error, They must indicate that man’s increasing 
concern with the universe and with himself was leading, in 
accordance with microcosmic ideas, to elaborations of the ritual 
in these peculiar ways. 

This is not to say that any one understands the 
Grihmanas *; they are as foreign to our world (at least, to the 
Western world) as are the Magellanic Clouds. But the micro- 
cosmic theories offer one of the important ways of studying them. 


Ill. Tor ARANYAKAS AND UPANTSHADS. 


The Aitareya Aranyaka and the Sankhayana Aranyaka 
are matrices of Upanishads and in their microcosmic theories 
exhibit characteristic transitions to the later Upanishadic 
thought. 

A. The universe is regarded as having originated in the 
activity of a World-Person (Prajapati,* Atman *). A secondary 
World-Person, the Virij, is introduced.©  Afman gains in 
importance and is increasingly recognized as intelligence.’ 

A-B. Once Prajipati is said to have caused the deities to 
dwell in man in microcosmic fashion." 

B. The period is characterized by the lessened importance 
of Brahmanic sacrifices, which tend to be interpreted meta- 
phorically or to be replaced by substitution meditations.” 
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With the weakening of the older ritual, the universe and man 
come to be compared with one another more directly, without 
regard for the ritual. The adhidaivata-adhydtma formula is 
explicitly used —repeatedly in the Sainkhiyana, where several 
different opinions are canvassed as to the details of a recognized 
teaching concerning the union of two entities in a third, the 
union occurring both with regard to the deities and with 
regard to man.= In these Aranyakas there are also said to 
be certain correspondences between the senses of man ancl 
ther objects in the Viréj,® or in the unity of the self*: such 
epistemological versions of microcosmic theories later become 
widely current, in India and elsewhere. Once the incorporeal 
conscious self is declared to be the same as the sun.® 

C, D, E. What has been said concerning the lessened im- 
portance of the older ritual does not mean that the older correla- 
tions between sacrifice and universe entirely disappear.® 
They are, however, less frequent than correlations between the 
sacrifice and the human body *’—a fact which testifies to the 
increasing interest In man, although this is somewhat offset 
by the large number of correlations between the ritual, the 
universe, and man which still persist. There is a trace of 
increasing emphasis upon the psychological.” 

The remarks just made apply with minor qualifications to 
the great Brihadiranyaka Upanishad. It retains rather more 
of the traditional cosmogony, or cosmogonies, but it also em- 
phasizes the importance of prana and dtman,’® and shows traces 
of psychologizing tendencies, subjectivism, and the identifica- 
tion of the self and the Absolute.” . 

‘The Chandogya Upanishad (A) describes the Universal 
Atman in makanthropic terms,?* and (A-B) interprets Brahman 
with reference both to the self and to the divinities." There 
are (B) a few direct correlations between the universe and 
man, but along with emphasis upon the inner aspect.** Although 
the Upanishad declares that what people call sacrifice is really 
the chaste life of a student of sacred knowledge,’ it is close 
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* Sankh. Ar., iii. 2-6, 20. 
% Am. Ar., ii. 4. 1. 
* Sdnkh., Ar.. wv. 5. 
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enough to the ritual of the Sima Veda to preserve (C) correla- 
tions between the sacrifice and the universe.* On the other 
hand, (D) correlations between the sacrifice and man hardly 
oceur at all, except as parts of (E) correlations between all 
three classes of data, which again are numerous. Among the 
last named is a systematic arrangement of ten sets of parallels 
for the fivefold chant.* 

In the other principal Upanishads are scores of passages 
which exhibit microcosmic views similar to those just mentioned. 
Occasionally there is a notable isolated passage, such as that 
in the Taittiriya concerning the process of unification or syn- 
thesis with regard to the material world, the luminaries, the 
process of knowledge, the process of generation, and the ind.- 
vidual self.2 In the main, the trend of the Upanishads is 
unmistakeable: the sacrifice as the epitome of the universe 
gives way to the self and the self is conceived in ways which 
anticipate the later Vedantic doctrines. Thus the Maitri 
Upanishad, though it contains several makanthropic cosmo- 
gonies,* avers that the world is a mass of thought,*® that the 
person in the sun is identical with the person within,® andl 
that the man who knows the truth of some of these things 
meditates only in himself and sacrifices only in himself.” The 
Mundaka derives the world from the dismembered limbs of a 
sacrificial victim, but declares this to be the inner soul of all.° 

Doubtless many microcosmic passages in the Upanishads 
are there as mere survivals, the result of cultural inertia, but 
others seem to have been ascribed some positive use. As the 
older forms of sacrifice declined, theories of the correlation 
between man and the universe were retained as valuable aids 
to the seeker after knowledge of Brahman. The aid was not 
merely theoretical, but practical ; over and over again it Is 
declared that salvation or some attractive material benefit 
secondary to it, accrues to the man who knows the microcosmic 
relationship between parts of himself and parts of the universe. 
So the microcosmic theories served as a kind of scaffolding in 
man’s first attempts to scale the absolute. But presently those 
who thought that they discerned more direct ways to the high 
goal tended to dispense with the scaffolding, and other= 
who were more interested in the empirical world began to detect 
flaws in the scaffolding’s construction. The result is, in the 
developing Vedanta philosophy, a gradual shifting of emphasis 
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elsewhere and, in the developing Samkhya philosophy, a trans- 
formation of the older theories until they are hardly recognizable. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the relationships 
between Indian and Greek philosophies, but it is possible that 
investigations of microcosmic theories may sometime add a line 
on this intriguing subject. Any of the great philosophical con- 
cepts May spring up indigenously in any one of the great cul- 
tures, and there is certainly no clear evidence that the Greeks 
borrowed any of their doctrines from the Indians. In the 
absence of clear evidence, however, two or three minor observa- 
tions appear to be in place. First, the earliest known micro- 
cosmic theories of India were older by centuries than those of 
Greece. Second, in such matters it is easier to infer borrowing 
from similarities in small and curious details than in great genera- 
lizations and major principles. Third, the earliest known 
expression interpretable as a microcosmic theory in Greek 
thought, the fragment of Anaximenes which says that just as 
our soul which is air holds the body together, so air encompasses 
the whole world, is easier to understand against an Indian back- 
ground of praéna, vdyu, and dtman'* than in its Greek context 
or lack of context. This, together with some features of 
Pythagoreanism and the myth of the charioteer in the Phaedru® 2 
(rather, | think, than with the four elements of Empedocles, or 
the monism of Parmenides) would suggest that we might at 
least search for evidences of Preplatonic borrowings from the 
literature of late Upanishadic times. 

For the purposes of this survey, the sources subsequent to 
the great Upanishads may be treated more briefly. 


IV. Tae VEDANTA AND SAMKHYA SYSTEMS. 


In the Vedanta system the view that man is a microcosm 
finds a kind of tacit acceptance, such as it does, thousands 
of vears later, in Western idealism. Whenever the Supreme 
Reality is regarded as Mind, it is taken for granted that the 
mind of man is like it, but on a limited scale. The Vedanta 
Sitras criticize some of the cruder forms of the old micro- 
cosmic theories, declaring that the notion that parts of the 
human body go at death to corresponding parts of the universe 
is only metaphorical.* But the Sitras use without hesitation 
the old formula about the deities and the self in a discussion of 
the material and the immaterial parts of Brahman.* nkara, 
too, uses the formula to explain the all-pervadingness and 
the minuteness of the prana® and some of his commentators, 


’ Cc oe €.f7.. Kaush. Up., li. 13, 13. 
2 Cf. Kath, Up., iii. 3-9. 
3 Vedanta Siitras (SBH, 5, pt. 1), iii, 1. 1. 4. 
5 a | | ye —s 
at Sankara’s Commentary on Veddnta Sittray, iis 4. 18 (SBE, 38, * - 
p- 91). As. 
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if not the master himself, are explicit and even elaborate in 
their microcosmic views. The chief imterest, however, is 
elsewhere. The advaitist is anxious not so much to correlate 
the soul and the universe as to identify them. For Sankara, 
the sort of knowledge afforded by cosmic analogies helps self- 
knowledge, but when the nature of the self has been thoroughly 
perceived, no more desire is left for any other kind of 
knowledge.* 

Vastly more interest in theories about the cosmos is shown 
in the Samkhya philosophy. In its empiricism it is more 
chastened and responsible than the old priestly speculations, 
but im its development of Upanishadic materials it retains a 
few characteristics in which microcosmic theories are implicit. 
Interest in the sacrifice has so completely disappeared that we 
may dispense with several of the divisions used above and 
consider only the first two. 

A. In the Samkhya the old cosmogonies give way to that 
of Purusha and Prakriti, with elaborate and subtle theories 
concerning a complicated series of emanations from the latter. 

B. In the course of this series of emanations, the senses 
and the objects of sense are said to originate in a correlated pro- 
cea’? which affords a kind of organic realism, with such basic 
and essential relationships between man’s mind and the objective 
world that the former is a microcosm of the latter. 

Furthermore, the presence in all things of the three gunas, 
sattva, rajas, and famas, may at least be interpreted to afford a 
microcosmic ontology, although the difficulty here, as in other 
highly abstract ontologies, is to show how man in his possession 
of these qualities is to be singled out as a microcosm distinguished 
from other microcosms present everywhere. We have saicl 
that in the Sarhkhya microcosmic theories are hardly recognizable. 
The low estate into which the old explicit theories now fall is 
reflected in the fact that the terms adhydtmika and adhidaivaka 
are used in Vijfiiiina Bhikshu’s commentary to indicate two of 
the three sources of those human pains which it is the avowed 
object of Sfirmkhya to allay." 


V. THe BaaGcavap GIra. 


Microcosmic conceptions are involved in the philosophical 
basis of the Git&, in its emphasis on the three qualities familiar 


in the Samkhya system, and in the theophany where the quasi- 
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human form of the Supreme Being is declared to contain the 
universe.’ Such conceptions also may be inferred from the 
belief that Vishnu as the World-all becomes incarnate in human 
avatars ; if this is the case, then even ordinary men must be 
in some respects like the universe. But on the whole, the 
Git& is concerned with questions more immediately practical, 
and microcosmiec theories, because of the very vastness of the 
considerations they require, tend to be left implicit in the larger 
framework within which the more practical issues have to be 
settled. ‘The traditional terms are used with modified mean- 
ings : ‘adhydtma’” is now a name for the Supreme Spirit, who 
as adhidaiva is the supreme deity.* 


VI. CARAKA. 


Another source of microcosmic theories, m India as im 
Greece and China, is afforded by the ancient medical works. 
Such theories are basic for Caraka, who says that the evolution 
and nature of man resembles the evolution of the universe. 
The courses of production, growth, decay, and destruction of 
the universe and of man are the same. The human body must 
be understood in terms of nature, and medicines are to be 
selected and used in accordance with microcosmic correlations.” 


Vil. THe PurRANAS, TANTRAS, ETC. 


From the point of view of microcosmic theories, a vast 
number of writings can here be grouped together which in other 
respects would have to be considered separately. They spread 
through a long period of time—perhaps fifteen hundred years— 
but they overlap so much, both in supposed dates and in 
contents, that there is little opportunity to trace sequences of 
development. For our purposes, a number of minor Upanishads 
and much that comes to us under the name of Yoga can be 
included along with the Puranas, Tantras, Agamas, and other 
sectarian writings. They all agree in working out in more or 
less popular form doctrines which are treated more critically In 
the classical systems. Sarmkhya conceptions predominate, but 
not without admixture of Vedanta elements.* ; 

A. The Puranic and some of the other cosmogonies retain 


i BG., xi. 7. 
2 . Davies, translation, 1907, p. 3. | 
3 SN. Dusgupta; General friteocoaion to Tantra Philosophy, in 
A. Mukerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, 3, 1922, p. 267; History of Indian 
sense, ed re te © Shaivites, the universe develops by a process 
or some of | | v ; by a process 
similar to that of our own experience (J. C, Chatterji, Kashmir Shatvism, 
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archaic elements, like the cosmic egg! and the articulation of 
the Cosmic Person,* but, especially in the sectarian writings, 
the Samkhya Purusha and Prakriti tend to vield the fundamental 
place to the more highly personified Shiva and Shakti, or 
Vishnu and Lakshmi,* the divine pair whose relationships 
account for the world. Throughout this literature there are 
numerous sound- and letter-mysticisms, purporting to reveal 
occult solutions to the riddle of the cosmos.‘ 

B. The chief key to the cosmos (sometimes called 
brahmdnda) is man (sometimes called pinddnda, or pinda), 
composed of the five elements,” having senses corresponding 
to the objects of sense,° and reproducing the structure of the 
macrocosm in a series of nervous centers, ganglia, or plexuses.’ 
Especially in the Tantric literature, the seeker is instructed to 
awaken the Shakti, or energy, which is conceived in the form 
of Kundalini, the serpent or spiral power, asleep in a center 
of the pelvic generative region. The power, thus awakened, is 
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of Lalla the Prophetess . . . 1924, pp. 67, 159. 

‘4 Py REAS poe Purdna, xii, Off: Agni, exxiui: Yogatattva Up., 
(Thirty Minor Upanishads, p. 201): Nddabindu Up. (ibid., pp. 2547): 
Sir J. Woodroffe, op. cit.. p. L73; The Garland of Letters, 1922, pp. ix, 
205/ff, 223, 255: R. C. Temple, op. cit., p. 161. A remarkable example 
of letter-mysticism is recorded by Bhagavan Das, The Science of the 
Sacred Word, 3 vols., 1910-3. 

6 Garuda Purdna, xv. 25-30: Mahdadnirvana Tantra (Dutt, 1900), 
xXXxXi: Various minor Upanishads in Thirty Minor Upanishads, pp. 45f ; 
L113; 116; 197f; 237f. Ramdas, in his Dasabodha, concludes that this 
i the best way of understanding the microcosmic relationships of man 
and the universe (Prof. R. D. Ranade, conversation). 

6 Mdrkandeya Purdna, xiv: Matsya [SBH, 17(1)). iii. Sir 
J. Woodroffe, Garland of Letters, p. 205: Yogavadishta, xvii. 5, 22; 
Ixxiii, 49: J. C. Chatterji, op. cut., pp. L2Uff- 

7 Vishnu Purdna, ii. 7 : Agni, exxiit: Garuda, xv. 54-75: A. Avalon 
(pseud. Sir J. Woodroffe) The Tantra of the Great Liberation, 1913, 
pp. xxxvi, xlv: Sir J. Woodroffe, Shaktt and Shdkta, pp, 170f, where the 
doctrine of the microcosm (Ashudrabrahmdnda) ia said to be fundamental 
for Tantric doctrines: R. C. Temple, op. cit., pp. 152/ See also 
Aurobindo Ghose, Yogie Sadhan, 1923, and Brahm Sankar Misra, Dis- 
courses on Radhasoami Faith, 1929. For various opinions concerning 
satoeiint, 1031, pr. 47, 80: BO. Temple, op: olt., pp. 16%, 161; A. Ghose 
K inf, 1931, pp. 47, 80: R. C, Temple, op. cit.. pp. | :A.G ; 
Peat PT pp- 4, 41 OiRir J. Woodrofte, Shakei and Shakea. p. 172. Another 
microcosmic view is apparently that concerning the external and internal 
lingas of the Linga Purdna. — 
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by further processes of Yogic concentration and exercises caused 
to mount upward through the various centers, until in the 
highest center it becomes united with the Supreme, and the 
man in this way wins control over the universe and identity 
with it.’ This brief statement hardly reflects the wide pre- 
valence and elaborate development of these views. 


VIIL. THe MEDLEVAL MYSTICS. 


A vast amount of material on Indian microcosmic theories 
is scattered through the works of the mediwval saints and 
mystics. Kabir, Nanak, Ravidas, Dadu, and their followers 
accepted the view that man’s body is a microcosm, and in this 
period there were scores of other writers for whom such an 
idea was basic.* 


IX. Renrions DERIVED FROM HINDUISM. 


Among the religions which have sprung from the parent 
stock of Hinduism, the microcosmic idea is least used by the 
Buddhists. Their interest, if not actually too nihilistic to retain 
either the world or the self, is primarily psychological and 
ethical rather than cosmological. Still, it can be said that 
according to Buddhist thought the universe is a psychocosm, and 
that man as a microcosm has in him everything that there is 
in the universe, precisely in order that he may overcome it.* 

The Jains have compared the universe to an enormous 
man or woman,* but they have remained aloof from Shaktism 
and have not let their beliefs about man as a microcosm become 
prominent. The doctrine is still less conspicuous in Sikhism.® 


X. ConTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


A eross-section of contemporary Indian thought would 
reveal as still potent many of the later views above mentioned, 
especially those implied or expressed in the Gita, the Puriinas, 
and the sectarian writings. The microcosmic views are potent, 
but they tend also to be latent, while the emphasis, in Indian 





1 Garuda Purdna, xv. 76, 84ff : various minor Upanishads in Thirt 
Minor Upanishads, . 176; 197ff; 208; 2387; 244: 2607: Sir A 
isn Shakti Shakta, pp. 80g: RK. C. Temple, op. cft.. pp. 67, 
2 30. Sen, Appendix I to R. Tagore, The Religion of Man, 1931, 
pPP- a8 a in conversation. s = 

3 F. Hoffman (Govinda Brahmacirys), 4 bhidhammata Sangaha, 


seri, Pipi, 1. T° * 
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metaphysics as in the West, goes in the direction of supernatural- 
isms and of idealisms. 

There is occasional recognition of the widespread occurrence 
and importance of microcosmic theories for both Indian and 
non-Indian thought... The theosophists have adopted at 
least some phases of the idea that man is a microcosm, as if it 
were their own.* Rabindranath Tagore and Bhagavan Das have 
recently emphasized social interpretations which regard the 
individual man somewhat as a microcosm of society. Here and 
there in philosophical writings the terms * microcosm” anc 
“macrocosm’ are encountered? As in the West, they are 
often used loosely, with little regard for their historical meanings. 


(“ONCLUSION. 


Indian religions and philosophies reveal the oldest sources 
of detailed and systematic microcosmic theories vet investigated. 
The development appears to have been quite indigenous and, 
especially as regards the Brahmanic sacrificial ritual. unique. 
Lf there is any question of root-connections elsewhere, it belongs 
to a period antedating the Vedic hymns in their present form. 
It is possible that Greek theories of man as a microcosm were 
influenced from Indian sources. In India, as in the Weat, 
the theories have a long and varied history ; they flourish in 
ancient times, but more recent developments make them less 
prominent. On the whole, the Indian microcosmic theories 
are probably closer to present day Indian thought than the 
Western theories are to Western thought. 

This suggests a word concerning the importance of such 
conceptions. Historically, in India as in the West, they carry 
along with them so much that is bizarre and impossible that the 
first impulse, for any present-day thinking, is to ignore their 
strange statements and laborious constructions. Yet they 
exhibit an astonishing persistence; in all the world they are 
perennial and protean. Im India, when a myth is shaken, they 
appear in a ritual ; when a ritual is abandoned, they become a 
part of an idealistic metaphysics ; when an idealistic metaphysics 
submerges them, they become implicit or latent there and 
at the same time help in the development of rival theories of 
mature and of knowledge. In India as elsewhere, they con- 
stitute one of the great basic ways of attempting to under- 





As 


1 See Sheneree a ca meen sf for een AM serena, 1932, 
. 105: P. D. Sastri, Essentials astern hy, 1928, p. 3. - 
Pe ews Se méroduction to Yous, 1913, p. 42. Hi. P. Blavateky, 
62, 212: C. Jinarajadasa, First Princiz 






vekana Jndna Yoga, 1923, Chapters 8 and 9: 
nan, The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, 
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stand man’s place in the universe. Of all the great avenues, 
this one is perhaps most often regarded as so completely filled 
with rubbish as to be not worth attempting to use. And yet, 
as the outcomes of other philosophies become apparent, the 
bewilderment grows—while all the time man still lives in the 
same old universe, which he must investigate, if not on the 
fire altar, then on the laboratory table, and if not by meditation, 
then by mathematics. Perhaps the great difficulty is that the 
newer investigations tend to lose a cosmic quality which after 
all is preserved in some of the surviving fragments of the old. 
The Brahmaniec ritual and the Upanishadic speculations may be 
hopeless, and the Tantric rites and Yogic practices may be crude 
and revolting, but at any rate their aim is to make something 
cosmic out of man. When the sciences, instead of the super- 
stitions, are comprehensively enlisted in this high endeavour, 
then the microcosmic theories may come into their own. 
They may furnish to our views of the world an empirical body 
and substance which the more ephemeral idealisms lack, and 
a measure of unity and consistency which other philosophies 
have so long failed to find that they pretend to disdain to seek it. 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 





1 I have developed some microcosmic theories more constructively 
in A World of Epitomizations, 1931. | . 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1933. 


The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Monday, the 6th February, 1933, at 5-30 Por. 


PRESENT : 


His EXCELLENCY THE Ricur Hon’ sie Srr Joun ANDERSON, 


P.C., G.C.B., 


G.C.I.E., Governor of Bengal, Patron. 


Tae Hon’sie Mr. Justice C. C. Goose, Kr., 
AT-Law, President, in the Chair. 


BARRISTER- 


Members : 


Ali, Mr. A. F. M. Abdul 
Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 

Barvwell, Lt.-Col. N, 

Basu, The Hon'ble Mr. B. K. 
Basu, Mr. N. M. 

Basu, Mr. N. N. 
Bhattacharjee, Dr. U. C. 
Bhattacharyya, Mr. Bisweswar 
Bhose, Mr. J. C. 


Brahmachary, Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Chakravarty, Mr. K. 

Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. 

Chatterji, Dr. S. K. 

oe Dr. B. N. 

Cleghorn, Miss M. L. C. 

Darbari, Mr. M. D. 

Datta, Mr. H. N. 

De, Mr. A. C, 


Hobbea, Mr. H. 
Hora, Dr. 8S. L. 


= Dr. Ss. Ge 


anes The Hon’ ble Mr. Justice 

Ss. C. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 

Matthias, Mr. ©. G. 

Mitra, Mr. J. C, 

Mitter, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
D. N. 

Mookerjee, Sir R. N. 

Nandy, Maharajah Srischancra 

Olpadvala, Mr. FE. 8. 

Perier, His Grace The Most 





De, Lt.-Col. J. C. Rev. F. 
Deb, Kumar H. K. e . Baini 

Dikshit, Mr. K. N. Pruthi, Dr. H. 8. 
Driver, Mr. D. C. Mr. S. K. 
Fermor, Dr. = Ln Ray, Dr. H. C. 
Faweus, Mr. L. R. , Badec: Shifa-ul-Mulk H, 
Ghose, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Seth, Mr. M. 

Cc. Sewell, Lt.-Col. R. B. 8. 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. Singhi, Mr. 
Ghosh, Dr. JS N. Stagg, Lt. 
Ghosh, Mr. 8. C. Suhrawardy 
Ghoshal, * U. N, : Tyson, Mr. J. QD. 
Guha, Dr. B.S. Ss, Wadia, Mr. 
Haq, Mr. M. Mahfuz-ul Wate, Major R 
and many others. 
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Visitors : 
Ali, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Srp reais Mr. S. 


T. Ameer Mackenzie, Miss H. J. 
Badridass, Mr. MacLeod, Miss J. 
Barwell, Mra. Marion Martin, Mr. B. W. 

Basak, Dr. M. N, Marzollo, Sgr. Antonio 
Bauwens, Rev. M., S.J. Matthias, Mrs. oO. G. 
Beamish, . Ss. McConnell, Mr. T. M. 
Bhattacharya, Mr. Bhabatosh McConnell, Mre., I. M. 
Bhattacharyya, Mr. N, C, Mehta, Rai Bahadur N. L. 
Biswas, Mr. P. C. Menon, Capt. 5. K. 
Bhoase, Mr. 8. Mitra, Dr. P. 

Blank, Mr. A. L. Mookerjee, Dr. H. K. 
Blank, Mrs. Mukherjee, Mr. Moni 
Bogdanov, Mr. L. Mulder, Mr. G. J. 
Bogdanov, Mrs. Mulder, Mra. 

Boven, Mr. A. J. van Nazim-ud-Din, The Hon'ble Mr. K. 
Brachio, Mr. E, M. Nazir, Mr. 8S. 8. 

Brachio, Mr. J. J. A. Ogle, Miss M. L. 

Brachio, Mrs. Paul, Mr. K. 8S. 
Brahmachari, Dr. P. Paul, Sir H. 8. 

Carson, Mr. A. P. Penrose, Mr. R. H. 
Chakravarti, Mr. T. Penrose, Mrs. 

Chakravarti, Mr. G. D. Rahman ee Mr. S. A. 


Chatterjee, Mr. M. 
Chatterjee, Mr. Manomohun 
Colson, Mr. L. H. 

Colson, Mrs. 

Danjon, Mr. M. D. A. 
Dorjee, Mr. Tashi 

Dutt, Mr. A. 

Faweus, Mrs. 


Miss. 
Ghose, Mr. DL 
Gee ae ‘ble Mr. Justice 


5S. 
Ghosh, Mr. D. C. 
Giel, Mr. H. 
Gow, Lt.-Col. P. F. 
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At 5-55 p.m., the President vacated the chair, and invited 
Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell to occupy it during his absence 
from the room. 

The President, the Treasurer, and the General Secretary, 
then left the meeting room to receive His Excellency the Right 
Hon'ble Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, Patron of the 
Society, at the entrance of the building. 

On the arrival of the Patron at 6 P.m., the President 
introduced the Council to him, and after a brief word of welcome 
invited him to occupy the chair. 

After his installation in the chair, the Patron called on 
the retiring President to read his Annual Address. 

The retiring President then addressed the meeting. (See 
page ix.) 

_ ‘The retiring President then called upon the scrutineers 
to report, and announced the results of the Council Election. 
(See page XxXXviii.) 

The President for 1933 after having thanked the Society 
for his re-election invited the Patron, His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal, to address the meeting. 

The Patron then addressed the meeting. (See page xxxiv.) 

After the termination of the Patron’s Address, the President 
for 1933 proposed a vote of thanks to the Patron. 

The vote of thanks having been adopted by acclamation, 
the President made the following announcements :-— 

‘I have now the great pleasure to announce that after 
having heard the report of the scrutineers, I declare the following 
Ordinary Members :— ) 

Mr. Perey Brown, * 
Mr. 0. C, Gangoly, 

Rai Bahadur 8. R. Kashyap, 

Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, 


duly elected as Ordinary Fellows of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

I have next to announce that papers from four candidates 
have been received in competition for the Elliott Prize for 
Scientific Research for the year 1932, and the Trustees have 
judged the papers of one candidate deserving of the prize. 

The Elliott Prize for the year has accordingly been 
awarded to Professor P. N. Das-Gupta, at present of the 
Science College, Patna, for meritorious contributions to the 
subject of Mathematics, | 

The prize for 1933 will be for Chemistry, regarding which a 
detailed announcement will be published in the Calcutta Gazette 
and the Bihar and Orissa Gazette. oa | 

My next announcement regards the Sir Wi Jones 
Medal. ‘This medal is awarded biennially for conspicuously 
important Asiatic Researches with reference alternately to (1) 
Science, including Medicine and (2) Philosophy, Literature 
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and History. This year the medal is for Literature and is 
awarded to Professor Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje, formerly 
Professor of Arabic in the Leyden University. | 

Dr. Hurgronje is an Honorary Fellow of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and an authority on all branches of Islamic learning.’ 

The President requested His Excellency to hand over 
the medal to Mr. Ph. C. Visser, Consul-General for the 
Netherlands. 

The Patron then called upon Mr. Ph. C. Visser to receive 
the medal on behalf of Dr. Hurgronje in the latter’s absence and 
requested him to forward the medal to the recipient, together 
with his and the Society's best congratulations. 

The President then made the followimg announcement 
regarding the Joy Gobind Law Medal :— 

“My next announcement regards the Joy Gobind Law 
Medal. The medal is awarded every three years for con- 
spicuously important contributions to the knowledge of Zoology 
im Asia. This year the medal is awarded to Dr. Ernst J. O. 
Hartert, until lately Director of the Rothschild Zoological 
Museum, Tring, Herts, England.’ 

The President requested His Excellency to hand over the 
medal to Lt.-Col. R. B. 8S. Sewell, Director, Zoological Survéy 
of India, 

The Patron then called upon Col. Sewell to receive the 
medal on behalf of Dr. Hartert in the latter’s absence and 
requested him to forward the medal to the recipient, together 
with his and the Society’s best congratulations. 

After these announcements the President declared the 
Annual Meefing to be dissolved with the following words :-— 


*‘ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


In declaring the Annual Meeting dissolved I invite 
the non-members present to examine a collection of exhibits 
at the other end of the hall, and the Members present to re- 
assemble round this table for an Ordinary Monthly Meeting for 
the election of Members and transaction of business.’ 

After this final announcement the President for 1933 con- 
ducted His Excellency the Patron to inspect the exhibits. 
(See page xxix.) 

At 7 p.m., the Patron left the meeting, conducted by the 
President, after which an Ordinary Monthly Meeting was held 
for the transaction of business by members, whilst the visitors 
inspected the exhibits. 





ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1932-33. 


Your Excettency, Lapres, anp GENTLEMEN, 


Before proceeding to the subject of my Presidential 
Address I wish, as is usual in these meetings, to refer to a few 
matters concerning the Society with regard to the year which lies 
behind us. 

I have, first of all, to refer with very great regret to the 
death during the year of our Honorary Fellow, Professor 
Caland of Utrecht, the foremost authority in the West on 
Hindu Smriti. We further suffered a great loss through the 
death of Mr. B. De, an editor in our Bibliotheca Indica series 
and for some years a Member of the Council of the Society. 
We also lost through death Mr. Vepin Chandra Rai, our senior 
Member who joined this Society as late back as 1880. The 
sad circumstances of the death of Mr. R. Douglas, a recent 
Member, are particularly regretted. Mr. Douglas had already 
greatly distinguished himself in the I.C.S.; it was a tragic irony 
of fate that he should have been done to death for no other 
discoverable reason except that he was an alien in birth. 

Amongst the publications of the year two are outstanding, 
namely, that of the final fascicle of Sir George Grierson’s great 
Kashmiri Dictionary and the sixth part of Colonel Sewell’s 
Monograph on Geographic and Oceanographic Research in 
Indian Waters, which is now rapidly approaching its completion. 

During the year the Society was enriched by two works of 
art added to its gallery of busts, both executed by the Italian 
sculptor, Signor A. Marzollo, and representing Sir George 
Grierson, our veteran Member and Honorary Fellow, and 
Dr. Brahmachari, one of our late Presidents. 

We were honoured by the acceptance by the Right 
Hon'ble Sir John Anderson of the office of Patron to the 
Society and we are grateful to him for his presence amongst 
us here to-day. 

We regret that India will shortly lose Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. B. Seymour Sewell who is retiring from his post as Director 
of the Zoological Survey of India and that, consequently, we 
shall not have the benefit of the presence amongst us and of 
the sagacious advice of our late President in future. It is a 
matter of profound satisfaction to know that he has been ap- 
pointed to lead the Sir John Murray Oceanographic Expedition 
to the Arabian Sea so that his scientific career is far from being 
closed. 

The membership of the Society decreased during the year 
and the financial crisis in the world reacted very severely on 
the finances of the Society. | 
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In our Annual Report stress has been laid on the various 
financial problems before the Society to which I would request 
our Members and wellwishers to give due consideration. 

With these general remarks | now proceed to the subject 
of my arcidress. 


THe EvoLuTiIon or JURISPRUDENCE AND OF JUSTICE 
ACCORDING TO BRITISH IDEAS IN INDIA. 


In addressing you as President for the year of the Asiatie 
Society of Bengal, I have had to consider long and very seriously 
the subject I should choose for my Presidential Address. 
Several difficulties beset me. In the first place, I am not a 
man of science as most of my predecessors had been, nor am 
I a person who would have been considered fit by my prede- 
cessors to occupy the Presidential Chair of the Asiatic Society. 
I have had only a very slight inoculation with what is called 
‘the academic virus’ and the only claim I can put forward 
is a small working acquaintance with the system or rather 
the systems of law which is administered in this Presidency. 
But this I may fairly lay claim that all my life I have been a 
humble student of history and specially of Indian History. This 
has been a subject of fascinating interest to me and I finally 
decided that the topic of my address to you this afternoon should 
be a historical one. And in this connection, I trust, Your Excel- 
lency will allow me to voice the abiding regret of the men of my 
generation that history as it used to be taught in the days when 
we were in school and college is no longer taught in these days. 
History in those far-off days was never relegated to what is 
called an optional subject and everyone had to show a certain 
amount of proficiency in the histories of Greece and Rome and 
of Great Britain and India. ‘To-day the situation has under- 
gone such a change that it fills us with alarm and you come 
across men poured forth into the world unacquainted with the 
history and political geography of India, leave aside those of 
the British Isles. I said just now that I decided to choose 
a historical topic and I have chosen as the subject of m 
address ‘ The Evolution of Jurisprudence and of Justice accord- 
ing to British ideas in India’. This subject, I am aware, 
cannot be fully dealt with within the compass of an afternoon 
address; but it is a subject which came easily to me and J have 
been encouraged by friends to entertain the hope that it might 
not prove uninteresting at a time when the Indi Consti ; 
is in the melting pot and when the new dispensation is about 
to be ushered in. | 








The earliest power emanating from the Crown for the 
administration of justice in India dates as far back as the reign 
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the East India Company to ‘ chastise and correct. all English 
persons residing in the East Indies and committing any mis- 
demeanour, either with martial law or otherwise ”. 

The first authority, however, for the introduction of British 
law into India was granted by Charles II, who, by Royal Charter 
dated the 3rd of April, 1661, gave to the Governor and Council 
of the several places belonging to the Company in the East 
Indies power to exercise therein civil and criminal jurisdiction 
‘according to the laws of the kingdom ’ ; and in the subsequent 
grants to the Company of the islands of Bombay and St. Helena, 
in the years 1669 and 1674, the Company were empowered to 
make laws and constitutions for the good government of the 
islands and their inhabitants ; and to impose punishments and 
penalties, extending to the taking away life or member when 
the quality of the offence should require it, so that the punish- 
ment and penalties were consonant to reason, and not repugnant 
to, but as near as might be agreeable to the laws of England. 
The Governor and Company, or Governor and Committees of 
the Company, were also empowered to appoint Governors and 
other agents for the said islands, to be invested with a power 
of ruling, correcting, and punishing His Majesty’s subjects in 
the said islands, according to justice, by Courts, Sessions and 
other forms of judicature, like those established in England, 
by such Judges and officers as should be delegated for that 
purpose. 

An amended Charter was granted by Charles IT to the 
Company in 1683, which empowered the Governor and Council 
to establish Courts of Judicature at such places as they might 
appoint, to consist of one person learned in the civil laws, and 
two merchants, and to decide according to equity and good 
conscience, and according to the laws and customs of 
merchants. 

These provisions were continued in the Charter granted by 
James II, in 1686; and a similar power was given to the new 
East India Company by the Charter of 10 William III, granted 
in September, 1698. 

In the year 1726, the Court of Directors represented by 
petition to King George the First—— That there was great want 

at Madras, Fort William, and Bombay, of a proper and compe- 

tent power and authority for the more speedy and effectual 

\diministering of justice in civil causes, and for the trying and 

- punishing of capital and other criminal offences and mis- 

~demeanours ’. Accordingly, the then existing Courts were 

Verse and the East India Company were empowered by 
x, granted in 1726 in the 13th 
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Courts an appeal lay to the Governors and Councils, and thence 
to the King in Council, in causes involving sums above the 
amount of 1,000 pagodas. This same Charter also constituted 
Courts of Over and Terminer at each settlement, consisting 
of the Governors and Councils, for the trial of all offences, 
except high treason, committed within the towns of Madras, 
Bombay, and Calcutta, or within any of the Factories subor- 
dinate thereto, or within ten miles of the same; and the 
Governors and Councils were constituted Justices of the Peace, 
and were authorised to hold Quarter Sessions. Under this 
Charter all the common and statute law at that time extant in 
England was introduced into the Presidency towns. 

The Mayor’s Court, which had been established at Madras, 
was abolished on the capture of that place by the French under 
Labourdonnais in the year 1746; but the town having been 
restored to the English in 1749 by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the Directors of the East India Company represented to the 
King in Council that ‘it would be a great encouragement to 
persons to come and settle at that place, if a proper and com- 
petent judicial authority were established there’; and further, 
that it had been found by experience that there were some 
defects in the Charter of 1726. 

Under these circumstances, King George II granted a 
new Charter in the year 1753, re-establishing the Mayors’ 
Courts at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, with some not very 
material alterations. By this Charter these Courts were limited 
in their civil jurisdiction to suits between persons not inhabitants 
of the said several towns: and suits between inhabitants were 
directed not to be entertained by the Mayors’ Courts unless 
by consent of the parties. At the same time, and by the same 
Charter Courts of Requests were established at Madras, Bombay, 
and Fort William, for the determination of suits involving 
emall pecuniary amounts. 

The Seventh Report of the Committee of Secrecy, appointed 
to enquire into the state of the East India Company, after a 
detailed description of the Courts of Judicature in Bengal, 
observed upon the constitution and defects of the Mayor's 
Court, and remarked, ‘that although it was bound to judge, 
at least where Europeans are concerned, according to the laws 
of England, yet the Judges were not required to be, and in fact 
had never been, persons educated in the knowledge of those 
laws by which they must decide ; and that the Judges were 
justly sensible of their own deficiencies ; and that they had 
therefore frequently applied to the Court of Directors to ey 
particular points respecting their jurisdiction before counsel, — 
and to transmit the opinion of such counsel to be the guide— 
of their conduct’. + ae” SS he ee es 

Upon this Report the 13th Geo. 111. ¢. 63 was passed. — 
The Bill had met with considerable opposition on the 3 
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the Company; it was carried by an overwhelming majority 
in the House of Commons on the 10th of June, 1773, and on the 
20th of June it passed the Lords without opposition, and 
received the Royal Assent on the following day. The 13th 
section of the Statute empowered His Majesty to erect and 
establish a Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, to consist of a Chief Justice and three other Judges, 
being barristers of England or Ireland of not less than five 
vears’ standing to be named and appointed from time to time 
by His Majesty, his heirs and successors. The same section 
declared that the said Supreme Court should have full power 
and authority to exercise and perform all Civil, Criminal, 
Admiralty and Ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and to form and 
establish such rules of practice, and such rules for the process 
of the said Court, and to do all such other things as should be 
found necessary for the administration of justice and the due 
execution of all or any of the powers which, by the said Charter, 
should or might be granted or committed to the said Court ; 
and also should be at all times a Court of Record, and should 
be a Court of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery, in and 
for the said town of Calcutta and Factory of Fort William in 
Bengal aforesaid, and the limits thereof, and the Factories 
subordinate thereto. The Governor-General and Council, and 
the Judges of the Supreme Court were, by the 38th section of 
the same Act, authorised to act as Justices of the Peace, and to 
hold Quarter Sessions. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal 
was accordingly established under the above Statute by Royal 
Charter dated the 26th of March, 1774. Three days thereafter, 
the Chief Justice designate of the Supreme Court, Elijah Impey, 
represented to the Prime Minister Lord North that steps should 
be taken so that the inhabitants of the Presidency of Fort 
William might be suitably impressed with the dignity and 
power of the Supreme Court when it came into existence and 
that as an outward symbol of the dignity of the Supreme Court 
the head thereof should arrive in India after he had been 
Knighted by the King. This incident has been recently brought 
out in the correspondence of Geo. 111 and the following letters 
will doubtless prove interesting reading. 


No. 1432.—Lord North to the King. 
(29th March, 1774.) 


Lord North has the honour of ae ee Majesty, 

that Mr. Impey, who will be presented to his Majesty to-day 

in order to take leave, has express’d a desire of being Knighted. 

Lord North is afraid that he may not be at court, time enough 

this morning to take his Majesty's pleasure before the Levee, 
ee ie 
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and has therefore presumed to trouble his Majesty with this 
note. 

L* North has the honour of sending his Majesty the 
translation of the East India Act into Persian which has been 
made for the use of the Indians. 

Downing Street Thursday morn 


No. 1433.—The King to Lord North. 
Printed. Donne 1. 179. 





Lord North—The Knighting Mr. Impey on his going to 
India as he is desirous of that honour cannot meet with the 
least objection from Me; I trust the chief difficulties relating 
to India are now in fair train to be removed. 


Shortly after the establishment of the Supreme Court 
disputes and differences arose between the Supreme Court and 
the Governor-General and his Council, and Parliament had to 
interfere. The Judges of the Supreme Court observed in 1830 
‘that the Legislature had passed the Act of the 13th Geo. IL1. 
ec. 63 without fully investigating what it was that they were 
legislating about: and that if the Act did not say more than 
was meant, it seemed at least to have said more than was well 
understood °. 

The Legislature accordingly intervened ; and by the pre- 
amble to the 21st Geo. 111. c. 70, and sections 2, 8, 9, and 10 of 
that Act explained and defined the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, declaring that the said Court had no jurisdiction over the 
Governor-General and Council for any act or order made or 
done by them in their public capacity ; that if any inhabitants 
of India should be impleaded in the Supreme Court for any 
act done by order of the Governor and Council in writing, the. 
said order might be given in evidence under the general issue, 
and should amount to a sufficient justification ; that the Supreme 
Court should have no jurisdiction in any matter concerning the 
revenue, or concerning any act or acts ordered or done in the 
collection thereof, according to the usage and practice of the 
country, or the Regulations of the Governor-General and 
Council; that no person should be subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court by reason of being a landowner, landholder, or 
farmer of land or of land-rent; that no person should be so 
subject to the jurisdiction of the said Court, by reason of his- 
being employed by the Company or by the Governor-General 
and Council, or on account of his being employed by a native 
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Hindus and Muhammadans in certain civil matters, and the 
24th section provided that no action for wrong or injury should 
lie in the Supreme Court against any person whatsoever exercis- 
ing a judicial office in the Country Courts, for any judgment, 
deerece or order of the said Court, nor against any person for 
any act done by or in virtue of the order of the said Court. 

. The Supreme Court was vested with five distinct jurisdic- 
tions, Civil, Criminal, Equity, Ecclesiastical and Admiralty, 
and the law which obtained in the Supreme Court might be 
classed under seven distinct heads: (1) The common law of 
England as it prevailed in 1726, (2) the Statute law of England 
as it prevailed in 1726 (N.B.—These two were subject to not 
having been altered by Statute especially extending to India 
or by Acts of the Legislative Council of India), (3) Statute law 
especially extending to India enacted since 1726, (4) the Civil 

: law as it obtained in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts 
in England, (5) Regulations made by the Governor-General 
in Council, (6) the personal law of the Hindus, (7) the personal 
law of the Muhammadans. 

The question of the development of the Supreme Courts 
is intimately connected with the development of the legislature 
in India but it will take me far away to describe in detail the 
latter. I will therefore content myself by touching on the 
inter-connection between the two at certain definite periods. 
In 1813 or thereabouts each of the three Presidencies in India 
enjoyed equal legislative powers ; though the Governor-General 
possessed a legal right of veto over the legislation of the 
subordinate governments, it had, in fact, been little exercised. 
Thus had come into existence three series of regulations, as 
these enactments were called, frequently ill-drawn, for they 
had been drafted by inexperienced persons with little skilled 
advice ; frequently conflicting, in some cases as a result of 

oe varying conditions, but in others merely by accident ; and in 
all cases enforceable only in the Company’s courts because they 
had never been submitted to and registered by the King's 
courts. Besides these were the certain bodies of Muslim and 
Hindu law, uncertain because of a variety of texts and inter- 
pretations, and still more uncertain because of the varying 
application which they received in the courts themselves. 

Lastly came English statute and common law and equity, 
‘applied by the King’s courts. These conflicting series of laws 

were enforceable by two different and generally hostile judica- 

pass: ures, with ill-defined jurisdictions. In general the King's 
courts exercised jurisdiction within the limits of the presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras while the Company's 
purts exercised jurisdiction over the dependent territories. 

. fro nis territorial jurisdiction, the King’s courts 

yersonal jurisdiction over British-born subjects, 
involving jurisdiction over Indian-born subjects. 
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This particular aspect of the matter was clearly destined to be 
of growing importance. The doors of India, as the Directors 
said, were to be * unsealed for the first time to British subjects 
of European birth’. Englishmen, who had till then resided 
in India on sutferance, were to acquire a right to reside and 
even to acquire land there. Since the Company's trade was 
to cease, a large number of merchants and traders were ex- 
pected to settle in India to take advantage of the change. It 
was evidently inexpedient that the two classes of subjects, 
Indian and English, should continue to lve under separate 
laws administered by separate courts or that the latter when 
accused of wronging the former or accusing the former of 
wrong, should be able to insist on the issue being tried by a 
strange, unsuitable and probably very distant court. 

For these various and cogent reasons it was resolved to 
modify the legislative authority in India, to extend its legisla- 
tive competence, and to prepare for a general reform of the 
judicial system. The subordinate governments, it was felt, 
should lose their legislative authority altogether—a measure 
which appears the more natural when it is remembered that it 
was also intended at first to abolish their councils. The 
existence of three legislatures had added much to the com- 
plexity of the legal system, the simplification of which would 
be aided by concentrating all legislative authority in a single 
body. This change was also supported by the proposed 
extension of power, which Parliament would concede least 
unreadily to the Governor-General and his Council. It was 
therefore decided about 1833 to transfer all power of makin 
laws to them: and it was thought that the need of specia 


laws to suit local peculiarities would be sufficiently met by 


empowering the presidency governments to submit to the 
Governor-General and Council draft laws to be enacted or not 


whatsoever within the said 
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1833 no Indian legislation had the least effect in the Supreme 
Courts. It is true that provision had been made by which an 
Indian regulation would become binding on those courts once 
it had been registered by them. But such registration had 
lain wholly within the pleasure of the courts themselves ; and 
the Indian governments had steadily refused to recognise the 
veto in effect entrusted to the courts by refusing to submit 
their acts for registration. Their legislation had thus been 
binding on Indian residents outside the presidency towns and 
on the Company's courts established in the Mofussil, but not 
binding on either Indian or European residents at government 
headquarters or the king’s courts established there. Now it 
became equally binding on all classes of inhabitants, what- 
ever their place of residence, and on all courts of law, what- 
ever the authority by which they were constituted. In order 
to complete its powers the new legislature was authorised to 
modify or define the jurisdiction even of courts established 
by royal charter, though the latter might not be abolished 
without the previous sanction of the home authorities. 


Let us now turn to the Mofussil. Lord Clive, secured the 
Empire of India for his country by obtaining the grant of the 
Dewanny for the East India Company from the then Moghul 
Emperor. Previously to this, the Nawab Najm al Daulah, 
on his accession to the Masnad after the death of his father, 
Nur Jaafar Aliy Khan, had entrusted the Subahdari to the 
management of a Naib, or deputy, to be appointed by the 
advice and recommendation of the English; but the Firman 
which conferred in perpetuity the Dewanny authority over 
the Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa on the East India 
Company, constituted them the masters and virtual sovereigns 
of those Provinces; the office of Dewan implying not merely the 
collection of the revenue, but the administration of civil justice. 

This Firman was granted on the l2th of August, 17605, 
and was accompanied by an Imperial confirmation of all the 
territories previously held by the East India Company under 
grants from Kasim Aliy Khan and Jaafar Aliy Khan, within 
the nominal limits of the Moghul Empire. The Nizamut, 
or administration of criminal justice, was, at the same time, 
conferred upon the Nawab Najm al Daulah. The Dewanny 
was further recognised by an agreement dated the 30th of Sep- 
tember in the same year, by the Nawab who formally accepted 
his dependent situation by consenting to receive a fixed stipend 
of fifty-three lakhs of rupees for the support of the Nizamut, 
and for the maintenance of his household and his personal 
expenses, 

From this period the Nizamut as well as the Dewanny 


+ was exercised by the British Government in India through 





the influence p ed by the English over the Naib Nazim ; 
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the Nizamut comprising the right of arming and commanding 
troops, and the management of the whole of the Police of the 
country, as well as the administration of criminal justice. 

For some time subsequent to this assumption of power it 
was not, however, thought prudent, either by the authorities 
in England or in India, to entrust the administration of justice 
or the collection of the revenue to the European servants of the 
Company ; their ignorance of the civil institutions and internal 
arrangements of the country rendering them, with a few excep- 
tions, totally unqualified for either task, Accordingly, the 
administration of the provinces included in the Dewanny was 
for the present left in the hands of the native officers, an im- 
perfect control being exercised over them by an English Resident 
at the Court of the Nawab. 

In 1769, when Verelst was Governor of Bengal, Supervisors 
were appointed for the superintendence of the native officers ; 
and they were furnished with detailed instructions to inquire 
into the history, existing state, produce, and capacity of the 
provinces, the amount of the revenues, the regulations of com- 
merece and the administration of justice. 

( In the year 1772, the Court of Directors announced to the 
Government of Bengal their intention ‘ to stand forth as Dewan, 
and, by the agency of the Company’s servants, to take upon 
themselves the entire care and management of the revenues °. 

Warren Hastings was now Governor, having been ap- 
pointed to that important office in the preceding year. In 
order to carry into effect their determination, the Court of 
Directors appointed a Committee consisting of the Governor and 
four Members of Council; and Warren Hastings and his co- 
adjutors drew up a Report, comprising plans for the more effec- 
tive collection of the revenue and the administration of justice. 

This Report gave a detailed account of the Muhammadan 
Law Courts; and after animadverting strongly on their in- 
efficiency, proceeded to set forth a plan for the more regular 
administration of civil and criminal justice, stated to have been 
framed so as to be adopted ‘ to the manners and paper oo 
of the people and exigencies of the country adhering, as closely 
as possible, to their ancient usages and institutions °. 

This plan was adopted by the Government on the 2lst 
of August, 1772; and although the constitution of the Courts 
was rtly afterwards completely altered, many of the rules 
week ie contained were still preserved in the Bengal Code of 
Regulations. 

In each Collectorate were established Mofussil Dewanny 
Adawluts or Provincial Civil Courts for the administration of © 
Civil justice, which were presided over by the Collectors on the 
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to sit to expound the law, and determine how far delinquents 
were guilty of any breach thereof; but it was also provided 
that the Collector should attend to the proceedings, and see 
that the decision was passed in a fair and impartial manner, 
according to the proofs exhibited. 

Two Superior Courts were established at the chief seat of 
Government to be called the Dewanny Sudder Adawlut and the 
Nizamut Sudder Adawlut : the former to be presided over by 
the President and Members of Council, assisted by Indian 
officers, and to be a Court of Appeal in all cases and the latter 
to be presided over by a chief officer, to be called the Daroghah 
Adawlut, appointed on the part of the Nazim, assisted by 
Muhammadan law officers. 

The Committee of the House of Commons, in the celebrated 
Fifth Report, speaking of the Revenue and Judicial Regulations 
made by Warren Hastings, observe, that they manifest ‘a 
diligence of research, and a desire to improve the conditions 
of the inhabitants by abolishing many grievous imposts and 
prohibiting many injurious practices which had prevailed 
under the Native Government ; and thus the first important 
step was made towards those principles of equitable govern- 
ment which it is presumed the Directors always had it in view 
to establish, and which, in subsequent institutions, have been 
more successfully accomplished ’*. 

In the year 1774, the European Collectors were re-called 
and Amils appointed instead. The administration of civil 
justice was transferred from the Collectors to the Amils, from 
whose decisions an appeal lay in every case to the Provincial 
Councils, and thence, under certain restrictions, to the Governor 
and Council as the Sudder Adawlut. The Amili report, as it was 
called, has recently been made accessible by Mr. R. B. Rams- 
botham of the I.E.S. and he has laid all students of history 
under a deep obligation by his careful edition of the same. 

After Warren Hastings had presided in the chief Criminal 
Court established at Calcutta for about eleven months, he felt 
himself obliged to resign the situation; and accordingly, in 
October, 1775, the Nizamut Adawlut was removed from Calcutta 
and established at Moorshedabad, under the superintendence 
of Muhammad Riza Khan. 

These arrangements for the administration of justice re- 
mained in force, with scarcely any change, until the year 1780. 


About this time, the many avocations of the Governor-General 
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and Council compelled them to give up sitting in the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, and a separate Judge was accordingly 
appointed to preside in that Court. The person selected for 
is high office was Sir Elijah Impey. e was accused of 
having accepted the office as a bribe ; but whilst his legal attain- 
ment d position sufficiently accounted for his selection, the 
self-denial, so fare in India in those days, with which he 
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‘declined appropriating to himself any part of the salary 
annexed to the office of Judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
until the pleasure of the Lord Chancellor should be known’ 
of itself sufficiently refuted the accusation. 

Sir Elijah, in fulfilment of the duties which devolved upon 
him by virtue of his new office, and without any remuneration, 
prepared a series of Regulations for the guidance of the Civil 
Courts, which he submitted to Government in November 1780. 
They were afterwards incorporated, with additions and amend- 
ments, in a revised Code, passed in 1781, which was translated 
into the Persian and Bengali languages. Under these Regula- 
tions, all civil causes were made cognizable by the Dewanny 
Adawluts. The functions of the Judges of these Courts were 
entirely severed from the revenue department, four districts 
being, however, excepted, where for local reasons, the functions 
of Civil Judge and Collector were exercised by the same persons, 
but expressly in distinct capacities, and, as Civil Judge, wholly 
independent of the Board of Revenue, and subject only to the 
authority of the Governor-General in Council and of the Judge 
of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut., An appeal lay from the 
decisions of the Provincial Dewanny Adawluts, in cases where 
the amount in dispute exceeded 1,000 rupees, to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut. 

In the vear 1781, the Foujdars instituted in 1775 were 
abolished, and the Police jurisdiction was transferred to the 
Judges of the Dewanny Adawluts, or in some cases, to the 
Zamindar by special permission of the Governor-General in 
Council. The Judges, however, were not empowered to punish, 
but merely to apprehend offenders, whom they were at once 
to forward to the Daroghah of the nearest Foujdary Court ; 
and the Judge of the Dewanny Adawlut, the Daroghah of the 
Nizamut Adawlut, and the Zamindar were to exercise a con- 
current jurisdiction for the apprehension of robbers and dis- 
turbers of the public peace. A separate department was 
established at the Presidency, under the immediate control 
of the Governor-General, to receive reports and returns of the 
Deeper of the Foujdary Courts, and lists of persons appre- 

ended and convicted by the authorities in the provinces. To 
arrange these records, and to maintain a check on all persons 
entrusted with the administration of criminal justice, an officer 
was appointed, to act under the direction of the Governor- 
General with the title of Remembrancer of the Criminal Courts. 
His apostolic successor to-day is the present Legal Remem- 


brancer. In 1782 the Court of Directors sent out orders to the 


Governor-General in Council to resume the superintendence of | 


the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. Parliament interfered and an _ 
Act was passed in 1784, viz. the 24th Geo. 111. c, 25, to regulate | . 


the affairs of the East India Company and of the British posses- - 
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The Marquess Cornwallis was selected to superintend the 
measures determined upon in pursuance of the said Act and 
in the year 1786, he proceeded to India as Governor-General, 
carrying with him detailed instructions from the Court of 
Directors, stating, ‘ that they had been actuated by the necessity 
of accommodating their views and interests to the subsisting 
manners and usages of the people, rather than by any abstract 
theories drawn from other countries or applicable to a different 
state of things.’ 

In compliance with these instructions, Lord Cornwallis 
directed the re-union of the functions of civil and criminal 
justice with those of the collection and management of the 
revenue ; and the Dewanny Adawluts were accordingly, in the 
year 1787, placed under the superintendence of the Collectors. 
District Courts were established in Moorshedabad, Dacca, 
and Patna presided over by Judges and Magistrates who were 
not Collectors, that office being unnecessary, as their jurisdiction 
was circumscribed by the limits of these cities. The proper 
Collectors or Revenue Courts were kept distinct from the 
Dewanny Adawluts, although presided over by the same persons. 
From the latter, appeals were followed, within certain limits, 
to the Governor-General and Council, in their capacity of 
Judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut: and the decisions 
of the Revenue Courts were appealable, first to the Board of 
Revenne, and thence to the Governor-General in Council, The 
Collectors also were appointed to act as Magistrates in appre- 
hending offenders against the public peace ; but with the excep- 
tion of the chastisement of petty offences, they had no power 
of trial or punishment, and were directed to deliver up their 
prisoners for that purpose to the Muhammadan criminal officers, 
who were not to be interfered with beyond the intluence pos- 
sessed by the British Government in recommending the mitiga- 
tion of punishments of unnecessary cruelty. 

The administration of criminal justice remained in the 
hands of the Naib Nazim until the end of the year 1790, when 
the Governor-General, convinced of the inefficacy of the different 
plans which had been adopted and pursued from the year 1772, 
declared that, with a view to ensure a prompt and impartial 


administration of the criminal law, and in order that all ranks 


of people might enjoy security of person and property, he 


shad resolved in Council to resume the superintendence of the 
administration of criminal justice throughout the provinces. 


Accordingly the Nizamut Adawlut was again removed from 
Moorshedabad to Calcutta, and was appointed to consist of the 
Governor-General and members of the Supreme Council, 


assisted by the Kazi al Kuzat and two Muftis. 


The administration of civil justice appears to have remained 
materially the same from 1787 until 1793, when Lord Corn- 
wallis introduced his celebrated system of judicature, and 
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formed the Regulations into a regular Code, which is the basis 
of the Regulation Law prevalent throughout India. o 
The following remarks in the preamble show the spirit 
in which the legislation of 1793 was framed :-— 
‘To ensure, therefore, to the people of this country, as 
far as is practicable, the uninterrupted enjoyment of the in- 
estimable benefit of good laws duly administered, Government 
has determined to divest itself of the power of interfering in 
the administration of the Laws and Regulations in the first 
instance, reserving only as a Court of Appeal or review the 
decision of certain cases in the last resort, and to lodge its 
judicial authority in Courts of Justice, the Judges of which 
shall not only be bound by the most solemn oaths to dispense 
the Laws and Regulations impartially, but be so circumstanced 
as to have no plea for not discharging their high and important 
trusts with diligence and uprightness. ‘They have resolved that y 
the authority of the Laws and Regulations so lodged in the 
Courts shall extend, not only to all suits between Native in- 
dividuals, but that the officers of Government employed in the : 
collection of the revenue, the provision of the Company's in- 
vestment, and all other financial or commercial concerns of the 
public shall be amenable to the Courts for acts done in their 
official capacity in opposition to the Regulations; and that 
Government itself, in superintending these various branches 
of the resources of the State, may be precluded from injuring 
private property, they have determined to submit the claims 
and interests of the public in such matters to be decided by 
the Courts of Justice according to the Regulations in the same 
manner as suits between individuals. To deprive the Judges 
of the Courts of the power of delaying or denying justice, the 
Governor-General in Council has determined to frame the 
constitution of the Courts upon such principles as will enable 7 
every individual, by the mere observance of certain forms, ~ 
to command at all times the exercise of the judicial power of 
the State thus lodged in the Courts for the redress of any injury 
which he may have sustained in his person or property.” — 
The main alteration made by this system was the vesting 
of the collection of revenue and the administration of justice in 
separate officers ; and for this were assigned, amongst ot 
the following reasons: ‘ It is obvious, that if the Regu 
for assessing and collecting the public revenue are in 
the revenue officers t selves must be the aggres 
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the revenue officers were transferred to the Dewanny Adawluts, 
which were now established in each provincial division, and 
presided over respectively by a covenanted servant, in whose 
person were united the powers of Judge and Magistrate, and 
who also had the management of the Police within the limits 
of his division, 

The Nizamut Adawlut or chief Criminal Court, was held 
at Calcutta and consisted of the Governor-General and Members 
of the Council, assisted by the Kazi al Kuzat and two Muftis. 
This Court had cognizance of all matters relating to the ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice and the Police, and was author- 
ised to exercise the same powers as were vested in it when it 
was superintended by the Naib Nazim. The sentences of the 
Nizamut Adawlut were in all cases to be final : but the Governor- 
General in Council had a power of pardoning or commuting the 
punishment awarded. All these Courts administered the 
Muhammadan criminal law as modified by the Regulations. 

A material alteration took place in the constitution of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, during the administration of the 
Marquis of Wellesley in the year 1801, when it was made to 
consist of three Judges, to be selected from the covenanted 
servants of the Company. The number of Judges was in- 
creased in the year IS11, and the Court thenceforth was to 
consist of a Chief Judge and of as many Puisne Judges as the 
Governor-General in Council might deem necessary. 

In the year 1813, by the Statute 53d Geo. LIL. c. 165. 
s. 107 British subjects residing, trading or holding immoveable 

roperty in the provinces, were made amenable to the Company's 
Renee in civil suits brought against them by Indians, with, 
however, a right of appeal to the Supreme Court at Fort William 
in cases where an appeal otherwise lay to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut. 

In the year 1813 the Statute 53d Geo. LIL. c. 155. s. 105 
made British subjects resident in the provinces punishable by 
the District and Zillah Magistrates for assaults and trespass 
against the Natives of India; but the convictions of such 
Magistrates were removable by Certiorari to the King’s Courts. 

In 1833 the Provincial Courts were finally abolished ; all 
original suits then pending in such Courts were directed to be 
transferred to the Zillah and City Courts ; and all appeals, re- 
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from the jurisdiction of the Company's Courts, or be incapable 
of being a Principal Sudder Ameen, Sudder Ameen or Moonsiff. 

In the year 1843 it was enacted that special appeals should 
lie to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut from all decisions passed 
in regular appeals in all subordinate Civil Courts, when it should 
appear that such decisions were inconsistent with law or usage, 
or the practice of the Courts or involved doubtful questions of 
law, usage or practice. 

In the vear 1844 it was enacted that all suits within the 
competency of a Principal Sudder Ameen or Sudder Ameen 
to decide should ordinarily be instituted in their Courts; but 
that the Zillah or City Judges might withdraw them, and try 
them themselves, or refer them to any other competent Court 
subordinate to them. The Zillah and City Judges were also 
empowered to admit summary appeals from the orders of 
Principal Sudder Ameens and Sudder Ameens rejecting suits 
cognizable by them. 

In the year 1801 the constitution of the Nizamut Adawlut 
was altered; the Governor-General and Council no longer 
presided ; and it was declared to consist of three Judges, assisted 
by the Chief Kazi and two Muftis. The number of Judges was 
afterwards increased, as in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

In LSO7 Magistrates were given an extended jurisdiction, 
and were empowered to inflict imprisonment, not exceeding 
one year, in addition to fine or stripes ; but this power was not 
to be exercised by Assistant Magistrates. 

In LSO8 it was declared that all trials of persons for robbery 
with open violence, and liable to transportation for life, should 
on the conviction of the offender be referred to the Nizamut 
Adawlut. 

Speaking generally the state of things described as above 
remained the same till 1861 when the fusion of the Supreme 
and Sadar Courts came about as a result of a statute passed 
in the 24th and 25th years of the reign of Queen Victoria. The 
necessity for reform of the judicial system and of the law ob- 
taining in India had been recognised long before the transfer 
of the Government of India to the Crown in 1858. Lord 
Palmerston appointed the second Law Commission in 1854 for 
the purpose of reorganising the entire judicial system and Sir 
Charles Wood announced in Parliament about the same time that 
it had been settled that there should be one Court to be called 
the High Court in place of the two Courts referred to above. 
The reform of the judicial system had indeed been foreshadowed 
by the Charter Act of 1833. In 1822, Sir Charles Grey, Chief 


Justice of Bengal, had pointed out the utter want of connection 

between the Supreme Court and the Provincial Courts and the 

two sorts of souat poset which were employed in them, and Sir 
ief J 





Erskine Perry, ustice of Bombay, referred later to the - 
_ strange anomaly in the j udential condition of British India 
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which consists in the three capital cities having system of law 
different from those of the countries of which they are the 
capitals. , 

Attention had moreover been attracted before 1808 on the 
one hand to the cumbrous structure of the Supreme Courts 
with their common law, equity, admiralty, and ecclesiastical 
sides, reproducing the separate English jurisdictions, and to 
the anomaly of the retention in them of the forms of pleading 
abandoned in England in 1852; on the other to the dangers 
involved in leaving the administration of justice in the dis- 
tricts to judges without professional training unassisted by any 
definite or uniform procedure or substantive law. The amalga- 
mation of the Supreme and Sadar Courts and their jurisdictions 
was clearly essential. But it was only in 1862 that, after delay 
for the passing of a Code of Civil Procedure for the new courts 
and those subordinate to them, the existing Supreme and 
Sadar Adalat Courts were abolished and replaced under the 
Indian High Courts Act, 1861, by the new High Courts at 
Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay. Under powers given by the 
act one other High Court could be established at a place to be 
selected and in 1866 a High Court was established at Allahabad 
to exercise the jurisdiction over the North-Western Provinces 
hitherto exercised from Caleutta. No addition was made to 
those High Courts until 1916 when one more was established 
at Patna for the province of Bihar and Orissa constituted on 
the rearrangement of the province of Bengal in 1912. 

The constitution and powers of the High Courts then 
created have remained unaltered in essentials during the period 
under consideration. The judges are appointed by the Crown 
and hold office during His Majesty’s pleasure. Their number 
has been increased from time to time permanently or temporarily 
to cope with increasing business, but no change has been made 
in the provision of the act of 1861 under which one-third of the 
judges in each court are members of the English, Irish, or Scotch 
Bar, one-third members of the Indian Civil Service and the 
remainder persons who have held judicial office in India for 
five years or have practised as pleaders at a High Court for 
ten. On its appellate side each of those courts exercises the 
jurisdiction inherited from the Sadar Court over the districts 
and on its original side that of the Supreme Court over the 

residency town where it sits. The exclusive jurisdiction over 
British subjects in the districts in serious criminal cases was 
abolished with the Supreme Courts in 1861, special provisions 
for their protection being included in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The provisions of the act of I7S81, rendered 
necessary by the Patna and Cossijura cases and the conflict 
between the Supreme Court and the Governor-General’s Council, 


were re-enacted, matters concerning the revenue, its collection 
in accordance with the law or usage of the country and the 
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official acts of the Governor-General, the provincial governors 
and the members of their councils being excluded from the 
High Courts’ original jurisdiction. The territorial jurisdiction 
of the High Courts has since their creation remained substantially 
unchanged except in the case of Calcutta, comprising in the 
case of each the province it belongs to, and, for the purpose of 
exercise of its powers over British subjects, such adjoining 
native states as the Governor-General in Council may direct 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890. By orders in council 
under the act the High Court of Bombay also exercises powers 
over Zanzibar and the Persian coast. 

It was part of the scheme for the reorganization of the 
judicial system that the creation of the new High Courts should 
be postponed until, in the words of Sir C. Wood, ‘a cade of 
short and simple procedure had been prepared’ in order that 
‘a simple system of pleading and practice uniform, so far as 
possible, throughout the whole jurisdiction, might be adopted 
and one capable also of being applied in the inferior courts of 
India’. The Code of Civil Procedure enacted in these circum- 
stances was the first instalment of the earliest comprehensive 
attempt at codification in the British Empire. To the under- 
standing of the circumstances in which that attempt was made 
and of the value of the result, some account of the law ad- 
ministered under the Supreme and Sadar Courts is essential. 

According to a general description given in 1829 by the 
judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, no one could then 
pronounce an opinion or form a judgment however sound, 
upon any disputed right regarding which doubt and confusion 
might not be raised by those who might choose to call it in 
question ; for very few of the public or persons in office at home, 
not even the law officers, could be expected to have so clear 


were English acts of parliament specially pro 


and others of which it was doubtful whether they ap ied to. 
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_ More definitely, we find that as regards procedure the 
Supreme Courts with their common law, equity, ecclesiastical 
and admiralty sides had adopted on each the appropriate English 
practice, except that the viva voce examination of witnesses 
was taken down completely in writing. In the inferior Courts 
the English procedure was followed except that written plead. 
ings were dispensed with. In the Sadar Courts and in the dis- 
tricts suits were dealt with, in Bengal mainly under a code 
enacted by Lord Cornwallis in 1793, resembling rather the 
equity or even the Scotch system than the common law : in 
each of the other provinces under its own regulations of some- 
what later date. 

General recognition of the uncertain, localised and on the 
criminal side arbitrary character of the systems thus established 
had led to the reference already quoted in the act of 1833 to 
the expediency of ascertaining and consolidating the law and 
to the further provision for the appointment of an Indian Law 
Commission to enquire and from time to time make reports 
which were to be transmitted by the Governor-General in Council 
with his opinion to the Court of Directors and to be laid before 
Parliament. The commission thus constituted was composed 
of Macaulay, the first member appointed to the council for 
legislative purposes, and a civilian from each of the presidencies. 
It first under the instructions of government busied itself with 
the draft of a Penal Code, completing it before Macaulay's 
departure from India in 1837. Subsequently, however, it 
confined itself to the periodical issue of reports, containing 
proposals on which legislation has since been founded, and 
became defunct after submitting a draft limitation law in 1842 
and a scheme of pleading and procedure with forms of criminal 
indictments in 1848. It was succeeded by a body of com- 
missioners appointed in England under the Charter Act of 1853 
to examine and report on its recommendations within three 
years. The commission included Sir John Romilly, Master 
of the Rolls ; Sir John Jervis, Chief Justice of Common Pleas ; 
Mr. Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke ; Mr. Cameron, known 
as a disciple of Bentham ; and other members with Indian ex- 

rience ; and its first duty was the preparation of the Code 


of Civil Procedure, pending which the erection of the new High 


Courts had been postponed. This Code, as it was passed in 
1859, did not apply to the Supreme Courts, but the greater 


part of it was extended to the High Courts by their letters 
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other than those in the presidency towns, where the English 
procedure was retained until the passing of Acts for the High 
Courts in I875 and for the Magistrates’ Courts in 1877. 

Various other branches of substantive and objective law 
have since been codified and to-day the judiciary have in these 
codes the principles of law which they have to administer, 
laid down in clear terms and in such a manner that the Anglo- 
Indian codes have been the objects of admiration not only 
among English jurists but among jurists outside Great Britain. 
The evolution of the codes and Courts thus far described has 
been mainly due to the labours of a devoted man of British 
public servants in India within which expression I include 
Civilian Judges of the old Sadar Dewanny Adawlut like Messrs. 
Trevor and Seton Carr. 

I now turn to the evolution of the judicial mind in India. 
The judiciary is, in effect, part of the public service of the 
Crown. But a judge is not “employed* in the sense that a 
civil servant is employed. He fills a public office, which is by 
no means the same thing ; and part of his independence consists 
in the fact that no one can give him orders as to the manner 
in which he is to perform his work. Like the more fortunate 
practitioners in most professions he ‘owns no man master ’. 
The only subordination which he knows in his official capacity 
is that which he owes to the existing body of legal doctrine 
enunciated by his brethren, past and present, on the Bench, 
and the legislative enactments of the King in Parliament and 
of the Indian Legislature. 

A judge may give an unlimited number of decisions which 
are wrong in law and based on incorrect findings of fact, with- 
out incurring a penalty; and the continual reversal of his 
judgments by the higher courts will lead to no consequence 
affecting him personally. 

The security of tenure which the judge enjoys, I trust this 
is the case even in India, is at bottom the most essential fact 
underlying the principle of independence. It results in a 
recognition by the general public that the judge has nothing 
to lose by doing what is right and nothing to gain by doing 
what is wrong; and is founded on the belief that a man 
cannot be relied upon to act rightly regardless of the personal 
consequences. 

The independence of the judiciary lends prestige to the 
office of judge and inspires confidence in the general public. 

Not only is the judge given an almost complete indepen- 
dence in the tenure and conduct of his office, but certain 
immunities of an important character are extended to him in 
his official capacity. The most notable of these is an immunity 
from legal responsibility in respect of his judicial functions. 

In return, as it were, for his independence and immunity, 
the judge is required to observe certain conditions. in the 
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performance of his official functions. The first of these is that 
he shall not have any interest in the subject-matter of the 
litigation coming before him. 

Underlying this condition that the judge must be free 
from certain obvious and crude forms of interest in the case 
which he is called upon to decide, is the fundamental principle 
that a man cannot be judged in his own cause. Nor can he be 
both accuser and judge. 

One noteworthy characteristic of judicial functions exercised 
in courts of law is the fact that the work of a judge is essentially 
personal to himself. 

Of all the characteristics of judicial functions none is more 
essential than the right to a hearing. The safeguards of civil 
liberty find expression in few principles of greater importance, 
according to English legal notions, than that embodied in the 
maxim that every man is entitled to his day in court. 

According to English ideas the judge is under an absolute 
duty to fix a time and place for the trial. 

The hearing of the case, when it comes before the court, 
must be conducted in accordance with a known and established 
procedure, 

One noteworthy characteristic of judicial function is the 
rule that, in theory at all events, only the immediate issue at 
hand shall.be determined. 

What is called the administration of justice requires not 
merely the establishment of organs of justice, such as courts 
of law or other tribunals, but also, and perhaps more im- 
portantly, that the matters to be adjudicated upon shall be 
decided by a particular process. That process is the judicial 
process. It consists in the application of a body of rules or 
principles by the technique of a special method of thought, 
and in the presence of certain psychological elements. 

In Xenophon Astyages asks Cyrus to give an account of 
his last lesson. Cyrus answers thus: ‘ One of the boys of our 
school had a coat too small for him and gave it to one of his 
companions, a little smaller than himself and forcibly took 
in exchange the latter’s coat, which was too large. The 
preceptor made me judge of the ensuing dispute, and I 
decided that the matter should be left as it was, since both 
parties seemed to be better accommodated than before. Upon 


‘this the preceptor pointed out to me that I had done wrong, 


for I had been satisfied with considering the convenience of the 


thing, whereas I ought first to have considered the justice of 


it. This story is said to exemplify the difference between 
adjudication and administration. 
The urge towards this formulation of principles arises from 
the desire for consistency. _ 
Consistency is not necessarily the same thing as uniformity 
and may, indeed, be opposed to it, Consistency prescribes 
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as reasoned relation, in the first place between decisions for the 
same class of case at different points of time: in the second 
place, between different classes of case at the same point of 
time ; and in the third place, between different classes of case 
at different points of time. 

It is this desire for consistency that is at the bottom of 
that respect for precedent which is so marked a feature of 
English law, and which we have imbibed. 

No less important than consistency is an attribute of the 
judicial spirit, and intimately connected with it in some ways, 
is the tendeney towards equality. This does not mean that 
everyone has similar rights, or a right to the same things ; but 
all rights of the same kind are equal as between different 
individuals. 

In order that equality before the law shall prevail, in 
the sense mentioned above, the judge is required to distinguish 
carefully between facts which are relevant to the issue and 
those which are immaterial. 

But nothing in all this touches the dominant fact that 
inequalities of rank, fame and fortune do not call for inequality 
of treatment from the judge. Here lies the fundamental 
difference between the mind which is imbued with the judicial 
spirit and the unjudicial mind. 

It is not sufficient that the administration of jugtice should 
be consistent, and equal in its treatment. It is necessary also 
that it should be certain. We cannot be sure that a principle 
or rule is being administered either consistently or equally at 
different times and in different cases, and within different areas, 
unless we know what the principle is. Hence it comes about 
that the judicial process requires the formulation end promulga- 
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confines of a series of well-defined categories. But it does not 
follow from this that the judge is not left with a large discre- 
tion as to the manner in which the case shall be decided within 
the boundaries thus marked out. 

In some parts of the law, it is true, the judge is more closely 
bound to follow a particular course, once certain facts have been 
established, than in others. Where rigid rules of law prevail, 
a legal situation may admit of but a single solution—a mere 
application of the appropriate rule. 

What is of greater interest from the present point of view 
is the exercise of the judicial function in those far more import- 
ant fields where a large discretion is left to the judge to use as 
he thinks fit. | 

* Discretion ’, it was said in an old case, ‘is a science or 
understanding to discern between falsity or truth, between right 
and wrong, between shadow and substance, between equity 
and colourable glosses and pretences, not to do according to the 
will and private affections’. It must be exercised, said Lord 
Hansbury some centuries later, in accordance with * the rules 
of reason and justice not according to private opinion ; according 
to law, and not humour. It is to be, not arbitrary, vague an 

fanciful, but legal and regular.’ 

The idea of a discretion which is to be exercised, not in a 
capricious and impetuous way, but in a disciplined and respon- 
sible manner, is a conception which has had a wide application 
in England and India. It really represents a compromise 
between the idea that people who possess power should be 
trusted with a free hand, and not tied down by narrow formule, 
and the competing notion that some contingent control must 

_ be retained over them in case they act in an unreasonable way. 
_ Diseretion in public affairs is seldom absolute ; it is usually 
qualified, It must be used * judiciously ’ and hence we often 
- shear the expression ‘a judicial discretion ‘. 

ss The judge * is to exercise a discretion informed by tradition, 
-__ methodised by analogy, disciplined by system, and subordinated 

-——s * te the primordial necessity of order in the social life ’. 
ene _———s Phe judge, as we have seen, must exercise his functions in 
fulfils the need for consistency, for equality, and 
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the judge is to be a mere logical machine, an intellectual abstrac- 
tion. © Deep below consciousness are other forces, the likes 
and dislikes, the predilections and the prejudices. The complex 
of instincts and emotions and habits and convictions, which 
make a man, whether he be litigant or judge.’ 

The holders of judicial office are, in fact, in the end, like 
all public functionaries, charged with the responsibility of 
choosing and of choosing well. © The cold neutrality of an 
impartial judge °, of which Burke speaks is neither an accom- 
plished fact nor a desirable ideal, and no useful purpose is served 
by discussion which implies that at a certain point in a man’s 
eareer he suddenly loses all the normal attributes of human 
nature. A more enlightened appreciation of the service to 
the public which is rendered by a judge and of the difficulties 
with which he is confronted, would start by contrasting the 
effort of mind which is demanded of him in order to overcome 
his natural prejudices, with the lazy refusal to make a similar 
effort which is manifested by the greater part of mankind in 
the ordinary affairs of the market-place and the forum and the 
domestic hearth and the political meeting. 

Even from the point of view of the judge himself, the 
‘cold neutrality ’ legend is definitely unhelpful. It has been 
widely observed that the judge who realises before listening to 
a case that all men are biassed is more likely to make a con- 
scientious effort at impartiality than one who believes that 
elevation to the bench makes him at once an organ of infallible 
logical truth. 

What is meant by the impartiality of judges, so far as social 
matters are concerned, is that they shall not permit their 
opinions on certain controversial subjects of the day to influence 
their judgment. The judicial mind is not to be deflected by 
the passions of the moment on social, economic, political, or 
religious questions. Nor is it enough for the judge merely to 
endeavour to discover and follow the deeper and more perma- 


nent loyalties of the community. He must also seek to 


promote the progressive evolution of society. The * good : 
decision is not the one which necessarily satisfies public opinion 
to-day, but that which will also be felt to be right five or fifteen 
years hence. Just as the good judge of art or literature is the 
man who can discern those qualities in a picture or a book which 
will stand the test of time, so the good judge in a court of law 
or other tribunal is the one who can use his discretion in a 
way which will assist the evolving tendencies of the community. 


Stress is always laid on the duty of a judge to be a trustee of © 
the past; but in reality it is far more important that He eos or, 








be a prophet of the future, in so far as that is compati 
the faithful administration of the existing body of law. 
We are now at the parting of ~aynew © 
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nothing will be done by anybody to undermine the 


independence, and the dignity of our superior judicial tribunals- 
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Speecu wy Hts EXceLLency Str JOHN ANDERSON, GOVERNOR 
or BENGAL, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASIATIC 
SocreTy OF BENGAL, ON THE 6TH 
Fesrvcary, 1933. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN, 


It is first of all my pleasant duty to congratulate 
both Sir Charu Chunder Ghose and the Society on his re-election 
as President for the forthcoming year. Looking back through 
the list of past Presidents of this Society from its foundation 
until now, I find that in the early years the links between the 
Presidential Chair and the Bench were many. This,as a glance 
at the list will show, cannot but have been to the great benefit 
of the Society. Dare I suggest that the study of * Man and 
Nature * may have been not entirely without beneficial influence 
on the Bench? From the concluding passages of his address 
I should infer that Sir Charu would certainly agree. And if 
since the present century opened there have been, besides Sir 
Charu, only two Presidents from the High Court, Mr. Justice 
Pargiter and Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee made up in quality what 
they lacked in numbers and provide a company which any one 
might well be proud to join. 

May I also thank the Society for the honour they have 
done me in asking me to be a Patron ¢ So exalted a ooniereuns 
with a learned Society of the standing and repute of the Asiati 
Society of Bengal is an honour which I rate very highly. Aid. 
if the exigencies of the service for which primarily I have come | 
to India prevent my participating to the extent that I should — 
wish in your deliberations and activities, may I, in the words _ 
-of your first P n, whose bicentenary we have just been — 
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Presidents during that long period have embraced almost 
every department of human enquiry. Sometimes mainly 
utilitarian and dealing with the domestic affairs of the Society, 
at others theoretical and concerned with some branch of abstract 
science or, more frequently,—for we are practical in this Society 
—with Science in some of its practical applications, these 
Presidential Addresses seem to me to merit publication in an 
ad hoc compilation which, with an adequate index, would, I 
suggest, form a work of abiding interest and even of historical 
value since many of the addresses must have registered, at the 
time they were delivered, the high water-mark of the know- 
ledge then available in the subject under discussion, and many 
of them must also contain speculations which in the light of 
subsequent investigations would be of the greatest interest to 
us to-day either for their correctness or the reverse. This 
evening again we have listened to an exposition of juricical 
history and legal theory from one who has devoted his life to 
the subject in theory and practice and who has given us a paper 
replete with the fruits of his research and experience. Surely 
the Society which year by year produces scholarly pronounce- 
ments of this calibre still retains the freshness and vigour of 
youth notwithstanding the passage of the years! 

I have been somewhat struck, if | may say so, by the 
arrangements for this function, and as I have no other original! 
contribution to offer perhaps I may venture to say a few words, 
based upon a fairly extensive experience, on the art of arranging 
public meetings. The perfection of an annual meeting of 
a Society such as our's consists in its balanced proportion. An 
unbalanced and disproportionately arranged annual meeting is, 
if I may say so, a weariness of the flesh to all concerned. The 
annual meeting of a public institution should be an ideal blend 
of business reduced to essentials, of routine not unduly pro- 
longed, of the dignity of ceremonial and of the grace of those 
ornamental embellishments which may by their picturesque 
character relieve whatever of dry detail must of necessity be 
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that member the ear which, as Heraclitus holds, is a bad witness. 
[ cannot too strongly commend the practice of providing a 
printed copy to all hearers in a room which, I perceive, is not 
destined to fame for its acoustics, so that lame brother ear may 
be helped by halting brother eye. The second Act of your play 
ends with the response to the address, which custom lavs upon 
the Patron, if he be present ; and here I daresay you will, without 
scruple, give this much credit to my predecessors, that experience 
in the role of Chairman taught them at all events the precious 
art of brevity. 

Next we come to the third part of your meeting as by 
tradition established,—awards and announcements, made in 
circumstances of dignity, as is meet. 

By this time some relaxation from the concentrated review 
of the year is due and you proceed to the fourth and final part 
of your programme,—the informal inspection of a number of 
exhibits, varied in character like the interests of the Society, 
but representing in many instances the latest aspects of zoological, 
botanical, geological, philological, and antiquarian research. 

Such is your programme and it seems to me admirably 
adapted to combine executive business with learned disquisition, 
and the recognition of research with the appreciation of its 
fruits,—in fine to be a procedure worthy of a Society of your 
standing and repute. 

You will be thinking, ladies and gentlemen, that if I am 
to live up to the record of brevity which I have just commended 
in my predecessors it is time that I should turn to the matters 
arising out of the General Secretary's Report. On this subject, 
however, I really do intend to be brief. I fully appreciate, as 
we all must, the difficulty of the times through which we are 
passing and the discouragement that depression in the world 
outside must bring to those who are anxious to see the activities 
of the Society expanding and to take their part in the process 
of expansion. We may take heart from the fact that even in 
these times the good work of the Society has been in large 
measure maintained. If the production of the Journal has not 
been as regular as one could desire of so essential a feature of 
your activities, this is a matter which is being rectified by your 
Council, and in other respects your output is most creditable. 
The magnum opus is, of course, the Kashmiri Dictionary which 
was shown to me when I came here the other day. Its comple- 
tion after 30 years of strenuous labour adds fresh laurels to the 
chaplet of your veteran member, Sir George Grierson. Apart 
from this, publications in the Bibliotheca Indica have ae 


available to the reading public still more of the treasures o 






Eastern literature which it was one of the earliest objects of the 
Society to unveil. , tie | - 
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must not be thought to minimise the loss to the Society of such 
members as Mr. Vepin Chandra Rai,—our senior member, 
who joined the Society over half a century ago,—and 

. Macnair who, though a late-comer to our ranks, was by 
himself an institution in Calcutta and was held in the highest 
esteem and affection by great numbers of his fellow-citizens. 
Nor can I forget the tragedy which deprived the Society and 
the Province of the life of Robert Douglas. 

In conveying the congratulations of the Society to those 
who had figured in the Honours Lists of the year I had intended 
to make no individual reference, but the Society would not, 
I believe, easily forgive me if I pass over without comment 
an honour bestowed since the year under review ended on one 
who ha: deserved well of the Society —I mean our late President, 
Colonel Sewell. When, within a few months from now, Colonel 
Sewell leaves India after a quarter of a century of work here 


and on the neighbouring seas, to take up the leadership of the 


Sir John Murray Oceanographic Expedition the good wishes 


of this Society will go with him, and we hope that his monu- 
mental work on the Oceanography of the Indian Seas will in 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 195353. 


Elected and announced in the Annual Meeting, 6th February, 1938. 


President. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Se.D. 
(Cantab.), F.L.S., F.Z.8., I.MLS., F-A.S.B. 

L. L. Fermor, Esq., O.B.E., D.Sec., A-RSM, F.GS5., 
M.Inst.M.M., F.A.S.B. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.1.E., K.C.V.O., Hon. F.A.S.B. 

Sir David Ezra, Kt., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :—Johan van Manen, Esq., C.I.E., F.A.S.B. 

Treasurer :—K. C. Mahindra, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.). 

Philological Secretary :—S. K. Chatterji, Esq., M.A., D.Lit. 
(Lond.). 

Joint Philological Secretary :—Shamsu’l “Ulama Mawlawi 
M. Hidayat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.4,B. 

Biology :—Baini Prashad, Esq., D-Se., 

Natural History F.Z.S., F.R.S.E., F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries. Physical Science :—J. N. Mukherjee, 
Esq., D.Se. (Lond.), F.C.S. (Lond.). 

anthespElog ey: Secretary :—The Rev. P. O. Bodding, M.A., 
F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary:—Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, 
Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Library Secretary:—B. S. Guha, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Harvard). 





Other Members of Council. 


M. Mahfuz-ul Haq, Esq., M.A. . s 

L. R. Faweus, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), LCS. * : 

Perey Brown, Esq., A.R.C.A. Rts | 

S. L. Hora, Esq., D.Sc. (Edin.), F.Z.S., F.R.S.E., F.A.S.B._ 
Lt.-Col. R. N. pra, M.B., LM.S., F-A\S.B. ae 
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EXHIBITION ANNUAL MEETING. 


List OF EXHIBITS SHOWN AFTER THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE ASIATIC Society OF BENGAL, ON THE OTH 
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the 5 
Governor-General's minute making certain propositions for the 


* 


FEBRUARY, L933. 


A. F. M. Appot Att. 
A callection of Historical Records. 


Letter from Mr. J. Fortnom, Civil Architect, submitting a 
Plan of the town of Calcutta and indicating sites for the 
Hospital and Burying Ground. Estimate of the Houses, 
Sheds, and Godowns proposed to be erected at Meyapoor. 
(H.D. Pub. A., 9 Feb,, 1767, No. 11.) 

Copy of Proposals of Agreement of Nubkessen and Gocul 
(Josaul to farm the Calcutta Town and Lands. (H.D. Pub. 
A., 20 Aug., L767, No. 1.) 

Letter from the Minister to the King of Rangam (Rangoon) 
intimating that the King has granted Lord Clive some 
ground in his city to make a Factory and Bankshall to 
repair and rebuild ships, (H.D. Pub. A,, 1 Feb., 1768, 
No. 2 (a) 16.) 

Letter from Mr. W. Bensley, Church Warden, requesting the 
grant of a new bond for Rs. 50,000 bearing interest at 
S p.c. for the we Sia of the Charity Fund of St. John’s 
Chapel to avoid the loss threatened by reduction of interest 
on two of the old bonds. (H.D. Pub, A., 11 Apr., 1774, 
No. 1 (a@).) 

Letter from Mr. Charles Weston, Clerk of the Vestry of 
St. John's Chapel to Mr. John Stewart. Secretary, refusing 
to lease the Court-house unconditionally to the Company, 
but desiring that the Company should always be their 
tenants, and enclosing u copy of the proceedings of the 
Vestry of the St. John’s. (H.D. Pub. A., 0 Feb., 1775, 
No, 1. 

Letter om Mr. Alexander Elliot, reporting that Messieurs 
Chevalier and Sanson have been arrested, and enclosing 
their parole. Draft of a reply to Mr. Alexander Elliot. 
(H.D. Pub. A., 10 Aug., 1778, Nos, 1-2.) 

Letter from Mr. Robert Farquhar, reporting the death of 
Mr. Elliot, enclosing copies of his letters to Haya Moodagee 
Bonsola and Col. Leslie, and intimating that before he 
starts for Nagpore, he will leave Mr. Elliot's valuables with 
Col, Leslie. HD. Pub, A., 19 Oet., 1778, No. 12.) 

Minute of Mr. Philip Francis objecting to the permission 

ranted to Messieurs Chevalier and Monneron to go to 
Wurcne by way of Suez. Governor-General’s minute refus- 
ing to withdraw the permission granted to Messieurs 
Chevalier and Monneron. (H.D. Pub. B., 7 Dee., L778, 


-2.) 

on of a letter from M, Chevalier, requesting com- 
n for articles stolen from his warehouses during 
of Chandernagore. (H,D. Pub. B., 7 Dee., 1775, 







of the Company's monetary affairs. 





(LD. Bab, A., 29 Feb., 1780, No. 6.) 
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Governor-General’s minute relative to the Dutch claims. 
(H.D. Pub. A., 10 Apr., 17580, No. 23.) 

Proposition of the Governor-General prohibiting the 
exportation of gold and silver. (H.D. Pub. A., 24 Nov,., 
L780, No. 61.) 

Letter from the Commissioners of the Regulating Bill 
proposing to make an alteration in the said bill by 
declaring that the taxes should be paid monthly by the 
occupiers of houses. (H.D. Pub. A., 20 Nov., 1780, No. 18.) 

Letter from Mr. J. P. Auriol, Agent for Supplies to the 


other presidencies, forwarding musters of rice purchased 
for the use of the Garrison at Fort St, George, uesting 
advances of money for paying the cost and freight to 


Madras, and intimating that he has made an agreement 
with Captain Thornhill for the purchase of 10,000 maunds 
of the best Backergunge rice. Account of rice purchased, 
agreeable to the musters referred to above. List of vessels 
taken up on freight for Madras. (H.D. Pub. C., 28 Dec., 
L780, No. 7.) 

Draft of the oath to be taken by the members of the Board 
of Trade. (H.D. Pub. B., 18 May, 1786, No. 4.) 

Petition from Ramgopal Basu and Giridhar Babu, on behalf 
of the native inhabitants of Caleutta, representing the 
hardships of the poor people on account of the rigorous 
enforcement of the collection of house tax in Calcutta, and 
soliciting redress. (H.D. Pub. B., 24 Aug,, 1792, No. 17.) 

Price current of grain on the L2th September. Letter from 
Mr. R. McFarlane, Clerk of the market, to pts E. Boe vine 
Secretary, enclosing a price current, Pri 
grain on Soe 1 thie tescber. (H.D. Pub. C., ay Sep. 1703, 
Nos. 4, 5, 6.) 

Letter from the Commissioners of Police, fo 
statements and accounts relating to the Police mice: 

stating that it is not possible to effect any nm , of 

i rp in the Police establishment without 

es of officers, reporting that a aouaidgeublenl ls oF 
the arrears of taxes is due from the poo | 

inhabitants, and recommending that persons: “ho li 
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Bhukti ia made in this plate (Vide Sahitya Parishad 
Patrika, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 4 and Vol. MXXIX, No. 1). 

(2) Chamunda. A Brahmanical image of Dantura, one of the 
eight varieties of Chamunda, It is also identified as 
Kankalini, one of the 64 Yoginis of Chamunda, From 
Attahas, Burdwan. 

(2) Manuscript cover—Engraved. 

(4) Manuscript cover—Engraved. 

(5) Manuscript cover— Painted. 

(6) Old painting. Depicting a scene of Krishna -leela. 

(7) Mukt@-carita. Date of Composition Saka 1546, date of MS. 
1103 B.S, (1196 A.D.). It is a metrical translation in 
Bengali by Narayandasa of a Sanskrit work of the same 
name by Raghunathdas Goswami. It deals with the love 
affairs of Radha and Krishna in connection with a pearl 

necklace. 

(8) Gaura-Ohakravarti- Period of composition i7th century, 
date of MS. 1172 B.S. (1765 A.D.), The author Kashiewar, 
describes through stories the principles of stealing and 
plundering. 

(9) Autograph of Maharajadhiraja Prithvipati Ramkrishna Ray 

| Bahadur. (Natore family.) 
(10) Samachar Darpan. The oldest newspaper in Bengali, 1515 
A.D. Editor T. C. Marshman, Published from Serampore. 


P (11) Playing cards from Vishnupur—2% pieces (oy. . H, P. Shastri, 
, Note on Bishnupur Circular Carde—J.A S.B., 1895, Vol. 64, 
pt. I, p. 254.] 
3. L. Boepanov. . 


(1) A Persian * Cup of Forty Keys’. 
(Jam-i Chihil Kilid.) 
at OF (Probably XVII-XVIII century.) 


a ‘Diameter 6 ins. (on top), 2 ins. (bottom). Elaborately carved and 
: & ; _ ornamented i in relief-wor 
rv. One half of the brim is occupied by the short (3 verses) CX Chapter 
ye rsh Qurin (*S Cee: n-Naer*—*The Chapter of the Assist- 
a ihe ance’) inscribed « somewhat angular naskhi-script. 208 
4 eS the second half of “the brim begins without any transition (except 
; rahe the usual es, formuln) the longer (29 verses) ALVI I 
ie ‘Chapter of the Qur'an (‘Siratu-i-Fath*—‘The Chapter of the 
_ Victory Hi whieh runs right to the bottom of the cup, is continued 
+ on the - Sac ene ends in the small hollow on the outside of the 


- -botto 
The s inside of the cup is ornamented by a bold strap-work d in 
relief, » wheel-shaped design in relief covers the convex part the 
oy jotton orn around w ich is inscribed in bold apes nasta‘lig-characters 
the weil-k nown prayer to'Ali (du'd-é nadi*Ali). On the outside 
of the cu ust t under the brim, run all sround (enclosed ‘each in its 
thin frame, an Sivider from the rest by a doubl line) Badr gong 
» the twelve it ms. Under t Whe, tage (ase, parved. 4p relief the 
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an allusion to v. 13, s. LAT of the Qur'an: nasrun mina-llaihi wa 
fathun qarib* Assistance from God,—and victory is near’, which is 
often found inscribed on old swords (with the meaning ‘ Victory") and 
on entrance-cdoors of Persian houses (in the meaning of * opening’ ). 

Holes are sometimes made in the brim of the cup and a score or so 
of small flat pieces of brass, roughly reminding one of keys, are 
attached to it on a string. Or else, a fannel-shaped small cup with a 
dozen holes in the brim is fixed on the top of the convex bottom, one 
such key-shaped piece of brass dangling from each hole. 


An Afghan drinking-cup. 
(Probably early XIX century.) 


Diameter 7 ins. (top), 64 ins. (bottom). Originally whitened with 
tin, as are, in general, all brass-vessels in Afghonistan. The tin 
has been removed by the present owner. The bottom on the inside 
is covered by an elaborate flower-design (4ffa) in relief, the rest of 
the inside surface remaining plain, except for four roughly engraved 
almond-shaped (6GdG@mcha) ornaments, repeated’ also on the outside, 
where they divide the four hemistichs of the roughly carved following 
quatrain : 

*O owner of the bowl! may sorrow be forgotten by thee! 

May the desire of thy heart be always attained by thee !~ 
* Whenever thou shouldst desire the Water of Life, 
© thou who drinkest from this bowl, may it be sweet to thee!" 

Each hemistich is, besides, enclosed in a roughly cut frame, 

Underneath the verses, 8 star-shaped (#ita@ra) ornaments alternate 


with 4 flower-buds (hia). 
ign half an inch wide runs under the 


A relief strap-work flowor 
brim of the bowl. The brim is covered with an S-shaped strap-work 


design. 






The plain bottom is decorated with two double-line concentric 


circles, 


Miss M. L. CLeEGHORN. 


Increased Production of Superior Silk in Bengal. 


Chart shewing a revised programme of work recommended for 


increasing the Outturn of superior reeling silk in Bengal, as within the 


Silk Industry there is a great source of wealth when the natural 


cold season are used to their fullest extent. 


K. N. Drxsarr. | a Piles: Cv ahaa 
Some antiquities recently excavated at Paharpur. _ beige: FE 
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the corporeal relics of Buddha and his apostles being scarce, were 
substituted in the sacred stupas and shrines by the well-known 
creed formule—* Ye Dharma”, ete., which was impressed on clay 
and treated as if it were the holy relic of the Buddha. 


6. L. L. FeRMor. 
Gem Stones from Mogok and other localities. 


Il. MoGok AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


(1) Ruby .. (a) Natural cryatal 
(b) Star ruby. ‘ 
(2) Sapphire .. (a) Crystal in the matrix from Kyatpyin. 
(4) rhein erystal. 
( ut e blue gem, 
ih Several star sapphires. 
(e) Zoned section. 
(3) Spinel .. (a) Crystal in the matrix. 
(6) Natural crystals with zircons from road- 
side, Viewpoint. 
py! (c) Natural crystals—Kanese. 
yO, (@) Single crystal. 
| oh! * Ss oe (e) Cut gers. 
(4) Zircons .. (a) Natural crystals. 


s (6) Cut gema. 
(5) Topas .- (a) Natural crystals, Sakangyi-. 
x (6) Cut ea 
¢ Amethyst .. Cut gem. 
7) Chrysoberyl Natural c 
: Eey _ (8) Moonstone .. (a) Natural Sr eetal. 
~~ (4) Cut gem, 


us (9) Scapolite .. Cut gem. 

(10) Peridot .. Uneut fragments. 
it Tourmaline Natural crystals. 
12) Lapis Lazuli, 


pone 
on Ge * eae 3.3 2 7 Il, Orewen Locairies. 
hg ce tt ae ea .. Gems from Sarwar and Rajmahal, Rajputana. 
AA tA =e (14) hae cae ? Synthetic. Purchasedin Cairo, — a 
ey aX . af ¢- 
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a pees a Ler anc Seta MS. of the Prajfiaparamita. 
Nepal probable 978 A.D 
(9 of 139 leaves) is in a memerw tind mutilated condition, 
is in a fine state of arated tion. The colophon has 

On the cover there writing in very old hand, 
mF the MS. as Samvat 899 A.D. The character of the 
logous to that f odieian Library MS. of Peale 
ta da ted, r Soe Agh year of Ramapala. | 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


9. 
(1) 


Kou Tien, near Peking, China. The fragments nt portions of 
the skull of an adolescent youth of about 15 to 18 and of an adult 
wornan. Other human skulls, jaws, and single molar teeth have 
since been found from this locality. This Peking Man, together with 
the Piltdown Man EOANTHROPUS found in Sussex, England, in 
1912, and the Java man Pithecanthropus found in Trinil, Java, in 
ISMl, are believed to be the three most primitive members of the 
human family at present known. 


Fragments of a Meteorite. 


The fall occurred at Khanpur, in the Ghazipur District, United 
Provinces, on the Sth of July, 1932. 


Unusually transparent Bariytes. 
From Balpalapalle, near Betarncherla, Kurnool District, Madras. 


Thin section of Deccan trap lava flow. 


From a boring at Dhanduka, Kathiwar, 2,000 feet decp, showing 
erystals of Peridot in polarised light. 


SunbderR Lan Hora. 
Mud-fishing in Lower Bengal. 
On the 2nd of January in connection with my studies on the fauna 


of brackish waters in the neighbourhood of Caleutta, a visit was paid 
to Uttar Bhag, a emall ae on the Piali Nadi about 23 miles 
to the south of Caleutta, Of the various methods of fishing observed 
in that locality, there were two that seemed to me tees interest. 
(7) It is known that throughout India and Burma, w n tanks and 
pean fields are drying up, fish are taken in the mud by the hand. 
At Uttar Bhag a boy was observed collecting fish ; a 
(prawns and crabs) in the low-lying part of a paddy 
pools of water or what seemed from the distance 
mud. On my ing an interest in his catch, other 
him and in about t 

































fan hour's time they brough 
tative collection of animals from this puddle, 
surprising that the collection contained as many as 1 
4 Species of prawns and 1 species of crab. Most of the 
known to be very hardy, and some of these fishes ha 
to mstivate a few feet below the surface during 
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#0 a8 to prevent any fish from jumping over this obstruction. The 
bailing of water is done from the smaller enclosed ares. 


THe TWO FISHING METHODS ILLUSTRATED BY FHOTOGRAPHS, AND 
THE VARIOUS KINDS OF FISH AND CRUSTACEA COLLECTED FROM THE 
DRYING UP PADDY FIELD WERE EXHIDITED. 


(2) Peculiar Cat-fishes of the Andes in South America. 


The Siluroids or Cat-fishes are generally characterised by the 
absence of any kind of scales on their bodies, but in South America 
there is a large family (Loricariidao) of these fishes, most of the 
members of which are provided with scutes. They live in rapid 
waters and are adapted in several ways for adhering to rocks, and for 
Offering less resistance to swift currents. Special attention may be 
ee to the form of these fishes and to their peculiar suctorial 
mouths. 


> ent TwO SPECIES OF THIS VAST FAMILY SHOWING INTERESTING 
my FEATURES IN THEIR ORGANISATION WERE EXHIBITED. 


| —(+10~. Satya CHurn Law. 
- Some Studies in Bird Architecture. 


The reid all local and resident—whose figures or nests are 
herein delineated are among a host of rather delicate and diminutive 
birds which have been thoroughly reconciled to cage-life. 


(1) The Indian White Efe (Zostercps p. palpebrosa Temmm.) and its 
. nest. 
, (2) Do. A study in Caliology. | 
(3) Nest of Tickell's Flower-pecker (Dicwum e. erythrorhynchum 


‘te ; Lath.). 
wee (4) £=Do. A pencil sketch. 
ro Bat oe (3) The Scarlet-backed Flower-pecker (Dicoum c. cruentatum 
Sau fy _. Linn,). ; 
— ss (6) Nest of the small Minivet (Pericrocotus cinnamomeus tredalei 
Peas ia a> is 8. Baker). 
J ° 5 \ 


? 


rr zr aT. PANCHANAN Mirra and P. C. Biswas. 
1) Santali. cloth. 
canes ee Collected from a village at the base of Digria hill about 4 miles 







i from Jashidhi in Santal Parganas. The Santals spin and weave 

+ this standard type of cloth with their own spinning wheel and treadle 
Tee toy oom which is of great antiquity in India, It is found in ever 
—  ——— household, as in Assam, or in the old lake dwellings of Switzerlan 

of the cloth is 5 it. by 24 ft., and the colour of it is remark- 
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(3) 


(4) 


(=>) 


12. 


Roberts India is the probable centre of ongin and dispersal of 
musical bow. This specimen shows the early transition from simple 
bow with mouth as resonator os in Hawaii to the fixed simple 
resonator ty In Munda ‘Buang’ we have the single string 
but a arene resonator and is thus a little more primitive than this 
type. The bow stick is made of hair from horse tail. 


Flute. 

This flute is made of bamboo. It was collected from a be 
known as Ashan Pahari at Katikund, 15 miles away from Dumka 
Santal Parganas. The Santals blow it with the mouth by holding 
it horcontelly: The nose flute is also of this type. 


Fishing Trap. 

It is a bamboo trap, collected from Ashan Pahari im Santal 
Parganas. The Sante drive bamboos thickly crosswise in a down 
stream and keep a small opening for outlet, in front of which 


they place this trap. It is prepared in such @ way that fish can 
enter in but cannot come out of it. It is similar to the Assamese 


type, and can be traced as far as Pacific. 


Stone Implements. 


Collected from Kunda about three miles from Deoghar proper 
in Sental Parganas on the bank of a stream. They are small pieces 
of microlithic flakes possibly used as arrow heads from ee 
time till much latter. They are of the same type 1 Ranok; 
of Europe found in abundance also in Sou Re Ranchi, 
Chakradharpur, Mirzapur District, etc., and thus form part 


a widespread culture in India (Vide Mittra, Prehistoric “padi, 
Second edition, Chapter VII). . 





Hem Sixcu Prvurat. 3 bah tee 


Maternal Care shown by the Cockroach. 


The cockroach, Phcbonstus pallens, lives in w is 
cockroaches, it d does not lay eggs but gives birth t 

young which differ from the mot ‘ only in 
of wings. The young ar : 
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S. K. SARASWATI. 


The following Exhibits were collected in course of a recent tour im 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


“14, 


the districts of Malda and Dinajpur. 


derasahese image of Avalokitesvara from Poondri, Dinajpur 
district. 


The image was discovered from a tank at Poondri, a village some 
0 miles south-west of Bunshihari, a police station in the south of 
the district of Dinajpur. The statue, which is in « fair state of 
preservation, represents the god Avalokite4vara, the Bodhisattva 
of the present Kalpa, known in Buddhist literature as the Bhadra- 
kalpa. The base is quite plain but for the inscribed Mah&iyana creed. 
The backslab is quite plain, but for two piérita motifs on the throne 
back and two miniature stipas on two sides of the halo. The 
paucity of ornaments on the backslab, the rounded stela, the 
scratched folds of the cloth and the easy and graceful pose combined 
with a not too slender volume ascribe the sculpture to the Oth 
century A.D., a dato also substantiated by the characters of the 
inscription. 


Inscribed pedestal from Nahet, Dinajpur district. 


This fragment represents the pedestal of an image of Vishou as ts 
evident from Guruda, his carrier, being engraved on it. The inserip- 
tion on it most probably reads: 


Dainapati adet | 


Image of Vishnu from Ghanasyampur, Dinajpur district. 


The statue represents Vishnu of the sub-variety Trivikrama, with 
Padma, Gadd Chakra, and Savkha in his four hands beginning trom 
the right lower. He has the usual attendants Lakshmi and Sarasvati 
and the two dyiidhapurusvas. The image is carved completely in 
the round from the ankles to the armpits. The backslab shows 
qaja-simha, supporting the throne-back with the makara lintel over 
which appear, on two sides, a kinnara and a kinnari. Above, 
on either side a flying gandharva with garland oversects the pointed 
stola topped by a hirttimukha. The pointed stela, the cutting away 
of the backslab parallel to the outline of the main deity, the raised and 
wavy folds of the drapery, the wealth of ornaments on the backslab, 
ete., ascribe the sculpture to the 12th century A.D. to which the 
letters of the inscription also seem to correspond. The inscription, 
seems to read: 

Vasathava | 


most probably standing for Vdsudeva, a name of Vishnu, 


M. J. Sern. 
(1) Wogal Coins -— 
, Gold pono of Akbar, square and round. 

















| I of Jahangeer, square and round. 
ae) Do. of Shah an do. and do. 
Lat ee of eer, round, 
2 acal* Mohurs of Jahangeer. 
trait’ do. of do. 
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Round Rupees of Shah Jahan, Aurangzebe, Farrukhsiyar, 
Mohammad Shah, Ahmad Shah, and Shah Alam, 
Lucknow Mohurs and Rupees. 
Murshidabad Mohurs and Ru 
(2) Kushan gold coins of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva, 
(3) Gupte poe d coins. 
(4) ‘ Raat Company’ coins: 
Single and double-Mohurs of William IV, 1835. 
‘English East India Company’ Mohurs and 4 Mohurs, 
struck in the Madras Mint in 1820. 
‘Lion and Palm Tree’ Mohur of Queen Victoria, struck 
in the Caleutta Mint in 1841. 
(5) Burma Rupees, with ‘ peacock’ obverse, 
Do. one, two, four, and een anna pieces and one pice. 
(6) Silver coins of Nadirshah of 
(7) De. do. of the Saffavi Kings oh. Persia. 
(8) Deo. do. of the Kajar Kings of Persia. 
(9) Do. do. of Afghanistan. 
(10) Do. do. of Turkey, Egypt, and Chinese Turkestan. 
(11) Kufie silver coins. 
(12) Parthian silver and c sf et oes 
(13) Sassanian Do. and 
(14) Eilymais (Susiana) copper Saiae: 
(15) Armenian silver and copper coins of the Rubanian dynasty 
of Cilicia, 
(16) Silver *Tetradrachms* of Seleucus and Eukradites. — 
(17) Do. clo. and drachuns of Alexander Tho 
Great, 
(18) Gold * Stater* of Alexander The Great. ated . 
(19) Siamese * Ticals* (bullet coins) patie: is rn 


(21) Silver Ru of the Pathan Knox o 








eo = oe sree) a perenne we) i See 

) Nepal gold Mohur and ry bp 
tom Kruger (Transvaal) aoearuen aud 4 sovereign. a =: a> SEs | 
(26) Maria Therese Dollar of 1780. PW ike. 3) -; te a 
(27) Copper coin of Tiberius, A.D, 14-37. 6 Spano Va ‘- 


15. Banapur SIncH SINGHI. 


(1) An ro letter written by Lord Clive from B 
London, dated 31st May, 1764. | - 
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(4) A silver mounted presentation sword presented by Lord * 
tha eee See Major Allan with the facsimile of the obverse 
of the Seringapatam medal engraved on one side of the 
scabbard and the following inscription on the other side of 
the scabbard : 

Presented by the Most Noble The Marquis Wellesley Governor 


General of India to Major Allan Deputy Quarter Master General of 
the Army before Seringapatam, 


(5) A commemorative silver medal of Lord Cornwallis. 


Obv. :—Portrait of Lord Cornwallis with inscription in Latin. 

Rev. :—Lord Cornwallis receiving the two sons of Tippoo Sultan as 
paige Yo with Latin inscriptions and date MDCCXCIII 
=1793 


(6) Seringapatam Medal. 


Obv.:—British Lion trampling the Mysore tiger on the field and « 
flag with Arabic inscriptions date—4 May MDCCXCIX 
=1799. 

Rev. :—Bombardment of Seringapatam Fort and Persian inscription 


and date. 
Lol 
(7) An aquatint engraving of Felicity Hall. 
Late the Residence of the Hon'ble David Anstruther near 
Moorshedabad, Bengal. By Daniell. Published March 1, 1504. 


16. THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 
| (1) The Society's publications af 1932. 


= (a) Bibliotheca Indica. 
\ ee Memoirs. 
\ ih. Journal. 
> ee Ast Proceedings, Indian Science Congress. 


: 2) Some acquisitions of interest to the Library during 1932. 
| 8 Presentations. 
Purchases. 


- 
‘ - 
« 


ae: ea ns @ Some recent publications by Members of the Society. 
et of risch: Pala and Sena Sculptures. Calcutta, 1929. 
5 of Early Buddhism. London, 1932. 
a nadhe Sere —Caloutta, 1931. 
of the Siboga tis 
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(6) The Bibliography of Persian and Arabic Manuscripts. 


lt has been said that a book without an index is like a house 
without windows and Samuel Johnson has remarked that a dilettante 
is the man who does not know what has already been published on 
his own subject. These two sayings indicate clearly the importance 
of the science of bibliography which for any branch of study furnishes 
the indexes to publications and materials, The layman is general- 
ly not aware of the immense amount of work existent on bibliogra- 

hical research, In the field of philology, whatever the language, 
biblioeraphical literature is indispensable, and that to an all the 
greater degree as the literature concerned is only imperfectly known. 
For libraries concerned with the collection of Oriental manuscripts 
one of the first demands is a proper classification and a proper 
description of the material collected. This cannot be done with any 
measure of perfection unless the material already available elsewhere is 
compared and utilized. The Society possesses one of the world’s 
important collections of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, together 
counting nearly 5,000 volumes. Of these the Persian manuscripts 
have been catalogued in detail whilst the cataloguing of the Arabic 
manuscripts has been begun. Incidental to this work is the collec- 
tion of the publishect bibliographies in the world’s public and private 
collections. The Society possesses one of the largest collections 
of material of this kind to be found in India and probably also else- 
whore, counting about 170 separate items, These represent not only 
the great standard catalogues of amplitude, but a number of small 
items only to be found with difficulty. This collection is exhibited 
and a brief conspectus of the material is subjoined. 


Purope. 


Berlin—Royal Library; Munich—State Library; Paris—National 
Library; Hamburg—Municipal Library; Cambridge —University 
Library; Cambridge—College Library; Madrid—Escurial Library ; 
Edinburgh— Bibliotheca Lindesiana; St. Petersburg—Imperial Pub: 
lic Library; London—India Office; Edinburgh—University Library ; 
Vienna—Court Library; Leyden—Academy; Cambridge—Prof. 
Browne's Library; Cambridge-—Trinity College Library; Madrid— 


* Junta Library; London—British Museum; St. Petersburg—Institute 


of Oriental Languages; Oxford—Bodleian Library; Uppsala— 
University Library: Glasgow—Huntorian Library; Padua—Biblio- 
theca Naniana: Lisbon —Academy of Sciences; Strassburg—Univer- 
sity Library; Dresden—Royal Library; Rome—Caetam Library ; 
Gotha—Library; Madrid—Tetuan Collection; Copenhagen—Royal 
Library ; London —Royal Asiatic Society ; Leipzig—German Oriental 
Society; Turin—Royal Academy of Sciences : Gotha—Ducal Library : 
Tibingen—University Library. 


india, 


- 






Patna—Bankipore Library; 
bad, Deccan—Asifivya Library ; ews: Seas! 
Asiatic Society tikes eRe yee i 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Hyderabad 
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Mae; Fea 
¢; Catharine’ s Convent ; Tonite. Vedwon: 
Tiietes of H.M. the Sultan. 






America. | 
Princeton—University Library. 

Private Collections. 
» Landberg (Berlin); Clément Huart (Paris ny pare se Schefer (Paris) ; 
Merlin Tens (Germany); 1 : Hiersemann ms pay ae Brill (Leiden) ; 
Kremer (Germany) ; Marsden (London) ; Berna rd Quaritch (London) ; 
Paul Sbath (Cairo); Baron Silvestre de Sacy (Paris); Sprenger 
(Giessen). 


Constantinople, Cairo; Arabic Papyri; Some rare Persian MSS. 


Printed books. 

- Chauvin—Arabic works Er hee pee phy eager from 1810 to 1885; 
British Museum ataiceeeek puntoes eke = thee 
Omar Khayyam noe y of printed books 
in Arabie since the ae of jackie Bib 








ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1932. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the honour 
to submit the following report on the state of the Society's 
efhaive during the year ending the 3lst December, 1932. 


1. Ordinary Members. 


(1) Totals —The calculated total of Ordinary Members 
on the roll of the Society at the close of 1932 was 452 as against 
519 at the close of 1931, a net decrease of 67 during the year, 
This is the fourth annual decrease in membership in succession, 
although the decrease is 10 less than that of the year before. 
At the end of the year the total was almost equal to that at 
the end of 1925, and is still 115 higher than at the end of 1923 
which was the Society’s latest low-ebb time in point of 


membership. 
(2) Gains and losses—These were as follows during the 
year :-— 
Gains. Losses. 

New cleotions ste .. 21) Application withdrawn aA i 
Elections lapsed eee we 
Elections carried forward .. &% 
Deaths ‘ eee -- 5 
Resignations un mS 
Rule ! 33 os ee er 
Rule 40 sp" pe caw 8 

Total via). Total ay Sait 


i¢ 
> 





Initial total 519 ; net loss 67; final total 452,00 


(3) General.—The continued loss of 1 
1932 has been foreseen in the previous years” 
hope is entertained that ee the ae two or three fi 
ditions will materially im As. ong. fodiare 
crisis persists in the world cig Asiatic 5 i 
share the fate oF most similar Soci ie Li 
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the use of the Rooms of the Society and the daily facilities 
of its Library. The resident total remained almost the same, 
which is a matter of some satisfaction. 

(4) Rule 38.—This Rule, dealing with members whose 
subseriptions are in arrears, was again strictly applied and 
the names of no less than 21 Members were consequently re- 
moved from the roll for this cause. This number is exceptionally 
and regrettably large—higher than at any time during the 
last ten years. <A simple postcard from such Members as have 
lost interest in the Society or who find it, for whatever reason, 
inconvenient to continue their membership, is sufficient to 
regularise their resignation. To be removed from the member- 
ship register for non-payment of dues is not dignified and debars 
the defaulting Member from any future re-entry in the Society 
unless he pays all arrears and such further subscriptions as he 
would have been chargeable with under the Rules if his member- 
ship had continued. In several cases such defaulters have 
later found cause for regret for not having properly resigned 
and for having allowed their membership to lapse. There is 
in this matter still considerable slackness. 

(5) Membership List.—The customary and very necessary 
detailed cross-check of the membership lists with the member- 
ship card index was made at the end of the year. 

(6) Non-resident Members.—Their total at the end of 
the year was 126, leaving more than ever room for substantial 
expansion. 

(7) Life-members—The total of our Life-members has 
increased by 2 and now stands at 54. None were lost by death ; 
and two Ordinary Members compounded during the year. We 
again press upon the older Members of about 20 vears’ standing, 
or over, the desirability of compounding for a life-membership. 
After such a long participation in our work the compounding 
fee is relatively small, and a most valued asset to the Society 
is the continued presence in its ranks of those old friends and 
colleagues who have so long shared its labours and have helped 
to bear its burdens. Especially those who after an honourable 
eareer in India retire to Europe should maintain their con- 
nection with the Society at a relatively small cost to themselves 
but to the great satisfaction of those who continue the work 
in India. | 

(8) Deaths —This vear the loss to the Society by death 
has been less heavy than the year before. Amongst the distin- 
guished and specially valued Members lost to us, whose 
memory will be cherished, and for whose departure the Society 
is the poorer, the following may be mentioned :— 

Vepin Chandra Rai (Ordinary Member, 1880, Senior Member 
_ of the Society). | 
Geo. B. MacNair (Ordinary Member, L930). 
R. Douglas (Ordinary Member, 1930). Assnssinated. 
— ie 
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2. Associate Members. 


(1) During 1932 no new Associate Members were elected 
_ but three already on the roll were re-elected for a further period 
of five years whilst in one case the period of membership was 
not so renewed. ad 
(2) The present number stands at 7; statutory maxi- 
mum 15. 


3. Special Honorary Centenary Members. 


(1) Our only surviving Special Honorary Centenary Member 
still remains with us. 


4. Institutional Members. 


(1) During the year no Institutions were newly admitted 
to this class of membership. Their total number is 5. 


5. Ordinary Fellows. *n 


(1) At the Annual Meeting held on the Ist February, 
1932, the following Member was elected an Ordinary Fellow :— 
M. J. Bacot. | 
(2) Two Fellows were lost under the provisions of Rule 38. 
Sir Abdulla A. Suhrawardy (1918). 
Dr. G. N. Mukhopadhyaya (1925). - 
(3) At the end of 1932 the number of Ordinary Fellows _ 
was 45; statutory maximum 950. yi, 








A} D ey tS. eam 
(2) One 

: Dr. W. Caland (1030). 

(3) At the end of 1932 the : 


SERRE 
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8. Condolences. 


(1) The Council expressed condolences to the relatives 
of the following distinguished personalities deceased during 
the year :— | 


Dr. W. Caland, Honorary Fellow of the Society. 
pS Sir Ronald Ross, a recipient of the Barclay Memorial Medal. 


9. Council. 


(1) The Council met 11 times during the year. The atten- 
dance averaged 8 of the 19 component members. 


(2) The following resolutions of thanks were passed by 
Me the Council :— 


To the Hon'ble Sir B. L. Mitter for his presentations to the 
Society of the Full Power granted to him by his Majesty to 
represent the Empire of India at the League of Nations. 
To Dr. Gilbert P. Whitley and Dr. 8. L. Hora for the presenta- 
= tion to the Society of a valuable autograph MS. of Hamilton 
Buchanan on the Fishes of Lower Bengal. 
' To Dr. Brahmachari and Mr. James Insch for meeting the cost 
. of the purchase of a Dictionary of the living High Russian 
Language. 
Sny the outgoing members of Council for the services rendered 
by them to the Society. 
To Dr, Brahmachari for the valuable services rendered by 
him to the Society as Acting President, and for the com- 
* pletion of the set of photographs of the past Presidents of 
_ the Society presented by him. 
To President, Sir C. C. Ghose, for his offer to cdofray the ex- 
eI TO: of light refreshments to the Members of the Society 
.* oe DE ees the Monthly General Meetings. 
ime es "Ta Dr. B. C. Law for his presentation to the Society of an 
enlarged coloured photograph of the late MM. H. P. Shastri. 
. Vee To Mr. Jarnes Insch for the valuable services rendered by him 
ee EC aee oy eed LT eee by his unstinted labour and profitable advico 
, ts Honorary Treasurer. 
To Sin J. C. Coyajee for his presentation to the Society of an 
| edition of Swedenborg’s works in 28 volumes. 






re. Brahmachari for the presentation to the Society of 
Pe | Le Pee a marble bust of Dr. Brahmachari. 

+ imerale, 4 hs r. C. W. Gurner for his prone to the Society of a 
a = rset ‘of the Joleenge: of the Hellenic Society, Great Britain. 
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(2) Absences other than those mentioned above were -— 


Mr, Gurner, from 7-4-32 to the end of the vear. 


= 


Dr. Jenkins, from 1-4-32 to the end of the vear. 

Sir David Evra, from 4-5-3832 to 1-11.32. f 

Mr. Fawcus, from 20-4-32 to 1-11-32. 

Dr. Fermor, from 4-5-3832 to 16-11-39. 

Sir C. C. Ghose, from 10-5-32 to 29-5-32, from 2-10-32 to 
13-11-32 and from 15-12-32 to the end of the venr. 

Sir J, C. Coyvajee, from 26-5-32 to the end of the vear. 

Mr. Mahfurziutl Hag, from 15-5.32 te [7.39 and from 1-L0-32 
to 1-11.32. 

Dr. Brahmachari, trom 29-5-32 to 27-6-32. 

Dr. Guha, from 9-5-32 to 1L0-7-32 and from 1-12-32 to 15-12-32. 

Col. Sewell, from 1-1-32 to 22.09.32. 


1l. Committees of Council. 


(1) The Standing Committees of Council during the year, 
namely the Finance, Publication, and Library Committees, 
met monthly, except in September. 

(2) Special Committees were appointed, one to address 
the Government of India on behalf of the Society on the pro- 
posal to abolish the post of Director, Zoological Survey of 
India, and another to enquire into, and report on, the delay 
in the issue of the Society's Journal, and also to devise means 
to speed up the publication and to make good the arrears. 

The Society. having originally furnished important and 
valuable material to the collections under the custody of the 
Zoological Survey of India in the Indian Museum and being 
directly interested in their proper preservation, views the pro- 
posed abolition of the post of Director with grave apprehension. 

The Journal Committee under the active leadership of 
Dr. S. L. Hora, had already achieved considerable results by 
the end of the year. 


12. Finance Committee. 


(1) The Finance Committee continued during the year 
to meet on dates different from, and a few days prior to, 
those of the Council Meetings. 

(2) A Special Meeting to frame the budget for the next 
year was held in December. 


13. Office. 


(1) General Secretary —The General Secretary continued 
to perform the amalgamated duties of Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary and was not absent on leave during the year. He — 
completed his tenth year of office and for the first time dur 
that period was obliged, for reason of health, to give up 
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pointedly brought home the fact that a large portion of the 
work | of previous years had been accomplished by working 
overtime, which this year for the first time it was no longer 
found possible to give. This led to immediate results of arrears 
and complications. In previous reports reference has been 
made more than once to the small margin of leisure in the 
Society's office, so indispensable for smooth working and creative 
activity as against mere routine action. 

(2) Staff—For the first time in many years not a single 
change in the office staff of the Society has to be recorded. 
Attendance and spirit was generally satisfactory, but much 
greater initiative on the part of the individual members re- 
mains called for. Qualitative improvement is still desirable 
im many ways. Other general considerations concerning the 
staff have been detailed in previous reports and, not having 
changed, need no repetition this year. 

(3) Subordinate Staff—In the subordinate staff the usual 
minor changes took place which do not call for comment. 

(4) Correspondence.—The difficulties of this part of the 
work of the office have been fully described in several previous 
reports and there is no sign of their diminishing. In a way the 
office of the Society is almost a Secretariat without having a 
Secretariat staff. For the reason detailed in the first paragraph 
of this section there was a falling off in correspondence and only 
2,163 letters went out, the lowest recorded total since 1923. 
The most difficult period in this respect occurs from November 
to February. In November and December the office is very 
severely pressed by work for the Indian Science Congress and in 
January by work connected with the winding up of the affairs 
of the year, the preparation of the annual report, and the 
annual meeting. During this winter period correspondence 
falls behind and by the time it is once more caught up a new 
period of pressure occurs. The General Secretary has written 
in his decennial period of office nearly 30,000 letters and dealt 
with an equal number of incoming ones, the bulk almost re- 
presenting that of an Lncyclopedia Britannica. For years 
only one typist was at his disposal and all the letters had to be 
drafted by his own hand. During this last year a stenographer 
has come to facilitate the work, and this improved matters greatly. 
But correspondence is not decreasing in any direction and will 

_ remain one of the great problems before the Society. Its volume 
would expand immediately when more and fuller letters could 
be sent out. As it is, the Society’s capacity to deal with this 

work limits it, but not the demand and not the measure of 
desirability, | 

(5) Couneil Circalars.—The number of Council and Com- 

mittee circulars issued during 1932 was exactly the same as in 

, the previous year, namely 126. The very important activity 

of collecting all Council circulars of the year, together with 
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all relative documents into separate volumes, was continued, 
and two further volumes for 1926 and 1931 were added to 
the series which now comprises 6 volumes. Two further 
volumes, for 1932 and 1925, are almost ready for binding. 

(6) Files — During the year intermittent work was con- 

tinued with regard to our files. old and new, but no real pro- 
gress can be reported. On the other hand an enormous mass 
of miscellaneous old matter, the inchoate accumulation of more 
than half a century, has received close attention and a great 
number of valuable items have been retrieved from the mass. 
We refer to the paragraph under this sub-heading in the previous 
report, 
. (7) Stock-room.—Very little attention was given this year 
to the labelling, bundling, and registration of the contents of the 
stock-room. ie has been previously reported, the main work 
has been performed, but the publications of the year and 
certain residuals are still to be dealt with in order to complete 
the work. These residuals will be taken up as soon as time can 
be found for it. Several odds and ends have still to be gathered 
up. 

(8) Distribution.—No change was made in the mode of 
distribution of our publications and notices. An appreciable 
amount of issues of the Bibliotheca Indica was again distributed 
during the year, 

(9) Addresses.—The printed address labels remained in 
use and the system of constant revision and addition which 
has been adopted enables us to keep the printed addresses up- 
to-date month by month. wry 

(10) Card Register—The card registers of the Society's 
membership and of that of the Indian Science Congress were 
kept up-to-date and checked at the close of the year, eae 

(11) Stationery—As the administration regarding this — 
item is now satisfactorily arranged, the subject « oes not call 
for special remarks. 770%. 

(12) Circulars and Forms.—The num printed: = 
during the year was 52, bei ear be ore. : 
About Rs. 768 were expen RGF) ae aa nS 

(13) Office Furniture —A new block cabine was acquired, 
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Society cause demands to be made on it which its financial 
yosition does not enable it to cope with to the fullest extent. 
Vork to be performed, and performed well, demands staff— 
qualified staff—and a staff means salaries. In the year under 
review a total expenditure of nearly Rs. 55,000 included over 
Rs. 31,000 under the head of salaries and allowances, which 
is an enormous proportion. Yet the actual expenditure might. 
without waste, be much higher, If the present financial 
depression continues and if cuts in Government grants are 
maintained or even increased, the problem of how to find the 
required money will become even more acute, and the question 
has to be very seriously considered whether the Society can go 
on spending as much on its staff as it does at present. For 
two years already no increment of pay has been given to the 
members of the staff, and now the question becomes urgent 
whether even more drastic steps may not have to be taken, either 
by a reduction of salaries or a reduction of staff. Since the 
Society's correspondence is already inadequate to the demand 
and the question of the expense incurred on publications has 
become a very grave one, not to speak of desirable expenditure 
on the library, this problem is a matter of considerable appre- 
hension and will have to be tackled definitely unless conditions 
improve. The demands of our Members, of the public, and of 
our scholarly relations throughout the world, are very great, 
and Members should clearly realise that the productive capa- 
city of the oftice has its limits fixed by the Society's financial 
resources. 


14. Rules and Regulations. 


During the year no changes were made in the Rules and 
Regulations of the Society, The Regulations framed last 
year for the award of the Paul Johannes Briihl Memorial Medal 
were confirmed by the Society. 


15. Indian Science Congress. 


, MSe., L.E.S., Professor of Botany, Government College. 
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abstracts sent in for reading to the Congress numbered this vear 
693 as against 699 last year. ‘ 

(4) ddministration.—Dunring the latter months of the 
vear the usual administrative work for the Congress in con- 
nection with the next Session (‘Twentieth Congress) to be held 
in Patna was performed by the Society's office, which also 
attended to the general administration of the Congress when 
this is not in session. 

(5) Programme and Abstracts —As in the previous years 
the programme of the meeting and the abstracts were sent. 
as far as was practicable, by post to all Members who had 
applied for membership before the date of their publication. 
This year this date was again late, the 15th December, leaving 
not much more than a barely sufficient margin of time to reach 
distant Members before their departure for Patna. Though 
there was this yvear still some amount of very late enrolment 
there was a decided improvement in this respect, no doubt, 
chietly due to the new rules now in force. 

(6) Finance——The Congress finances remained separate 
from those of the Society. R 

(7) General Secretaries.—The General Secretaries to the 
Congress were Prof. 5. P. Agharkar and Prof. H. B. Dunnicliff 
as in the previous year, whilst towards the end of the year 
Mr. W. D. West succeeded Prof. H. B. Dunnicliff. 

(8) Meprints.—The Society did not proceed further during 
the year with the reprint of old issues of Proceedings but a 
reprint of those of the 3rd Congress is in type and will be pub- 
lished during the ensuing year. The continuation of the 
series of reprints depends on more favourable financial con- 
ditions. 

(9) Constitution.—The new constitution adopted in the 
eighteenth meeting of the Congress worked smoothly and 
facilitated in many ways the administrative work performed 
by the Society. The amount of labour that has to be given 
to the preparation of the Congress and its Proceedings is in 
no way diminishing and remains considerable, tending to crowd 
out, during November and December, the Society's own 
activities as far as the office is concerned. 

In two respects much immediate improvement is still to 
be made. Supply of copy of abstracts and Presidential 
Addresses shail. be speeded up and the abstracts themselves 
need more careful editing before they come to the Society 
to be forwarded to the press for composition. The formation 
of a standing body of sub-editors might well be considered. 
Such a body would create a tradition which would enable 
continuity to be arrived at and would generally make for 
quicker and more reliable work. | Sights 
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16. Indian Museum. 


| (1) The Society's representative on the Board of Trustees 
of the Indian Museum, under the Indian Museum Act, X of 
1910, continued to be Raj Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur 


who was re-appointed as such for a further period of three 
years. 


17. Kamala Lectureship. 


(1) The vacant place of a nominee of the Council to serve 
on the Election Committee of the Kamala Lectureship, ad- 
ministered by the Calcutta University, which had arisen through 
the death of MM. Haraprasad Shastri, last year, was filled by the 
nomination of Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur. 


18. Deputations. 


(1) The following invitations to send representatives 
to various functions were received as follows :-— 

(i) Ninth International Congress for the History of Medicine, 

Bucharest, Septernber, 1932. 
(ii) International Congress of Mathematics, Zunch, September, 

1932. 

(iii) German Society for Natural History and Ethnography in 
Tokyo, celobration commemorating the 60th Anniversary 

of the Foundation of the Society, Mareh, 1935. 


19. Honours. 


(1) Amongst the Honours conferred during the year several 
were, as usual, bestowed on members of the Society. Mr. Alfred 
Watson and Lt.-Col. Hasan Suhrawardy received the honour of 
Knighthood. Sir J. P. Thompson received the K.C.S.I., and 
the Hon’ble Mr. B. K. Basu received the CLE. 


20. Congratulations. 


(1) The Society sent its cordial congratulations to Dr. Baini 
Prashad on the occasion of his election as an Honorary Member 
of the California Academy of Science, San Francisco, and again 
on the occasion of the publication of his volume on the 
Pelecypoda in Prof. Weber’s series on the scientific results of 
the Siboga Expedition. | 

(2). tulations were also sent to several of the above 
recipients of Civic Honours. 


Pete 21. Visits. 
(1) During the year the Society was again visited by a 
number of distinguished persons from various of 


the world. Asia contributed visitors from India and Java. 


 .. 
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Europe contributed visitors from Germany, Hungary, England, 
France, and Sweden. The United States of America and South 
Africa were also represented, The visitors, as usual. represented 
the most diverse branches of scholarship. A valued visitor 
was the Hon'ble Mr. C. Zaftrulla Khan, Member for Education, 
Health and Lands, Government of India. 


22. H.E. the Governor of Bengal. 


(1) The incoming Governor of Bengal, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Anderson, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.LE., graciously accepted 
the invitation extended to him to accept the Office of Patron 
of the Society, jointly with H.E. the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 


23. Social Functions. 


(lL) On March the Ist, the President of the Society gave an 
At Home to meet H.E. Colonel Sir Francis Stanley Jeckean 
Patron of the Society and Governor of Bengal, on the eve of 
his relinquishing office and departure from India. His Excel- 
lency was accompanied by Her Excellency Lady Jackson. A 
select gathering attended to bid farewell to Their Excellencies. 
and the meeting was a most successful function. The Council 
expressed its thanks to Sir C. C. Ghose for providing the enter- 
tainment. | pets, 

(2) Sir C. C. Ghose also generously enabled the Society to 


maintain the ancient practice of providing light refreshments 


to the Members present before the General Meetings. Tike 
24. Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 


(1) The annual prize for 1931, for research in Geology and — 
An the 
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26. Sir William Jones Memorial Medal. 


(1) The next (biennial) award of the Sir William Jones 
Memorial Medal, for 1932, for Asiatic Researches in Philosophy, 
Literature, and History, will be announced in the Annual 
Meeting in February, 1933. 


27. Annandale Memorial Medal. 


(1) The next (triennial) award, for important contributions 
to the study of Anthropology in Asia, will be announced in 
the Annual Meeting in February, 1934. 


28. Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal. 


(1) The next (triennial) award of the Joy Gobind Law 

Memorial Medal, for 1932, for conspicuously important work 

— ~—s on Zoology in Asia, will be announced in the Annual Meeting” 
in February, 1933. 


29. Paul Johannes Briihl Memorial Medal. 


A+y (1) The first (triennial) award of the medal for important 
contributions to the study of Asiatic Botany was made to 
Reverend Ethelbert Blatter, 5.J. 
te (2) The next award will be announced in the Annual 
Meeting in February, 1935. 


= 


et ee 80. Calcutta Indian Science Congress Prize. 
mere (ly) The first award is to be made in connection with the 
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balance of about six thousand rupees. At the same time the 
Building Repairs Fund has been credited with two thousand 
rupees during the year and as this measure will be r repeated 
during coming years there should be at the end of three vears 
sufficient money in this fund to meet the regular triennial 
repairs. 


32. Accommodation. 


(1) ‘The old problems still needing attention are: the 
provision of a set of small work-rooms for various uses, fore- 
most of all for the archives and the editorial work of the Society, 
extension of the steel shelving in the Library and better shelving 
in the stock-rooms. But, as remarked before, a menacing 
cloud on the horizon is, above all, the fact that our library 
rooms are gradually being filled and that the need of extension 
of the space available for the stacking of books becomes daily 
more imminent. We do not yet see where to gain the addi- 
tional accommodation. 


oo. Artistic and Historical Possessions. 


‘l) In commemoration of the termination of the Kashmiri 
Inctionary (Bibliotheca Indica) by Sir George Grierson, a 
veteran Member who joined the Society in 1876 and is now 

83 years of age, the Council decided to show its regard for this 
great linguist and great friend by raising a memorial to him 
in the Rooms of the Society. The Council subscribed the 
necessary amount and commissioned an Italian artist, Signor 
A. Marzollo, to execute a terra-cotta bust of Sir George. The 
very successful and artistic bust was received towards the 
end of the vear and has been installed in the Council Room. 

(2) Mrs. Brahmachari presented to the Society an extremely 
life-like marble bust of her husband, Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, 
& past President and an old Member of the Society, and the 
holder of several offices on the Council for m a years past. 
The bust executed by the same artist, A. Marzollo, was grate- 
fully accepted and has been installed in the main hall of the 
building. 

(3) Dr. B, C. Law presented the Society with a life-size 
coloured photograph of the late MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 
This striking portrait has been gratefully accepted and has 
been hung in the Society’s Rooms. 


34. Presentations, Donations, and Legacies. “4 


(1) Exeept for the presentations aneoee under the 
previous h and those to be mentioned under ac 
no presentations, donations or legacies, were unhappily f betate 
coming. Does no tate eh ‘of the Society ? “toa ‘Ue 
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$5. Library. 


(l) Permanent Library Endowment Fund.—The fund re- 
ceived no further donations during the year. The total invested 
capital remained (face value) Rs. 12.000 in 34 per cent. Govern- 
ment paper. The accumulated interest will permit the purchase 
of one further paper to the face value of Rs. 1,000 during next 
year. The total investments in 3} per cent. paper have to reach 
the face value of Rs. 30,000 before income from the fund can be 
utilized for library expenditure. We recommend this fund 
to our well-wishers. 

(2) Accessions.—The accessions to the Library during the 
year, exclusive of about 200 periodicals received through ex- 
change or otherwise, numbered 216 volumes, out of which 84 
were purchased and 132 were acquired by presentation. 

The allocation for the purchase of books for the year was 
Rs, 2,500, but actually an amount of Rs. 2,174 was spent. For 
the new vear the grant has been decreased by Rs. 500 and 
fixed at Rs. 2,000. This decrease is regretted but cannot be 
avoided. 

The more important items of presentation are given below. 

Mr. C. W. Gurner presented the British Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, Vols. 41-51. We also received through the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, on behalf of Sir J. C. Coyajee, a set of the 
works of Swedenborg in 28 volumes. Dr. Whitley of Sydney, 
Australia, presented through Dr, Hora a valuable autograph 
manuscript of Hamilton Buchanan, in Latin, on the Fishes 
of Lower Bengal. 

The more important presentations received are given 
below :— 


Presentations of Interest :— 


(l) Francis Buchanan Hamilton: Piscium Bengale Inferi- 
oris Delineationes (Ms.}. (Dr. S. L. Hora on behalf of 
Mr. G. P. Whitley.) 
(2) Henry Cousens: Somanatha. Calcutta, 1931. (Govt. of 
India 
(3) A. N. J. oth. 4. Th. van Der Hoop: Megalithic Remains in 
South-Sumatra, Zutphen, n.d. (Author.) 
(4) Mubaromad Hamid: List of Ancient Monuments in Bihar 
and Orissa. Calcutta, 1931. (Gowt. of India.) 
(5) N.J. Krom : Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis. The Hague, 
1O3t. (Publishers.) 
(6) John Ashton 2 es Creatures in Zoology. New York, 
hy) ws md. (Dr. 3. Hora.) 
ee oh (7) Manoranjan eee : KRock-paintings of prehistoric Times. 
wines: “ha. Caleutta, 1932. (Govt. of India.) 
(8) Sir Edward Maclagan: The Jesuits and the Great Mogul. 
is {Se 1932, (Publishers.) 
: (9) N. ganee _ Parry : Sin Lakhers, London, 1932. (Assam 


inistration. 
G. Dandos Lroatolo di vedere Paris, 1932. (Author.) 
ah ia Ali fuente: Memoirs Gaur and Shes all 
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(12) Saktisangama Tantra. Vol. I. Baroda, 1932. (Gaekwad’ 
Oriental Ser., Vol. 61.) (Oriental Inst., Baroda} 

(13) Sir John Marshall: Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civiliza- 
tion, 3 vols. London, 1931. (Govt. of India.) 


Of special interest are the new accessions which represent 
works produced by Members of the Society. These were partly 
acquired by presentation and partly by purchase. The follow- 
ing may be mentioned :— 


Accessions of works written by Members :— 
(1) St. Kramrisch: Pala and Sena Seulptures. Calcutta, 
1929. (Author.) 
(2) B. C. Law: Geography of Early Buddhism. London, 
1932. (Author.) 
(3) B. M. Barua: Gaya and Buddha-Gaya. Caleutta, 1931. 
(Purchased. ) 
’ (4) B. Prashad: Pelecypoda of the Siboga Expedition, 
Leyden, 1932. (Purchased.) 
(5) B. T. Bhattacharya: An Introduction to Buddhist Eso- 
terism. Mysore, 1932. (Purchased.) 
(6) M. Mahfuzul Haq: Persian Diwan of Kamran. Calcutta, 
1920. (Author.) 
(7) N. Roerich: Realm of Light. New York, 1931. Spach gaia 
(8) K. C. De. Report on the Fisheries of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shillong, 1910, (Author,) 


(3) Accessions Lists.—For reasons of economy and hecause 
accessions must for the moment remain less numerous than 
before, it is intended to publish the lists of additions to the 
library only once a year. The list for 1932isin the press. 

(4) Preservation.—The use of nim leaves and the practice _ 
of dusting the volumes with an insecticide powder nog con- 
tinued. i alle 

(5) Binding—During the year 660 units, incl gz bo 

phlets, and periodicals, were bound at a cost of R | | 
out of cores budget allowance of Rs. 800 sanctioned oe the a as 
c Since 1923 about 12.260 units have been bound, a Faq-~ +". 
tically all arrears in binding have now been ma 
suites, if the Society does not ; Sean allow itself 
in this respect, binding will be on the whole | 
accessions and poner ele | 
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The Librarian reports that our available shelving space 
for printed books is rapidly coming to an end. This will in the 
near future constitute a serious problem. 

(9) Finance.—The report of two vears ago stated as 
follows :— , 

‘Attention should once more be drawn to the fact that 
a sum of Rs. 4,000 annually, which constitutes the utmost 
limit which the Society at present can devote to purchase and 
binding of books, is entirely inadequate to build up or to main- 
tain a first-class library. Administration and upkeep of our 
present collection demand at least an equal amount annually, 
and the total expenditure is a heavy burden on the Society's 
yearly budget. It is impossible to stress*%sufficiently the neces- 
sity for the speedy creation of a considerable endowment fund 
for our library. We have made a beginning, but that beginning 
is small. We need the generous help of all friends interested 
in our work and in learning in India, to make the little twig 

recently planted grow rapidly into a sheltering banian.’ 

For 1931 the allocation of Rs. 4,000 were reduced to 

Rs. 3,300. For 1932 this sum was again reduced to Rs. 2,800 
and now for 1933 again to Rs. 2,000. Comment is superfluous. 
Aare . 


36. Finance. 


(1) Appendix III contains the usual statements showing 
the Society’s accounts for 1932. No change has been made 
in the form of their presentation since the previous year. No 
new statement occurs. 

(2) One statement, still carried over without change from 
ae: _ the previous year pending final ascertainment of commitments, 


the _Royal Society 
-——s Asiatic Society of Bengal to the Royal Society in respect of 
a this fund. The position is of considerable obscurity and needs 
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(5) With regard to the various funds connected with the 
award of gold memorial medals by the Society a difficulty arose 
during the year owing to the enhanced and unforeseen rise 
of the price of gold. Some of the endowments are now no 
longer sufficient to provide from their income a gold medal 
of the size of the existing dies at the prescribed intervals, The 
matter has been scrutinized by the Finance Committee and 
Council, and it has become evident that in future an adequate 
margin will have to be provided for in the case of similar endow- 
ments being accepted by the Society. Periodical renewal of 
the dies has also to be contemplated. The matter is still under 
consideration in so far as the present endowments are con- 
cerned. . 

(6) Statement No. 28 shows the balance sheet of the 
Society and of the different funds administered by and through 
iti. 

(7) The funds belonging to, or administered by, the Society 
may be classified as follows : 

(a) General Fund. 

(i) Permanent Reserve. 

(u) Working Balance. 
(6) Specific Funds belonging to the*Society. 
(c) Funds administered by the Society. 





At the end of the year, the position of these funds, as 
compared with their position at the end of 1931, was as follows :—-_ 
Face Market Face Market 
Value. Value. Value. Value. 
3ist Dec., lst Dec., Slat Dec., 3lst Dee., 
1931. L931, 1932. 1932.05 
1. General Fund .. 2,96,900 1,658,600 3,06,600 2,333,600 
(a) Permanent Reserve 2,.46,500 1,29,040 2,47,700 1,82,130 — 
(6) Werking Balance .. 50,400 39,560 46,000 41,500 — 
2. Specific Funds belonging to Shs b ee a 








the Society -. a 49,200 36,700 38,000 35,300 _ 
3. Funds administered by the PO ee eo. yak ae 
Society “ se 30,300 23,500 30,300 27,500 if 
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Ks. 1,200 belonging to the Temporary Reserve of the working 
balance whilst a cash balance of Rs. 52-3 is being carried over 
to the ensuing year, for adjustment under this head. 

(9) On account of financial stringency the Government of 
Bengal was obliged to make a cut of 20 per cent. in all grants 
made to the Society. 

The Society received the following grants from the above 
Government :— 





For Ra, Statement. 
Journals .. = Ae 1,600 l 
O.P. Fund, No. I a -. 8.400 2 
O.P. Fund, No. 2 ime 5% 2 400 3 
12,400 





The two usual grants from the Government of Bengal 
with regard to the Sanskrit Manuscript Fund Account were 
not received. ‘They are a grant of Rs. 3,600 for the collection, 
preservation, and cataloguing of Sanskrit Manuscripts, and a 
grant of Rs. 3,200 for research work in connection with the 
history of religion, usage, and folk-lore in Bengal. 

As some doubt had arisen whether these two grants had 
been sufficiently correctly styled in the Society’s financial 
statements for the last few years the question has been con- 
sidered by the Government who soon after the close of the 
year generously sanctioned their payment, subject to the 
general reduction of 20 per cent. 

The Government of India Grant of Rs. 5,000 for the Arabic 
and Persian Manuscripts and Cataloguing Fund was received 
in full and mention has been made of this in Statement No. 5. 
The Government of India have generously decided not to make 
a reduction in the grant for the year. 

(10) The income derived from advertising during the year 
amounted to Rs. 9,600. 

(11) The temporary investments of funds in Fixed Deposit 
and Savings Bank are shown in Statements Nos. 23 and 24. 
Amounts set aside for earmarked expenditure are shown in 
Statement No. 16. 

(12) Statement No. 21 gives an account of the amounts 
due to and by the Society for membership subscriptions, sales 
of publications, and contingent charges. | 

~ (13) The Government Securities shown in Statement No. 26 
re held in safe custody by the Imperial Bank, Park Street 
h. There was a very substantial appreciation of all the 


Government Securities held at the end of the year amounting 


to Rs. 67,263, affecting to that extent the book assets of the 


e 
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year were as fol 


(14) The budget estimates for 1932 and the actuals for the 
» as follows :-— PAE 
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Estimates, Receipts. Expenditure. 
Rs. Re. 
Ordinary os ~« 59,000 50.000 
Extraordinary oe < 850 850 
Torar .. 59,850 59,850 
Actuals. 
Ordinary = «> #09,876 54,825 
Extraordinary oie ; 900 SO 
TOTAL -. 56,776 55,728 


Of the receipts a sum of Rs. 900, derived from entrance - 
fees and compounding fees, is classed as extraordi and is 
not available for expenditure as it has to be transferred to the 
Permanent Reserve. 

A sum of Rs. 5,000 budgeted for the indispensable increase 
of the Endowment Fund had to be deflected towards expendi- 
ture on the publication of the Journal and the Memoirs dunn b 
the next year. The Council was reluctantly forced to suspen 
for the year the intended addition to the Permanent Reserve 
Fund in accordance with the policy inaugurated only two years 
ago. 

. The ordinary income was about Rs. 3,100 less than 
estimated ; this is practically accounted for by diminution m 
income under the headings membership subscriptions and sales 
of publications. 

On the expenditure side salaries absorbed about Rs. 600, | 
and building repairs about Rs. 450 more than was estimated. : 
On the other hand some savings were effected under Var1OUs: thi 
items of expenditure in the budget. . | 

The income from tem investments oe Heath ass 
amounted to Rs. 1,254, about Rs. 900 less than’ t thyme fo 
on account of the smallness of interest rates on. 

: The ordinary income was about Rs. 1, O48 a 
ture if the suspension of the cesarean 
Rs. 5,000 be left out of account. 8. eae 

(15) The year’s w shows an improyvem 
net balance ES S100 9c Somme d to th 
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Buvort Estrmare ror 1933. 
i Ordinary Receipts. 


—Anterest on Investments and Deposit« 
Advertising = * 
Annual Grant i. a. 


 Miscellancous , 
-Members® Subscriptions .. te 
Publications, Sales, and Subscriptions 
_ Proportionate Share from Funds lis 

Assam Government Allowance for 


. Rent . . “* 
© 
.. x TOTAL s 
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® é nas ¢ A 
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Extraordinary Receipts. 








Rs. Ke. Rs. 
By Fees 
by Admission Fees ‘ >. sou 480 Soo 
by Compounding Fees ++ SOO 420 $00 
by Institutional Membership 
Registration Feos .. ee 50 no 
TOTAL o's S5U OU SiO 





eee 





Extraordinary Expenditure. 





Rs. Rs, iis. 
To Permanent Reserve 
by Admission Fees  .. a Bi) 4380) 500 
by Compounding Fees oe 300) 20 300 
by Inatitutional Membership 
Registration Fees aie 50 50 
Toran oe S50 OM) S50 











(17) The Society enjoyed during the first part of the year 
the valuable services of Mr. James Insch as its Honorary 
Treasurer and after his departure from India welcomed back 
Mr. K. C. Mahindra in the responsible office. 

(18) The next financial year will be one of considerable 
difficulty to the Society. 

The various grants received from the Government of 
Bengal have been cut down by 20 per cent. and we express our 
great appreciation to the Government that no greater cut has 
been made in view of the Government's financial difficulties- 
The grant from the Government of India was not diminished at 
all, which calls for our gratitude. 

There was again a decrease in the proceeds from sales of 
books by another Rs. 800, The proceeds fell about Rs. 2,000 
below the very reduced estimate for the year. 

* The very cautious budget estimates of last year produced 
the desired result that no actual deficit occurred, though the 
strengthening of the reserve had to be left over. 

It is evident that the Society's financial position will not 
be satisfactory unless the permanent reserve is increased by 
several lakhs. The Publication Fund should have a permanent 
capital of at least three lakhs. The Library one of two lakhs. 
The Bibliotheca Indica one of at least one lakh, and there should 
also be a fund of at least one lakh of rupees to provide for 
extended free exchange of our Journal. These are the main 














items but they do not exhaust the desiderata. SA Pag 
It is exceedingly strange that this oldest scholarly Institute — 
on the Continent of Asia, which next year will have existed for 
a period of a century and a half and which has produced such 
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fruitful work throughout its long career, has never received 
& great capital donation or legacy to help its work. Let us 
hope that the fourth half-century of its existence may bring an 
improvement in this respect. 


37. Publications. 


(Ll) Jouwrnal.—Of the Journal and Proceedings, Vols. XXV 
and XXVI for 1929 and 1930, respectively, three numbers 
were jssued aggregating 448 pages and 5 plates. 

_ Of late years considerable delay has occurred in the publica- 
tion of the Journal, which has gradually accumulated to such 
an extent as to engage the very serious consideration of the 
Council. Late in the year a special Sub-Committee was appoint- 
ed by the Council to expedite the issue of the periodical, to take 
steps to make good the arrears, and to submit a report on the 
whole matter, considering causes and remedies. The Sub- 
Committee, under the active leadership of Dr. 5. L. Hora, has 
made appreciable progress, and has prepared one further number 
for issue early in January, as well as taken steps to enable the 
issue of further numbers in rapid succession. 

From the preliminary scrutiny of the problem it is already 
evident that much material has been received and has been 
accepted for publication in an inadequate state of preparation 
for the press by the authors, and that better preliminary editorial 
preparation of the material received for publication is called 
for—both with regard to the text and to the illustrations, The 
variety of matter published in the Journal is so great that no 
single scholar is competent to deal with all of it in an expert 
manner, In this respect the Asiatic Society of Bengal has 
difficulties to contend with which do not exist for societies whose 
publications range over a more restricted field or which have the 
assistance of numerous experts in the various branches of 


A second great difficulty is the financial one. Printing 
has become more costly of late years, and the Society belongas 
to that minority of institutions which for many years have’ 
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is reserved. Two or three further numbers will complete the 
volume which now has progressed to page 423. 

(3) Material in hand—An appreciable amount of material 
is in hand for the Journal but it is not quite certain whether 
there is sufficient reserve material to bring the Journal up-to- 
date in volumes of the usual bulk without new papers coming 
in. 
(4) Indian Seience Congress.—The Proceedings of the 19th 
Indian Science Congress, consisting of 580 pages and 13 plates, 
were published during the year, 

(5) Special Publications.—No special publications were 
issued during the year. 

(6) Sales.—The sales of publications were subject to a 
further drop and fell to about Rs. 800 below the proceeds of the 
rear before. A sum of Rs. 4,028 was realised, being almost 

s. 2,000 below the budget estimate. This is a matter of very 
anxious concern. 

(7) Papenditure.—The expenditure on Journal and Memoirs 
was about Rs. 4.245 and for the ensuing vear the necessity for 
providing more than double that amount has been foreseen * 
and provided for in the budget. 


38. The Baptist Mission Press. 


(1) Under the capable superintendence of Mr. P. Knight — 
the Baptist Mission Press continued to act as our chief printers | 
and again gave invaluable assistance and maintained closest — 
co-operation. s Pe ee 
39. Agencies. x0 x 
(1) Our European and Indian Agents remained the same ee hf: 
throughout the year. #4 wey 


40. Exchange of Publications. ihe cat lire . i” 
Ss oi SS ee 
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(1) The present exchange list of the Society for its 
d Memoirs contains ntrie: a 
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: >» 
1 visitor, The maximum attendance was in August with 20 
members and 2 visitors. 


(2) Three meetings of the Medical Section were held during 


the vear. 
42. Exhibits. 


__ (1) In the Ordinary Monthly Meetings a number of ex- 
hibits were shown and commented upon by the exhibitors. 
The following may be mentioned :— 

Johan van Manen: A set of Tibetan Banners depicting the 
sixteen sthaviras. 


B. 5S. Guha: Portman and Molesworth’s photographs of the 
Andamanese. 


43. Communications. 


(1) Apart from papers submitted both for reading and 
subsequent publication, a number of communications, not 
intended for subsequent publication, were made from time 
to time in the Ordinary Monthly Meetings. 

: Amongst such communications made during the year 
' the following may be mentioned :— 


Johan van Manen: The derivation and meaning of the narte 
Kangchen-dzénga ; The Bibliography of Arabic and Persian 
Manuscripts; Once more the * Wild Men’ or * Abominable 
Snowmen’ of Tibet: Some difficult and interesting ex- 
pressions im the Tao Te King; A new translation of the 
Gita Govinda. 
M. Mahfuzul Haq: A note on a new manuscript of the Ruba‘iyat 
| of "Umar-i-Khayyam, dated A.H. 326 (A.D, 1423). ; 
“ Baini Prashad : Preparation of museum Exhibits with particular 
reference to the newly opened hall of south Asiatic mammals 
; . in the New York Museum of Natural History. 
ove Sunder Lal Hora : A few observations on a collection of Fishes 
| made by the Netherlands Karakorum Expedition, 1929-30; 
— | A marine Air-Breathing Fish, Andamia heteroptera (Bleeker), 
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46. Natural History: Biology. 


(1) One paper read in the previous year was published 
during the year. 


(2) Six new papers were read during the year to be published 
later. These were : 





M. C. Cherian: South Indian Acarina. 

A. C. Sen: The Genitalia of the Common Indian Cockroach— 
Periplaneta americana Linn. 

S. L. Hora: Buchanan's Ichthyological Manuscript entitled 
‘Pusctum Bengalae Inferioris Delincationes” 

S. L. Hora and D. D. Mukerji; Further Notes on Harnilton- 
Buchanan's Cyprinus chagunte. 

B. Sahni and A. R. Rao: On some Jurassic Plants from the 
Rajmahal Hills. 

V. Narayanaswami: Additional information concerning the 
provenance of the plants constituting the Malayan collection 
of Sir George King, Hermann Kunstler, Father Benedetto 
Scortechini and Leonard Wray. being a supplement to Sir 
George King's * Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Penin- 
aula” and Mr. H. N. Ridley’s * Flora of the Malay Peninsuln -. 


47. Natural History : Physical Sciences. 


(1) One paper read last year was published during the 
year. 


(2) One new paper was read during the year to be published 
later. This was :-— 


M. Z. Siddiqi: The Science of Medicine under the Abbasides. 


48. Anthropology. 


(1) One paper read last year was published during the 
year. 


(2) One new paper was read during the year to be published 
later. This was :-— 


= H. C. Das-Gapta: On a type of Sedentary Game, known as 
* Pretoa,. 


49. Medical Section. 
(1) Meetings —During the year three meetings of the 
Medical Section were held, as detailed below :— 


February. Speaker; Lt.-Col, R. Knowles. Subject : The 
Casualties of the Great War. 

April. Speaker: Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. Subject : Treat- 
reali of Kala-Azar ace intramuscular injection of Sodium 

ulphomethyl Stibanilate. 

July. e = her : Dr. U. N. Brahrmachari. eda Weal Further ob- 
servations on the treatment of Kala-Azar with with intramuscular 
injection of Sodium Bulphopeetsas. : 
Phanindra pera Brahmachari, Dr. | 
and Dr. U. N. B 


Quinine on a Harmol 
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action of certain Quinoline compounds on Paramaocia. Also 
Dr. U. P. Basu. Subject: On the problem of Prevention 
of Diseases of the Heart in India. 


_ The recorded attendance averaged 4 members and 15 
visitors. 

(2) Personal.—To our great regret Colonel R. Knowles, 
who for many years has been a very active Secretary to the 
Medical Section, again fell seriously ill during the year and, 
after a long treatment in hospital, was invalided home. He 
consequently resigned his seat on the Council as well as the 
Medical Secretaryship. The Society is in debt to Colonel 
Knowles for his great energy and devotion to the cause of the 
medical activities of the Society. He has inspired and led the 
Medical Section for almost 12 years in succession with short 
interruptions, and no labour has ever been too much for him 
in this connection. 


(3) General.—The multiplicity of medical institutions in 
Calcutta has been for a long time an obstacle to the numerical 
success of the meetings organised by the Medical Section. The 
attendance has, as a rule, been small as the various existing 
hospitals, colleges, institutes, and societies, all claim attendance 
for their own lectures and meetings. Our meclical Members 
feel that this problem needs careful consideration. 


50. Bibliotheca Indica. 


(l) Werks published.—Actually published were four issues, 
Nos. 1516, 1517, 1518, and 1519, of an aggregate bulk of 12 
fascicle units of 96 or LOO pages and the final Part IV of the 
Kashmiri Dictionary, quarto, 316 pages. ‘The details are given 
in Appendix II to this report. 

Of the above issues one constituted a complete _ 
namely :— 4 

1. Parifistaparvan, Sanskrit (Second, revised Edition). 


(2) Indian works continued —tIn the Indian Series work 
was continued on five works as follows :— 
l. Atmatattvaviveka, Sanskrit. 
2. Saundarinanda Kavyam, Sanskrit. KRe-issue. 
3. Dowazangmo, Tibetan. 
4. Vaikhinasa-Srauta-sitra, Sanskrit. 
$5. Manusmrti, with the commentary of Medhiatithi, Sanskrit. 
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(4) General Progress—The output for the year was very 
substantial. The great event of the year in the Bibliotheca 
Indica was the completion of Sir George Grierson’s great 
Kashmiri Dictionary, the first beginnings of which date hack 
as far as 1899, The venerable author has for over 30 years 
devoted all his leisure to the completion of this great ‘work 
in the midst of his pressing engagements on the linguistic survey 
of India. The work is now complete in four parts comprising 
over 1,270 quarto pages. The expense of the work has been 
verv considerable, amounting to over Rs. 25,000, and of the 
labour of the author nothing adequate can be said in praise. 
It is a matter of happiest circumstance that Sir George Grierson, 
still full of vigour, has lived to see the termination of his great 
work and that the Society is able to congratulate him on the 
magnificent completion of this gigantic labour of love. 

During the year we lost through death two aged Editors 
actively engaged on works to be issued in the series :—Prof. 
Caland, editing the Vaikhinasa-Srauta-sitra and Mr. B. De. 
editing and translating the Tabagat-i-Akbari. As to the first 
mentionéd work Prof. J. Gonda happily volunteered to continue 
and complete the work in accordance with the wishes of the 
late scholar. The continuation of Mr. De’s work has to be 
arranged. The issue of the second volume of the translation 


otfers no difficulty as the work was practically ready at the — 


time of his regretted death. The issue of the third and final — 
volumes of both edition and translation needs s spriiel! 
ments. A substantial portion of both is already in type. 
has not been seen by the late Editor and Translator. _ 
Of the various works in progress, nearly 1,900 pages of 
matter, not yet issued, have been printed off whilst a further 
portion is in galley proof, some 150 galleys. 
(5) New Works.—During the year no new works were 
sanctioned. hte 
i) Prospects.—Under this heading we repeat the 
_previous report which applies without chan; 
_ ‘For reasons to be detailed in the following BrAPn 
the prospects for the immediate future are none ‘too 
Several works are in need of speedy continuation an se vert t 
de dig the Sa ee ks in the 
) year for a of | 
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Government grants in support of the series have been curtailed 
by 20 per cent. Further there has been a great falling off in 
sales during the last two years. No doubt all these difficulties 
are temporary, but we cannot calculate the length of the period 
of depression. The work to be performed is enormous, A great 
many new works are being offered for publication which we 
cannot take up. A great number of old works need new 
editions. Other works again need completion, Our scope, 
even after more than a century of Sanskrit studies and the 
much longer period of Arabic and Persian studies, remains 
unbounded, whilst the exploration of the Tibetan and verna- 
cular fields has scarcely been begun. However much Oriental 
publishing agencies have multiplied of late years, yet the mass of 
Oriental literature to be converted into accessible print remains 
enormous, The only truly satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
would be, as remarked elsewhere in the report, the establish- 
ment of an adequate reserve fund for the Bibliotheca Indica 
of at least one lakh to begin with, the income of which should 
be devoted in the first instance to the re-issue of works out of 
wint. The Bibliotheca Indica does not pay, and as its present 
ow prices are fixed cannot pay its way. We are not vet in a 
position where the issue of critically edited and technical 
Oriental texts can be made a matter of profit if sold at moderate 
prices. We are working for posterity in this matter but not 
for ourselves. But without agencies undertaking the un- 
remunerative work in sheer service of learning for many years 
to come, no ultimate stage can be arrived at where knowledge 
and interest will be so general that such publications may 
become self-supporting. 





51. Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 


(1) Catalogue—During the ensuing year the question 
has to be considered of the continuation of the publication 
of the great descriptive catalogue of the Society's Sanskrit 
manuscripts, begun and prepared by MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 
During the year under review no grants in aid of the catalogue 
of the collection of Sanskrit manuscripts were received from 
the Government of Bengal, but these grants have been sanc- 


tioned early in the current year. The continuation of these 


grants has been considered by the Government and our future 
} policy will be largely dictated by the final decision to be given. 
‘here is work for several years, and involving great sums, still 


The revised manuscript for volume 5 of the catalogue 
yume 9 on ‘Tantra, volume LO on Astronomy 

| volume 12 to contain a description of the 
u ts, is press-ready. The copy for volume 
scripts, of miscellaneous contents, 
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and for volume 14, the Addenda and supplementary matter, 
has still to be given a final revision though the crude material 
isavailable. After the close of the series the question of drawing 
up an amalgamated index and a general introduction for the 
whole series has to be considered. <A collection of about 500 
manuscripts on Medical Science was sorted out and separated 
from the collections to furnish material for a 15th volume. 
The notices have already been prepared but they still need 
arrangement and numbering. 

(2) The resident Pandit continued his work on the deserip- 
tion of a collection of Bardic manuscripts, of which the Society 
possesses about 600. He prepared short notices for about 
350 items and is continuing the work. 

(3) The staff of the Department remained unchanged. 


52. Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and Catalogue. 


The work in this department was steadily pursued. 

(1) Catalogque.—Work on the first volume of the catalogue 
of Arabic manuscripts, partly printed, partly in type, and 
partly in manuscript, has to be taken up again as soon as possible 
after having been in suspense since the beginning of 1930,_ 
The small credit balance at the end of the year, of about 
Rs. 1.330, has to increase substantially before further work can 
be taken in hand. 

(2) Binding.—The binding and repairing of previously 
and newly acquired MSS. was continued and 60 MS. volumes 
were bound during the year, making a total of 1,950 Mis. 
bound and repaired since the end of 1924. As already stated 
before, the binding of the manuscripts in this department has 
now been practically completed and henceforth the number 
of MSS. to be bound annually will in all probability be reduced 
to a few dozens. 

(3) Acquisitions —During the year three manuscripts were 
acquired by purchase. Besides, photographic reproductions 
of three very valuable manuscripts in the Vienna State Library, 
the Bodleian Library in Oxford, and the British Museum Library 
in London, were acquired for editorial purposes. Such photo- 
graphic copies of rare manuscripts are exceedingly valuable 
and desirable acquisitions, but expensive, and their purchase 
is a luxury to be indulged in but rarely. A*total amount of 
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the most complete one existing in India, numbering over 165 
items, large and small. | 

(5) Arrangement.—The re-arrangement of the Persian 
anuscripts according to the serial numbers in Mr. Ivanow’s 
catalogues was contfued and completed during the year and 
now all the manuscripts described in the four volumes are placed 
on the shelves in a sequence corresponding to the serial numbers 
of the catalogue, which greatly facilitates their handling. 

(6) Staff.—The staff of the department remained unchanged. 


53. Numismatics. 


One Numismatic Supplement No. 43 (for 1930) was pub- 
lished (60 pages and 5 plates) containing 9 articles. No further 
material was received for publication during the year. An 
endeavour to procure indexes for the third series of the Supple- 
ment to cover the articles between 200 and 300 met as yet with 
no success, and the lack of contact was felt between the Editor 
of the Supplement and the office of the Society on account of 
the great distance between the two. 


54. Conclusion. 


For ten vears now the annual report has been written on a 
methodical plan which has been modified and extended in 
detail year by year as circumstances demanded, until a skeleton 
has been evolved which practically covers all the facts and 
allows for a well-balanced presentation of all elements and 
items constituting the year’s work. Stress has been laid on a 
relation of facts, supplemented by a modicum of reflection and 
comment. The main aspects of our problems have been 
illustrated from various angles of view in different reports and 
the burden of our considerations has been repeated in different 
wording in the successive issues of the annual review. It may 
be, therefore, that in future years the element of comment 
may be curtailed and reserved to whatever new considerations 
may arise from time to time. The decennial description of 
the Society’s work as embodied in the last ten years’ reports 
gives clear and full expression to almost every desideratum and 


consideration to which experience has drawn attention. 













eer. 55. Summary. 
‘Though the year 1932 was one of sustained activity in all 
the departments of the Society it continued to be at the same 
time str , and adversely influenced by the financial diffi- 
culties prevalent throughout the world. The Society’s income 
was reduced under various headings, the number of new 
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accessions in membership was only slightly above that of the year 
before, and the number of resignations very great. The number 
of Members who let their membership lapse through non- 
payment of subscriptions was exceptionall large. Nevertheless 
the total number of Ordinary Members oh the roll by the end 
of the year, though representing a decrease of 67. still remain 
over 450, a total almost equal to that of the vear 1925. The 
number of Life Members increased to 54. The Council and its 
Committees were active. The staff worked well but needs 
strengthening and improvement. The hand of death made us 
lose our oldest member as well as several other valued adherents. 
No new Institutional Members were enrolled. The roll of 
Ordinary Fellows decreased to 45, that of Honorary Fellows to 
28. Some improvement was made in furniture and fittin Ss, 
and thorough repairs to the building were undertaken. e 
correspondence of the year remained very exacting. The 
many official and ceremonial obligations of the Society were 
as much as possible attended to and international intellectual 
relations were fully maintained. The number of distinguished 
visitors to the Society’ s Rooms during the year was satisfactory 
and varied, The various awards of the Society for scholarly 


merit were administered with care. No new rules were fr Je 






Two valuable artistic objects were received as presentation: 
The Library added 216 volumes to its collections and more | 


660 volumes were bound, The permanent Library Endow-- 


ment Fund received no further gifts and its invested corpus 
of Rs. 12,000, face value, remained the same. The financial 
position of the Society was far from satisfactory, and invest- 


ments of only about Rs. 1,200, face value, were added to thes, 
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Permanent Reserve Fund. The year’s working produced n 
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work, and together they were of a bulk of 19 units of 96 or LOO 
octavo pages. No further cataloguing of manuscripts in the 
Arabic and Persian Section and of the Sanskrit manuscripts was 
undertaken during the year. The binding of the collection of 
Persian and Arabic manuscripts was continued and 60 further 
volumes were bound making a total of 1,950 volumes bound 
during the last nine years. Three new volumes of Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts were added to the Society's Library as 
well as 3 photographic copies of such manuscripts. 

The year under review was one of activity and satisfactory 
success notwithstanding adverse financial and economic con- 
ditions. All Members and Officers worked harmoniously to- 
gether with undiminished enthusiasm and though the financial 
aspect is not bright the scholarly and social prestige of the 
Society was fully maintained, 

Though the Report this year had necessarily to be written 
in a minor key in order not to underrate the Society's difh- 
culties, there is no reason for despondency or dissatisfaction. 
Our activities not only continued without interruption or 
abatement, but the vitality of the Association remained un- 
impaired. It is, however, necessary to depart, to some extent, 
from that unworldly standpoint which in the past has invariably 
led to an omission of any stress being laid on the Society's 
financial difficulties, desiderata, and hopes. It has been rightly 
said that if needs are not expressed they will never be met. 
It has therefore been judged advisable to stress clearly the 
financial needs of the Society and to point out that an Institu- 
tion of the magnitude, the record, and the reputation, of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, not to speak of ats ambitions and 
hopes, should have an adequate capital as a permanent endow- 
ment so that its financially unprofitable labours may continue 
and even increase, independently from the vicissitudes of a 
fluctuating and, at present, alas, too limited income. 
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List of Publications issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal during 18932. 


(a) Bibliotheca Indica (New Series) : 


Price. 
Re. A. P. 
No. 1516: Manusmrti, Vol. 1 (6G units) “ 6 0 @ 
—  —————sSONo. 1517: “Amal-i-5alih, Vol. Fase. 3 (1 unit) . is Oo 
os En oan No. 1518: ey ricsary Dictionary, Part (Special Be 
: $3 = .! rice) -- 3O ¢ 
Ks No. 1519: Pactintpervan (2nd Ed.) (S anita) ... 56 O O 


| i) Journal and Proceedings (New Series): 





‘i. Vol. XXV: No. 3 (13 unite) ae ae 414 0 
esi." Vol. XXVI : No. 2 (9 units) oe -- 3s 6 O 
Vol, XXVI: No, 3 (12 units) a fay a VSO 
oe Title page s and Index for Vol. XXV. (Free to Members and Sub- 
= ee a oak “£ | ) 4 
pes SOR Memoirs: 
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STATEMENT No, 1. 


1932. 


-——e 


Asiatic Society 





Rs. As. P. 
Salaries and Allowances =e ~-. 01,3865 6 3 
Commission ore n'* oa 2085075 70 
To GENERAL EXPENDITURE. 
Station roa “> ote 382 1 © 
Fan and -- .-. ss. 413 14 0 
Telephone : o4 es 266 7 #O 
Taxes cS sie ad “4 2244 7 O 
Postage .. =e es e's 1499 6 6 
Conti cies Ar we Am s36 6 9 
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Receipts and Dishursements. 
STATEMENT No. 1. 
of Bengal. 





Re. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account .. As = 

By Casn ReEOErIPTS 

Advertising es ae “s 9600 0 O 
Interest on Investments i" . 0.913 6 O 
Interest on Fixed Deposit sts va 7 0 
e* ss . 300 4 p. | 
Government Allowance aie a 1.600 0 O 
Donations ie . 210 0 O 
SHent, ~-;- ea Ps .. 9300 0 0 
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1,57,960 10 11 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 


1932. Oriental Publication 


From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal for the publi- 
(Re. 500), and for the publication of Sanskrit 


(Less 20%, from the 
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Rs. As. P. 
To Balance from last Account. . er NP 6,740 3 10 
To Casn EXPENDITURE. 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 
Fund, No. 1, in Account with A.S.B. 1932. 
cation of Oriental Works and Works of Instruction in Eastern Languages 
Works hitherto unpublished (Re. 250). 
Ast of April, 1932.) 
i) hay 
By Casn Recerprs. 
a ’ Re. As. P. 
Annual Grant =F ee my 8,400 0 O 
By Balance as per Balance Sheet Be = 5,508 14 10 
ToTaL ‘6 13,908 14 10 
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STATEMENT No. 4. ‘ 
: 1932. Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 


From an annual grant of Rs. 3,200 made by the Government of Ben = 
by the Society; and Rs. 3,600 from 


(Less 20%, from the 








Dr. | 
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for the publication of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired 
same Government for Research Work. 
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STATEMENT No. 6. e 
1932. Barclay Memorial 


From a sum of Rs, 500 odd given in 1896 by the Su 
cube NEES of M oat 





Dr. 
To Cash EXPENDITURE. . 
» Rs. As. P. 
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STATEMENT No. 6. ; 
F und Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1932. 


Genoral, 1.M.S., for the foundation of a medal for the 
and Biological Science. 
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STATEMENT No. 8. 











1932. Annandale Memorial Fund 
From donations by subscription, 
Dr. 
- To CasH ExXPrenDIruRE. 
Contingencies — ¢ os ~ = Vea 0: 
To Balance as Balance Sheet— Te ad? 
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STATEMENT No. 10. #4 
1932. Sir William Jones Memorial 
From a sum gifted for the purpose in 
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STATEMENT No. 10. 
Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. Vet 1932. 
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STATEMENT No. 12. : F 
1932. Akbarnama Reprint 


From a sum set ee in 1923 for 
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STATEMENT No. 13. re 
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STATEMENT No. 12. 
- a 
Account, in Account with A.S.B. SO ETE 
the reprint of the Akbarnama in England. i 
Cr. 
Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account .. oe os 7,764 10 8 
ToTaL ee 7,764 10 8 
_ STATEMENT No. 13. 
Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1932. 
“ towards the Fe ee of the Society's premises, and from the sale 
of the Society’ s land. =e 
Ra. As. P. 
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STATEMENT No. 18. 
1932. Current Deposit Account, Chartered Bank of 


From a sum set aside to pay for the 
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STATEMENT No, 21. 
1932. | Personal 
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To Balance from last Account .. =a i 4,789 6 0 
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To Asiatic Society's Subscriptions, ete. .. 13,198 7 8 + RE 
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STATEMENT No. 23. 














1932. (1) Investment Account 
Dr. et . 
To Balance from last Account .. sak | aS 2.872 11 0 
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a wom | tt <}. 


s 4 
a. 
- 


- 








Ld . ) Receipts and Disbursements. cix 
(Savings Bank Deposit, Imperial Bank of India). 1932. 








Gr: 


By Casn Recetrrts. 
Rs, As. P. Rea. As. P. 








Withdrawal of Deposits for staff Advance i" 100 0 0O 
By Balance as per Balance Sheet =e 2 > 4,839 3 -1 
; Tora id 4,939 3 1 


- Te" «. 
i - 


_ STATEMENT No. 24. 
_ (Piz it wi al Bani 1932. 
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STATEMENT No, 26. 
1932. (4) Investment 




















Tewroranr Resrave. 
24,500 hath G. 7 Loan Part of No. site 


11400 44% G. Loan 195-4) : — 


Pession Foxp. 


9.000 | 34% G. Loan No. 0206,1870 4.1/9 
B00 | 3h. G. Loan No, SOM ISEEBS 


: a 
Dr. 
Re. As. PRP. 
To Balance from last Account .. 1,70,230 10 O 
To Appreciation in value of Investments revalued on 
R1- 2. 32 »--* .-. :- *- + 07,552 a 0 
TOTAL ap - 2,37,783 2 0 
inky ra mic Cranes 
. ut Milat Apprecia- 
Face, | Suse Rate @] December, | December, | ton on Bist 
: . » n- » ¥ Lue r 
Rie, eden tion. 192° 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF Res. late.) 2 Rea. ARS Hs. |a. 
RENGAL. : 
| Prevwaxexr KResenvyn. . 
16,700 34% G. Loan No. 155119, 184245 ... | slo. 
1,00,0m) S14. G. Loan No. 216811, 1851-55 ... | TA/LO- 
5S,.700 | G. Loan No. 216819. 1854-55 THi- | 
ayes | B4° ae a pooc neem? its ote | mee 
: C2548, 1 hi > 
6300 | 5 G. Loan Ne: BE7428, 19H. | 7S10/- IASG 10 013 7| 0) 52,054 
Bike) : i. an No. 2S5500, loa . ‘ 
1500 | 3. aye Loan Part of No. 233816. 
nO 18% G. Loan No. 0@0715, 1806-97... 










. Banctar Mewomar Fexp. 
100 | 3 A ci. oo No, 170071, 1S)4-55 ... 
20763, 1 1Sd4-55 


pr oer ois 
Bs Ne aaa 1 — 
100 a g: Teas No 00 


100 > 34 . Loan No. ah4 
Pa Wiss Joxrs Memonrat 
Ferro. 


}% G. Loan No. 188719. 1854-55... 
G, Lean Nos, | 


2s? 






— 


* 





> AE) Receipts and Disbursements...» POR t= 


Account (Government Securities), [93 2e= 4 


4 


z=" 

° ‘ * ~~ “al 

| Cr ae 
> ) s = 4 : 





.* “ale . 2,37,783 - O 


. ee Torac ee aie 2,837,783 2 0 
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STATEMENT No. 27. 





1932. Cash 
Dr. 

To Rs. As. P. Rs. Aas. P. 
Balance from last Account ms Fe <n 10,251 A a 
Asiatic i of po ade: SRS 
Oriental Publication d No. 1 ‘Account + 8,400 0 0 


Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account. . 2,400 0 0 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund Ac- 





count .. ; 5,000 0 O 
Barclay Memorial Fund Account rn 23 11 10 
Servants’ Pension Fund Account “re 87) THR 
Annandale Memorial Fund Account Ag 139 8 6. 
Permanent Library Endowment d 

Account Pos i< 418 2 6 
oa William Jones Memorial Fund Account 104 8 O 

Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account 104 4 «O 
whet ON Science ee Prize Fund Ac- oe 
12 0° 





Receipts and Disbursements. exiii 
STATEMENT No. 27. 


Account. ae 19372, 
December, 1932. | , 


: on 





TT 


Gr: 


By» Re, As. P. Rs, As. FP. 
Asiatic Societ eee 47,831 2 0 
Oriental ci 








el 


d No. 1 Account... 5,159 ll oO 
Oriental Publoation Fund No. 2 Account. . 5,869 7 10 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account : 004 14 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund Ac- 


count ~. “£412.78 
Barclay Memorial Fund Account ea 17 14 


Annandale Memorial Fund Account 
Akbarnama 

















eis (A 1, Impecial 
i écoun 
tenia, Coonted . 2,004. 3 





ft 

_ 

~ 
eo cs weeoroce © 
-_ 


= ° | ; 

Ce 20,866 6 9 
~~ ** ** 7,227 1 of) 
as - 

o- ~-* 
: A od 
—, ad 4 
= . 
2 ~~ of 
“ 4 — ¥ - 
vas *. - . a r 
* > od == . 
7 
. > “ 
- = AS * _— 
@, ea \ ‘ spt 
> | ‘ Re = 
- an _- eT on 
< —" i o > 2 
‘ a ° ~ "A a” Ph . ’ 
. Pa aw 

wit : of ay a -™ nal “ " 

. ' ' * ® o- * . 

a ‘ \~ i; : _= . _—_—oOCO  LS:':..:_:.___ 

- > ay ‘ie ! - ‘ 5 - 


“6 . L < ‘ meat ce wha ~¥ ; . ‘a a _ | 
Yee ainky wae Toran = «- 1,28,003 86 
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STATEMENT No. 28. 























1932. Balance 
As at Slet 
LIABILITIES. 
Rs. As, P, Rs. As. P. 
Asiatic Society of vm -- 2,20,619 0 4 
Sanskrit Manuscripts d Account -- 10,964 6 3 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund 
Account .4 1331 4 6 
Barclay Memorial Fund Account “We 573 12 2 
Servants’ Pension Fund Account ote 2,028 5 10 
Annandale Memorial Fund Account Le 3,056 °3 7 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund 
Account 9,536 0 0O 
Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 2,425 6 O 
Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account 2,204 4 0 
Building Fund Account 6,321 9 6 
Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund 
Account 2,568 3 7 
Dr. Brahl seat sai Fund Account 1048 8 O 
Building epete Sand Account 2,000 0 0 
International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 
ture Account : ea my The Sy 
Provident Fund Account ss | Tig ti 
Publication Fund Account oa i oO 


ented t 
a ata ae me wy he 


Tt a7 3 
eer “Ae Naleaeed Sed “ep ; 4 OC ye pee n of i+ te ; rows 
' " . 


LER a he eae 


*z- 
"™ = aged ales 7? ~4 ~ 4 _ ere -, 4 #uiv 
at Lad 4 : . 


¥ Ahem’ nian 








Receipts and Disbursements. as OXV 
STATEMENT No. 28. a 
Sheet. | 1932; 


December, 1032. 





ASSETS. 


Re. As. P. Re. As. P. 


Oriental Publication Fund No. | Account... 5,50814 10 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account... 3,085 9 7 












Advances Account .. we ‘. 570 0 0 
Personal Account “s ae -- 409093 7 6 
13,257 15 11 
, Gecinge ie Account an os 2,37,783 2 0O 
Ls Bank Deposit Account, perial 
mi en of India Sank els 4,839 3 1 
t t Aceo Chartered 
‘London Pere or ..f 434 1 
‘Fixed | t Account, Central Bank of 
India, “se! -. 23,150 8 9 > 
Ss 23,554 9 9 
_ Cash and Bank Balances ak - ate 7,237 ie 
at ; ‘ 
Marre pe oe 
7 : sty ‘ r *s es 
“7 a. 





5 ae e.2 Torat a 2,86,692 0 6 
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Abstract Proceedings Council, 1932. 


(Rule 48 f.) 
ANNUAL MEETIXG— 


Annual Report. Approved. 
No. 15. 16-1-32. 


Annual Meeting, 1932. Arrangements approved. 
No. 16. 16-11-32, 


ARTISTIC AND HisToRicAL Possessions — 


Presentation by the Hon'ble Sir B. L. Mitter of the Royal Warrant 
to him to resent the Empire of India at the League of Nationa. 
The cordial thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the donor. 

No, 1. ° 16-1-32. 


Report completion by Dr. Brahrnachari of the set of photographs 
of the past Presidenta of the Society. The Council's thanks to be 
conveyed to Dr. Brahmachari. 

No. 1. 27 -6-32. 


Letter from Dr. B. C. Law offering to present to the Society an 
enlarged coloured photograph of the late MM. H. P. Shastri. Accept 
with the Council's cordial thanks to the donor. 

No. 2. 25-7-32. 


Letter from Mrs. Brahmachari offering to present to the Society a 
ae bust of Dr. Brahmachari. Accept with thanks. 
a. 2. 31-10-32. 


Bust of Sir George Griorson by Antonio Marzollo. General Secretary 
to invite subscriptions from Council Members and sympathisers to 
enable purchase and proper installation. | 

No, 158. 28-11-32. 


> 


Associate MEMBERS— 
Quinquennial re-election Associate Members. Recommended for 


Slintinn far a further period of five years the following three Associate 
Members :— 
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Mission Press. Mr. shot aad ndinehs Baini Prashad, and the General 
Secretary to arrange the details of the edition. zs 
No. 14. 25-4-32. 
Interesting reviews of the two recent issues of the Bibliotheca Indica. 
No. 1. 25-7-32. 
Finance Committee No. 4(1) of 26-10-32. Refund to Mr. Mahfuz-ul 
Haq the cost of blocks prepared for the edition of "Umar-icKhalyven. 
Recommendation: Pay. Accepted by Council. | 
No. 6. 31-10-32. 
ore completion prin of the Kashmiri Dictionary by Sir George 
 pkcoige gy Final printing bill to be paid. -§ 
o. 31-10-32. 











Report completion of the second edition by Prof. H. Jacobi of the — 


Sthaviravalicarita. Editor's fees to be paid. 





No. 15. 31-10-32. 

Review in the Journal, : rig pears Sema hint) to 
Mubarak Shahi, edited tS: r. M. Hidayat - Record. The 
Editor to be paid a fee of Re. 1 per page. 

No. l. 28-11-32. 


Buitor6— 
Committee No. = (2) of 14-12-32. Society's contributi 


the Building Repair Fund SScCun’ (88 per: Seen ee sree are 


tion: Pay. Accepted by Council. = 


Constitution of the Standing Committees, 1932-33. ‘To be const 
as follows :— " 





: $9 7 4 i 
(a) Finance— Preaident ; ‘set Sar edhe, é 
Mr. J. C. Mitra. vey cengiens iow , Nei 


(6) Library— 


‘hey VTS wre 


a 4 an Ee ee 


- 


ee 










,* 
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Con DoLeNces— 


Notice of the decease of Rev, Fr. E. E. L. M. Durand, « corresponding 
morver of the French*School of the Far East, Hanoi. Record with 
No. 5. 25-4-32. 


Report receipt of news of the death of Prof. W. Caland, an Honorary 
Fellow of the Society. The General Secretary to convey the condolence 
of the Society to - Caland. 

No. 6. 25-4-32. 


— 
Report death of Mr. B, De. Record with regret. 
No. . 31-10-32. 


Notice of the decease of La R. P, Maximilien Marie Paul Arnoulx de 
Pirey, a correaponding member of the French School of the Far Eaat. 
Record with regret. 

» 


No, 2. 28-11-32. 


Notice of the decease of Dr. Barton Warren Evermann, Director 
of the Museum and of the Steinhart Aquarium of the California Academy. 
Record with regrot. 


No, 3 28-11-32. 


Report receipt of news of the death of Sir Ronald Ross, one of the 
recipients of the Barclay Memorial Medal. Record with regret. A 
letter of condolence to be sent to the Ross Institute. 

No. 4. 28-11-32. 


CONGRATULATIONS AND THanKs— 


5 . 
Language’. 
Not donors. ~e 


TT ‘ 4 : . _ j " p 4 
oe and Tote Pe ES 


Presentation by the Hon'ble Sir B. L. Mitter of the Royal Warrant 
to him to represent the Empire of India at the League of Nations. 
‘The cordial thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the ieee oe 

No. Ls 1 = -3 . 


Letter of thanks from Lt.-Col. R. B. 8S. Sewell in ey, to the letter 
ene sent by the Society, at the death of Mrs. Nhs Pepe egy 
* A 0. 0. a al s 


Presentation to the Society by Dr. 5. L. Hora, on behalf of 
Dr. Gilbert P. Whitley, of a valuable autograph MS. on the Fishes of 
Lower ta Sree The cordial thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the 
donor, Dr. Gilbert P. Whitley, and especially to Dr. Hora, as the Council 
feels sure that but for tho interest shown by Dr. Hora in the affairs 
of the Society this gift might not have been forthcoming, ve ae6 
No, ll. ‘ "8 * thee 





« 
¢ 
« 






ne " am r q > 
——] - » sf - ¥. - - 
sa . * 
~~. & ur = a © uM 
a ; ©. 
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doer psc to the Society of a series of portraita of the former 
ents. 


No. 21. . 16-1 1-32. 


On the proposal of Sir C. C. Ghose it was resolved to addreas a letter 

of congratulation to Dr. Baini Prashad on behalf of the Council with 

to his election as an Honorary Member of the California 
Academy of Sciences, San Francisco. 


No. 1. 23-3-32. 


Letter of thanks from Dr. Baini Prashad in reply to the let 5O% 
congratulation addressed to him on behalf of the Council for his el 
as an Honorary Member of the California Academy of Schone: 
Record. 


No. 2. 25-4-32. 


Report completion by Dr. Brahmachari of the set of photographs 


of the past Presidents of the Society. The Council's thanks to be con- 
veyed to Dr. Brahmachari. 


No. | 97-6.32. 

Letter from Dr. B. C. Law offering to present to the Society an 
enlarged, coloured pho ph of the late MM. H . P. Shastri. Accept 
with the Council's Contin ati to the donor. 

No. - 25-7T-32. 


Publication on the Pelecypods by Dr. Baini Prashad as a volume of 
Prof. Weber's series on the Scientific Results of the Siboga Expedition. 


The Council's congratulations to be conveyed to Dr. Prashad. _ 
No. 13. 29-8-32. 
Letter from Mra. Brahmachari yppmien to present to the Society a 
marble bust of Dr. Brahmachari. Accept with thanks, | | | & 
No, 2. 31-10-32. . 
Couxncr.— wy 
The question of holding another Council Meeting in January. Mo «<-> 
other Council Meeting to held in January; current businoss to ae ha é 
finished in the present meeting. | alts a 
No. = icaan x, . A. =2- 








support of himself as Acting sirman of the meetings 
of Council, Resolved that che Council's thanks be onveyed to 










: aa = = a = er ‘ — Te th ae, » 
ta3- " Wie . on ‘ . 
ae i 
‘A »»> —_ >» ™ _ ‘ 
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, Lotter from Mr. C. W. Gurner intimating his absence fromm India. 
Hold over. 


No. ‘fp 25-4-32. 


Vacancy Council. Mr. K. C. Mahindra was unanimously elected a 
member of Council for the remainder of the year under the terms of 
er ve P ien was also appointed a meombef of the Finance Romar 

a . ee 27-6- 2. 


Letter from Mr. James Insch tendering his resignation as Honorary 
Treasurer and Member of Council. Accept with regret. Formal 
letter to be addressed to Mr. Insch expressing the cordial thanks of the 
Council to him for the valuable services rendered by him to the Society 

» by his labours, industry, willingness and profitable advice. Further 
unanimously resolved to elect Mr. K. C. Mahindra to be Honorary 
Treasurer vice Mr. Insch. 


No. 3. 25-7-32. 


Recommendation of the Finance Cormmittee No. 5 of 20-7-32. In 
view of the resignation submitted by the Honorary Treasurer on 
account of his impending departure from India an unanimous and 
most cordial vote of thanks and appreciation was passed to Mr. Inach 
for his devoted and capable work as Honorary ‘Treasurer. Also 
unanimously resolved to recormmend to Council that Mr. K. C. Mahindra 
be invited to resume the Honorary Treasurership on acceptance of 
pe Ke resignation. Accepted by Council. a A 
: 0. . : 25-7- 2. 


Vacancy Council. Dr. 5. L. Hora was unanimously elected a member 
of Council for the remainder of the year under the termes of Rule 45. 
No. 12. . 25-7-32. 


The question of having Committee and Council Meetings during 

the recess months of September and October. No meetings if no 
rgent A a de General Secretary to convene mectings if pert a , 
ANNO. | a. rah mee 


* Resignation from Council of Col. Knowles. Accept with regrete. 
No. . 1h > “ 29-8-32. 


Fixing dates for the next (Decernber) Council and Cornmittee 
Meetings. Preliminarily to be fixed for the lth December, General 
Secretary to have authority to modify in the event of any clashing 
public function. 
eNon ie 28-11-32. 


asideration composition of Council, 1933-34. After dis- 
| ——ss @uiswion the following list of candidates for nomination for next year’s 
ie 3 Council waa. placed before the meeting for consideration — | 

Pee 5 gong aries ot) 65 The Hon'ble: Me, Justice C. C. Ghose. 













ir *- 
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Medical Secretary -- Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 
Library Secretary -» Dr. B.S. Guha, 
Member of Council -» Mr.M Mahfuz-ul Haq. 

- - -. Mr. L. R. Fawous. 

a -» Mr. Percy Brown. 

vf *? ~ ** Dr. Ss. lL. Hora. 

“" * -. Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra, 


Reaolved : That the General Secretary do print and circulate to 
the Members of the Council the list of the Council as at present con- 
stituted, together with the new list placed before the meeting, and pro- 
vided with a blank column for additional names: that these lists shall 
be returned to the General Secretary within a week of date of issue, 
that a list be compiled of the candidates finally proposed and be 
placed before the next Council Meeting to be voted upon. 


No. 15. 28-11-32, 
ata from Mr. Gurner regarding his Philological Secretaryship. 
No. 3. 19-12-32. 





Council nomination, 1933-34. The General Secretary reported that — 


18 Council Members had returned the list of candidates circulated, 


duly si and unanimoual id eth without any alternate sugges: 
tion. lved : That the of names placed before the Council in 
the Novernber Meeting be declared that of the Council candidates for 
election to next year’s Council, and that it be ordered to be issued to 
the Resident Members as prescribed in Rule 44. : 

No : l 4. 19-12-32. 

FeLtiows— 
Recommendations of the Meeting of Fellows. Accept. | 
No. 3. 16-1-32. 


Letter of thanks from M. J. Bucot for his election as an Ordinar 


Fellow of the Society. Record. > 
No. 2. 20-2-32. 


Firance— . 
2 Finance Committee No. | of 16-1-32. Consideration — 
Bu estimates for 1932-33. Recommendation : On the proposal 
Mr. J. C. Mitra unanimously resolved to recommend the Budget 
osals for 1932 as placed before the meeting for adoption by the Coun 
| ~ — by Council in ita Special Meeting. 
o. . * 
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Finance Committee No. 4 of 24-2-32. Application by the family 
of the late MM. H. P. Shastri, for payment due to the latter at the 
moment of his death in respect of salary. Recommendation: That 
the family be written to that a full month's salary (Rs. 300) will be 
made over to them on receipt of the books from the Society's Li 
out on loan with the late MM. H. P. Shastri, and all papers and proofs 


connected with the Sanskrit Catalogue still in hands of the family. 
ocean by Council. 
o, 14, 


29-2-32. 
° 


Finance Committee No, 7 of 24-2-32. Application from the Collecting 
Sarkar of the Society to be allowed to reduce hia monthly deposit for 
the increase of his security deposit from Rs. 10 to Ra. 5. Recom- 
mendation: Grant. Accepted by Council. 

No. 14. 29-22-32, 

Finance Committee No. 9 of 24-2-32. Letter from the Government 
of Bengal, Education Department, 9-12-31, No. 2029 Misc., intimating 
that the local Government will make a reduction of 20 per cent. in the 
grants hitherto paid to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Recommenda- 
tion: The Government be written to ask for aanction to the Society 
to distribute the proposed reduction at ita discretion between the 
various funds for which various grants are received. Accepted by 
Council. 

No. 14. | a9-2-32. 


Library Committee No. 4 of 29-2-32. Kecommended that the 
Treasurer, Library Secretary, and General Secretary do meet and 
prepare a note concerning commitments, standing charges and amount 
available for further purchases, to be placed before a subsequent 
meeting of the Committee. Accepted by Council. 

No. 15, > 29-2-32. 


Finance Committee No. 3 of 16-3-32, Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of a fixed deposit made during the month with the Central 
Bank of India, Ltd., Calcutta, for Rs. 15, for a period of one month. 
Recommendation: Approve. Accepted by Council. 

No. 4. 23-3-32. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 20-4-32. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of a fixed deposit made during the month with the Central 
Bank of Indian, Ltd., Calcutta, for Re. 7,500 for a riod of three 
ocean Recommendation: Approve. Accepted by ee 

o. &. 


Loss of Rs. 90 by one of the Society's Chaprasia by being pickpocketed 
in the Park Street Post Office. The amount lost to be written off, 
and the Chaprasi to be fined one month's wages as disciplinary punish- 
ment for his carelesaness. In future whenever Society's servants are 
sent out with amounts in cash over Res. 100 the cash bearer to be 
accompanied by a second man. 

: No. 6. | yA | 30-65-32. 





a We vt ‘Finance Committee No. 3 (@) of 20-7-32. Report by the Honorary 











. —. 


t made with the Central Bank of India, 





Ltd, Calcutta, for Ra. 7,564-2 for a period of six months. Reoom- 


. Accepted by Council. 


“ nd: tion of the Fin Tinance Committee No. 4 of 20-7-32. The 
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Governmoent Grante-in-aid. He placed before the meeting a schedule 
of expenditure during the current yee for the Arabic and Persian 
MS. a peel as follows:—({1) Payment to the Baptist Mission : 
Press of all composition charges incurred for the unprinted portion of 
Mr. I[vanow's Arabic MS. Catalogue. Approximately Ks. 2,000. 
(2) The acquisition of a Rotograph copy of the Vienna MS. of the 
SRA work Mirsadu-l-ibad, ete. (Flugel’s Vienna Catalogue, IT, 
- 417, No. 1939). Approximately Re. 200-250. (3) The compila. 
tion by Mr. Bogdanow of a Bibliography of Bibliographies of Persian 
and Arabic MSS. Approximately Rs. 200. Unanimously approved. 


Accepted by Council. 
No. 6. 25-77-32. 


Investment Funds. The Honorary Treasurer to be authorised to 


invest during the year such liquid cash as seems Aciivatis to him. 
No. 12. 31-10-32. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 25-11-32. The Hon. Treasurer 
reported of a fixed deposit for Rs. 15,396-2 renewed during the month 
with the Central Bank of India, Ltd., Calcutta, for another two months. 


endation: Approve. Accepted by Council. 
No. Ll. 28-11-32. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 25-11-32. Statement of receipts and 
expenditure of the Society for the ton months ending with Slat 


October, 1932. Recommendation: Record. Accepted by Council. 
No. 11. | 28-11-32. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (3) of 25-11-32. Late MM. H. P. Shastri’s 
Seapine for November, 1931. Recommendation: Pay. Accepted 


by 
No. 1. > 28-11 “32, . 
Finance Committee No. 4 (4) of 25-11-32. Authority to cae yee Sad 
ills. 


ments before the end of the year of all bills, Recommendation : 
That the Council be asked to authorise the Hon, Treasurer to do so. 


Accepted by Council. 


No. 11. 28-11-32. ‘ 

Recommendations of the Finance Sag ovate: of 14-12-32. Accept — 4 
with the modification of the budget estimates | <a. 

No. 9. 19-12-32. 







Finance Committee No, 3 (1) of 14-12-32. Society's contributions 
to the Provident Fund for 1932, amounting to Rs. 677-5. . 
= : Pay. Accepted by Council. 


Finance Committee No. 3 (2 of penmenes Bad a 
during the year 1932, amounting to 1 Re, 2,203-6-6.. pees : 
Witte. ott: “Accepted by Council. : — 
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Finance Committee No. 3 (5) of 14-12-32. Increment of salaries for 
1933. (No increment granted for 1932.) Recommendation; No 
increment, Accepted by Council. 

No. 9, 19-12-32, 


_ Finance Committee No. 3 (6) of 14-12-32. Budget for 1933 as con- 
sidered and approved by the Committee Meeting. Recommendation : 
That the budget estimates as approved in the Special Budget Meeting 
of the Committee be recommended to the Council for adoption. Council 
order: Accept with the modification of the budget es tes. 

No. 9. 19-12-32. 


Budget estimates for 1933. (Special Finance Committee of 14-12-32.) 
Accept with transfer of Rs. 5,000 budgetted as an increase of the 
Permanent Reserve Fund to Journal and Memoirs. 

No. 10. 19-12-32, 


ForNrrurne— 


Furniture Grant. The General Secretary to be authorised to spend 
available balance of the grant voted for the year on purchase of 
necessary articles. 


No. 11. | 31-10-32. 


GRrants— 


Finance Committee No. 9 of 24-2-32. Letter from the Government 
of Bengal, Education Department, 9-12-31, No. 2029 Misc., intimating 
that the local Government will make a reduction of 20 per cent. in the 
1 Sap: hitherto paid to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Recommendation: 

be Government be written to ask for sanction to the Society to 
distribute the beter reduction at ite discretion between the various 
- ee 2) which various grants are received. Accepted by Council. 
ww. Ps 39.2-32. 


Honorary Fe.tcows— 
Report receipt of news of the death of Prof. W. Caland, an Honorary 


Fellow of the seer The General Secretary to convey the condolence 
3 of the Society to . Caland. 
No. 6. 25-4-32. 


InpraN Mvusrum— 


Representation of the Society on the Board of Trustees, Indian 
Museum. Dr, U. N. Brahmachari to be re-nominated. 


No. 6. 28-11-32. 

_  Inpian Scrence Concress— 
OR ne Letter of thanks from the 19th Indian Science Congress. Record. 
Nie ety Pan No. 4. = Ei, 29.2.32. 







the Governor of Bengal to preside over the 
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Representation on the Selection Committee, Kamala Lectureship, 
Calcutta University, for the year 1932-33. Dr. U. N. Brahmachan to 
be the Society’s representative. 

No. 8. 


23-3-32. 
LECTURES — 
Public Lectures, Winter, 1932-33. The General Secretary to arrange. 
No. 4. 25-7-32. 


Winter lectures, 1932-33. The General Secretary to arrange pro- 
to conclude preferably before March. 


No. 16. 28-11-32. 
LiInRARY— 


Presentation to the Society by Dr. S. L. Hora, on behalf of 
Dr. Gilbert P. Whitley, of a valuable autograph MS. on the Fishes of 
Lower Bengal. The cordial thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the 
donor, Dr. Gilbert P,. Whitley, and especially to Dr. Hora, as the Council 
feela sure that but for the interest shown by Dr. Hora in the affaira of 
the Society this gift might not have been forthcoming. 

No. Il. 16-1-32. 


Donations by Dr. U. N. Brahmachari and Mr. James Insch to meet 
the cost of purchase of * Dictionary of the Living High-Russian 
Language’. The cordial thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the 
donors. 


No. 12. 16-1-32, 


Library Committee No. 4 of 29-2-32. Recommended that the 
Treasurer, Library Secretary, and General Secretary do meet and 
prepare a note concerning commitmenta, standing charges and amount 
available for further purchases, to be placed before a subsequent meeting 
of the Committee. Accepted by Council. | 

No. 15. 29-2-32. 


Circular letter to the General Secretary and Honorary Treasurer 
regarding the Monthly Periodical ‘ Current Science’. Record, subscribe 
to Journal. 


No, 4. 31-10-32. 


Loan oF Booxs anp MANUSCRIPTS-— 
Loan of MS. to Mr. Sabitri Prasanna Chatterji. The General Secre- 


tary to invite the applicant to come and talk over his requirements. 
No. 19. 28-11-32. 
MreMBERsHIP— 


Letter from the Secretary to the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur. Reoord. 
If further occasion arises a courteous letter to be sent inviting the 
ee ne a eae t Member. ake 

0. . -“* e 


Finance Committee No. 3 (6) of 24-2-32. List of members in arrears 
with subscriptions for four or more quarters. Recommendation : Apply 


29-2-32, 
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Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 20-4-32. List of members in arrears 
with subscriptions for four or more quarters. Recommendation: Apply 
Rules, Accepted by Council. 

No. , 25-4-32. 


List of members in arrears with subscription for four or more quar- 
ters. Apply Rules. 
No. 13. 25-4-32. 


Finance Committee No, 3 (6) of 20-7-32. List of members in arrears 
with subscriptions for four or more quarters. Recommendation: Apply 
Rules. Accepted by Council. 


No. 6. 25-7-32. 

List of members in arreara with subacriptions for four or more quarters. 
Apply Rules. 

No. 10. 25-7-32. 


Removal of names of members in arrears with subscriptions under 
Rules 37 and 38. Apply Rules. 
No. Ll. 25-7-32. 


Recess months. No General. Meetings during September and 
October, but the General Secretary to be empowered to arrange other- 
wise in case a mecting becomes desirable. 

No. 13. 25.7-32. 


Removal of names under Rules 37 and 38. Apply Rules. Announce 
names I-11 as removed under Rules 37 and 38. 


No. 7. 20-8-32. 
Consideration of the removal of names under Rule 40. Apply Rules. 
No. 10. 31-10-32. 
MEMORIALS-— 
Recommendations of the Barclay Memorial Medal Advisory Board. 
Accept. 
No, 4. 16-1-32. 


Matters relating to the ‘ Paul Johannes Brihl Memorial Medal’. 
That the General Secretary do address a letter to Dr. 5. P. Agharkar 
conveying the following resolution of the Council :—* The Council of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal has carefully considered the question 
raised by Dr. S. P. Agharkar and they are of opinion that what has 
been done by the General Secretary on behalf of the Council has their 
entire concurrence '. 
No. &. 16-1-32. 


Recommendations of the ‘Paul Johannes Brahl Memorial Medal’ 
Advisory Board. Accept. 
No. #. 16-1-32. 


Letter of thanks from Rev. E. Blatter, S.J., for the award to him 
of the *‘ Paul Johannes Briahl Memorial Medal’. Record. 







No. 3. 29-2-32. 
Letter of thanka from Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell for the award to him 
of the Barclay Memorial Medal. Record. 


25-4-32. 


2. epaisogeal soit 
of :— , Join 
i, Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, 


No. 3. 


‘ 
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and the General Secretary. (6) Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal. 
The Board to consist of et eit Secretary, Lt.-Col. R. B. 8S. 
Sewell, Dr. S. L. Hora, Dr. S. C. Law, and the Genoral Secretary. 


No. 9. 29-8-32, 
> Recommendations of the Sir William Jones Medal Advisory Board. 
Accept. 
No. 5. 19-12-32. 


Recommendation of the * Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal" Advi- 
sory Board. Accept. 


No. 6. 19-12-52, 


The question of the metal contents for the various medals awarded 
by the Society in connection with the enhanced price of Gold. A 
Committee consisting of Col, Sewell, Dr. Brahmachari, and the General © 
Secretary to consider the matter and to decide in each case the metal 
a the medals to be awarded next year whether bronze or alloy. é =] 

> ew A 19-12-32. 


Finance Committee No. 3 (4) of 14-12-32. Depreciation of invested 
medal funds with reference to gold. Recomrmendation: Recorded 
that in the opinion of the Committee the cost of no medal should 
exceed the income of its endowment. Accepted by Council. 





No. 9. 19-12-32. 
MIScELLANEOUsS— 
Letter of thanks from the family of the late MM. H. P. Shastri, 
Record. 
No. 5. 20. 2-33. 
Letter from the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, | USA. | . 


regarding the publication of the International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature. Dr. Fermor and Dr. Prashad, together with any other 
member conversant with the matter kindly to submit a memo for the © 
Council's guidance. 





No. 10. 29-2-32. Pi = 
Finance Committee No. 4 of 24-2-32, A "But the by the family te; : 
of the late MM. H. P. Shastri, for payment due to the latter at the — . 





moment of his death in respect: of salary. ormmendation 2 aeeek 1 
the family be written to that a full month's : aac aoe will be 
made over to them on receipt of the books from the 

out on loan with the late MM. H. P. Shastri, and all 
eosin ec with the Sanskrit Catalogue still in seals ‘ott 
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Letter from the Secretary to the Educational Department, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, regarding a joint catalogue of books in the Prussian 
Libraries, ete. Record. 


No, 8, 28-11-32. 


Letter from the Director, Z.8.1., concerning the proposal to suppress 
the post of Director, Z.8.I1. Record that the Society contemplates 
with regrot the contemplated abolition of the post of Director, Zoological 
Survey of India. A Committee consisting of Col. Sewell, 
Dr. Brahmachari, and Mr. Fawous to consider the matter and to be 
empowered to instruct the General Secretary as to the terms in which 
to address the Government of India on the matter. 

No. 4. 19-12-32. 


PaTRrnoxs— 


Patronship of the Society, Sir John Anderson, the new Governor 
of Bengal. Address letter of welcome to the incoming governor and 
request him to accept the patronship of the Society. Address a letter 
to ae outgomg Governor conveying the Society's thanks and good 
wishes. 

No. 9. ° 23-3-32. 


_ Letter from the Private Secretary to H,E. the Governor of Bengal 
intimating acceptance by H.E. of the Patronship of the Society. 
Record. 

No. 1. 25-4-32. 


PRESENTATIONS — 


Presentation by the Hon'ble Sir B. L. Mitter of the Royal Warrant 
to him to represent the Empire of India at the League of Nations. 
The cordial thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the donor. 

No. L. 16-11-32. 


Letter from Dr. B. C. Law offering to present to the Society an 
enlarged coloured photograph of the late MM. H. P. Shastri. Accept 
with the Council's cordial thanks to the donor. 

No. 2. 25-77-32, 


Presentation on behalf of Sir J. C. Coyajee by the Principal, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, of an English edition of Swedenborg’s 
works in 25 volumes. Accept with thanks. 

No, 1. 31-10-32. 


Letter from Mrs. Brahmachari offering to present to the Society a 
marble buat of Dr. Brahmachari. Accept with thanks. 
No, 3; 31-10-32. 


Letter from Mr. C. W. Gurner presenting to the Society a set of 
Journal of the Hellenic Society, Great Britain. Accept with thanks 
to donor. 

No. 2. : 19-12-32. 











Finance Committee No. 8 of 24-2-32. Application from the junior 
Pandit, B. B. Mukherjee, to be allowed to join Society's Provident 
Fund. Recommendation: That the application be granted provided 
of his! joining the Fund and does not raise the question of his con- 
firmation in consequence. Accepted by Council. 

Now 3. Oi airs in 29-2-32. 
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Finance Committee No. 3 (1) of 14-12-32, Society’a contributions 
to the Provident Fund for 1932, amounting to Rs. 677-5. Recommend- 
ation: Pay. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. 19-12-32. 


REPRESENTATION — 

Notice concerning the International Congress of Mathematics, 
Zurich, tember, 1932. The General Secretary to endeavour to 
make suitable arrangernents, 

No. 2. | 27-6-32. 


Representation of the Society at the Ninth International Congress 
for the History of Medicine, Bucharest, September, 1932. The General 
peare rary to endeavour to make suitable arrangements. 5 

WO. . 27-6-3 


Representation of the Society at the 60th anniversary celebrations to ) 
commemorate the foundation of the German Society for Natural | 
History and Ethnography in Tokyo. Letter of congratulation to be = 


No. 5. : 28-11-32. 








ReqvestTs— 


Request from the Mining and Geological Institute of India for the 
use of the Society’s Hall for their Annual Meeting on the 29th January, 
Grant. 

No. 13. 16-1-32. 


Request for the use of the Society's Hall for a lantern lecture on 
Saturday, the 16th April, by the Flying Club. Grant. The General 
Secretary's letter approved. wlth 

No. 4. 25-4-32. aes 


Request from Mr. O. C. Gangoly for the loan of two plate works _ 
from the Society’s Library. Grant. : eS Pet 
No. 4. 27-6-32, 








iety an to serve 
Professor of Zoology for University 
Council 


‘s nominee. 
No. &. 
Request for the use of the Society's Hall 
Institute of India. Grant. The General | 


No. ll. 
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sick leave. Recommendation: That the application be granted as « 
al case without force of precedent. Accepted by Council. 


] oO. 14. 29-2-32. 


inance Cc : No. 6 of 24-2-32. Application from Mr. H. A. 
Brown, apeeel te for a loan of Rs, 150. Recommendation : 
No. 14. © | 29-2-32. 

_ Finance Committees No. 8 of 24-2-32. Application from the junior 
Pandit, B. B. Mukherjee, to be allowed to join the Society's Provident 
Fund. Recommendation: That the application be granted provided 
the applicant waives any claim to increase of hia in ence 
of his joining the Fund and does not raise the queation of con- 

firmation in consequence. Accepted by Council. 











No. 14. 29-2-32. 
Loas of Rs. 90 by one of the Socie ber tinaticow a danweg cians wT keted 
in the Park Street Post Office. amount lost to be written off 


and the Chaprasi to be fined one month's wages as disciplinary punish- 
ment for his careleasness. In future whenever Society's servants are 
sent out with amounts in cash over Re. 100 the cash bearergto be 
accompanied by a second man. 


No. 6. 30-5-32. 

Report sickness of menial staff. The General Secretary to use his 
discretion in the matter. 

No. 12. 29-8-32. 

Finance Committea No. 3 (5) of 14-12-32. Increment of salarica for 
1933. (No increment gran or 1932.) Recornmendation : No incre- 
ment. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. 19-12-32. 

> 





Si a visit to the Society of the Hon'ble Mr. C. Zaffrulla Khan, 
n for Education, Health and Lands, Government of India, 
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1932. a. 


1910-1916 


1916-1921 
1917-1922 
1921-1926 


1922-1927 
1926-1931 


1927-1932 





ASIATIG SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


H.E. the Earl of Willingdon, 
G.M.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.M.IL.E., 
G.B.E., Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

H.E. the Right Honourable Sir John 
Anderson, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.I.E., 
Governor of Bengal. 


Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, K.G., 
P.C., G.C.B... G.CM.G.,. GCS, 
G.C.1. E., K. C. M .G., G. C. V.0;; 
K.C.V:0., C.5:; C.V:0:.7>1.3:0—) ; 

Lord Chelmsford, P.C., E.G ALG) oo 
G.C.M.G., G.C.S. tT G.C.1.E., GBE 

sm ine of Zetland, P.C., GCsi, enge 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF GOUNGIL OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
DURING THE YEAR 1932. 


Elections Annual Meeting. 


Pres iden ,. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Ke., Barrister-at-Law. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.BR.C.P., Sc.D. (Cantab.), 
F.L.S., F.Z.5., I.M.8., F.A.S,.B 


L. L. Fermor, Esq., O.B.E, D.Se., A.R.S.M., F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M,, 
F.A.5S.B. 

Sir KR. N. Mookerjee, K.C.1.E., K.C.V.O., Hon. F.A.S.B. 

Lt.-Col, R. Knowles, B.A. (Cantab.), M.R.C.S., L.R.C,P., LM.S., F.A.S.B. 


Secretaries and T'reasurer. 


General Secretary :—Johan van Manen, Eaq., C.1.E., F.A.S.B. 
‘Treasurer :—Jarmes Insch, Esq, 
Philological Secretary :—C. W. Gurner, Eaq., B.A. (Oxon.), LC.S. 
Joint Fhilologicn! Secretary :—Shamsu'l "Ulama Mawlawi M. Hidayat 
Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 
Biology :—Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Se., F.Z.5., 
Natural History F.R.S.E., F.A.S.B. 
Secretaries. / Physical Science:—W, <A. Jenkins, Esq., D.5Se. 
. (Sheffield), I.E.8. 
Anthropological Secretary :—Rev. P.O. Bodding, M.A., F.A.5.B. | 
Medical Secretary :-—Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.A., 
M.D., Ph.D., F.A.5. 5B. 
Library Secretary :-—B. S. Guha, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard), 


Other Members of Council. 


Sir J. C. Coyajee, Kt., B.A. (Cantab.), LL.B., I.E.5. 
M. Mahfuz-ul Haq, Iesq., M.A. 

Sir David Ezra, Kt., F.Z.8., M.B.O.U. 

L. R. Fawcus, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), [-C.5. 

Percy Brown, Eaq., A.R.C.A. 


APPOINTMENTS, TRANSFERS, ETC. DURING THE YEAR, 


Mr. James Insch, resigned on 3lst July, 1932, and was replaced by 
Mr. Mahindra. | 

Dr. Hora was appointed Council Member from the Ist August, 1932. 

Col. Knowles resigned with effect from the 27th August, 1932. 

Mr. Gurner, absent from the 7th April to the end of the year. 

Dr. Jenkins, absent from the Ist April to the end of the year. 

Sir David Ezra, absent from 4-5-32 to 1-11-32. 

Mr. Fawcus, absent from 20-4-32 to 1-11-32. 

Dr. Fermor, absent from 45-32 to 16-11-32. | 

Sir C. C. Ghose, absent from 10-5-32 to 29-5-32, from 2-10-32 to 13-11-32 
and from the 15th December to the end of the year. 

Sir J. C. Coyajec, absent from the 26th May to the end of the year, 

Mr, Haq, absent from 15-5-32 to 1-7-32 and from 1-10-32 to 1-11-32. 

Dr. Brahmachari, absent from 29-5-32 to 27-6-32, 

Dr. Guha, absent from §-5-32 to 10-7-42 and from 1-12-32 to 15-12-32. 

- Col, Sewell, absent trom 1-1-32 to 22-)-32. | 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
R "THE YEAR 1933. 





President. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law 


Vice-/’residents. 


Lt.-Col R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A., Ge L.R.C:P., 
Se. D. (Cantab.), F.L.S., F.Z.S., 1.M. Ss. ., F.A 


S. 
L. L. Fermor, Esq., O.B.E., D.Se., A.R S. M., F.G.S., 
M.Inst.M.M., F.A.8.B. 


- Sir KR. N. Mookerjee, K.C.1.E., K.C.V.0., Hon. F.A.S.B. 
Sir David Ezra, Kt., F.Z.S., M. B.0.U. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :—Johan van Manen, Esq., C.I.E., F. Ps: B. 
Treasurer :-—K. C. Mahindra, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.). 


Eepeceical Secretary :—S. K. Chatterji, Esq., M.A., D.Lit. | 


(Lond.) : 
Joint Philological Secretary :—Shamsu'l "Ulama Maw lawi 43 
M. Hidayat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 


Biology :-—Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Se., FZS., 2 er 
Natural History } F.R.S.E., F.A.5.B. eee WATERY on 
Secretaries. / Physical Science:—J. N. Mukherjee, Me Nao s a 









eee ce ‘Secretary :—Rev. Peon Boddin ; SNAG 


Medical Secretary :—Rai Upendra Nath -Bral et 
Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B._ “i. Ne > 
casa Beceoteny- :-—B. 8S. Guha, meas ue be D. fai 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


R—Resident. N—Non-Resident. F=—Foreign. A—Absent L=Life. 


An Asterial is prefixed to names of Ordinary Fellows of the Society. 


-_ iE es 


Date of | 


Miection. 


6-5-25 RR Abbasi, MomammMap A™MLN, SHAms-c1r-ULaAMA ,Assiatant 
Superintendent. Hooghli Madrassah, Hooghi:. 

5-4-22 KR Abdul Ali, Asurt Faiz MUBAMMAD, MLA., M.B.A.S., F.R.S.L., 
F.8.G.8., F.n.HAS. 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

7-33-27 Kk Abdul Kadir, A. F. M., a.a. (ALLAHABAD), MAULVI®E FAZIL 
| (PUNJAB), MADRASSAH FINAL (Catcurra), Professor, 
| Islamia College. Wellesley Street, Caloutta. 

2-11-25 N Acharya, PaAmaMANANDA, 8.8¢0., Archaological Scholar. 
Mayurbhanj State, Baripada. 
2-3-21 KR *Acton, Huasn WIeLiaM, ©.1.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.0.P., F.A.S.B., 
LT.-COL, 1.4.8. School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
| | Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

N Afzal, Svep Monamap, Kuan Bananonr, Civil Sur- 
 geon, Bihar and Orissa Medical Service. Civil Surgeon, 
 Arrah. 

3.3-21 RK _Agharkar, SHANKAR PURUSHOTTAM, M.A., PH.D., F.L.S., 
Sir Rash Behari Ghose Professor of Botany, Calcutta 
| University. 35, Gallygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 
7-4-30 N | Ahmad, Sven Keauit, Provincial Service (retired). Zafar 
Manzil, Gaya. 
N | Aivyangar, K. V. Rancaswamt, Kao BAHADUR, M.A., 
Late Director of Public Instruction, Travancore, Trivan- 
| drum, Travancore. 
| | *Alyangar, S. KRIisHNASWAMI, M.A., PH.D., M.R.A.3., 
| ¥.R. HIST.S., F.A.S.B., Rajyasevasakta, Professor, University of 


-6-17 


4-12-26 


| Madras. “‘Sripadam”’, 143, Brodies Road, Mylapore, 
Madras, 5. 
1-12-20 WN | Akbar Khan, Tae How’ sie Mason Nawas Sim MOHAMMED, 
K.8.k.,. 0.L.E., Khan of Hott. Hoti, N.-W.F.P. 
$-7-12 F | Andrews, Eosrerr Anrnor, 8.A. c/o The Royal Empire 
| | Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
1-4-29 R | Asadullah, K. M.. b.a., Librarian, Imperial Library, 
| Caloutta. 
3-3-2320 | L | Ashton, Huserrt Seornocn, Merchant. 'Trueloves, Ingates- 
tone, Essex, England. : 
oR | Austin, Georce Jonx, Sanitary Engineer, Mesers. J. B. 
N 


3-11-30 
Norton & Sons, Ltd. Norton Building, Lalbazar, Calcutta. 





















4-4-17 Awati, P. R., p.a. (CANTAS.), D.1.c., Lu.s., Professor of 
s | . Royal Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Fort, 
B-3-14 | it *Ba : \cot, J.,¥.4.8.8., Boule “ ilevard Saint-Antoine, 61, Versailles, 
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1-3-26 — 





2.4-24 | 


6-11-24 
7-3-27 


j-2-18 


5-3-24 


6-5-25 — 





1-11-26 


3-58-31 


4-3-20 
3-12-24 
1-3-26 
2-11-28 
7-4-28 


7-1-29 
7-7-09 
3-7-95 
4-3-25 
7-4-09 

4-11-29 
4-6-28 
3-5-26 
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Bagchi, Provope CHANDRA, M.A., Dk.-Es-LETTRES (PARIS), 
Member of the A.S. of Paris; Lecturer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. 9, Rustomjee Street, Ballyounge, Calcutta. 

Bagnall, Jonx Frepernick, Consulting Engineer 18/4, 
Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 


| Bahl, K. N., p.s¢c., p.m... Professor of Zoology, Lucknow 


———— 


~ 


University. Badshabagh, Lucknow. 

Baidil, A. MANNan, Assistant Supertmlendent, Dormitory. 
Patna College, Bankipur. 

Bake, A. A., Doctorandus Or. Lit. P.O. Santiniketan. 

Banerjee, NARENDRA NATH, M.1.P.0.8.%., A.M.1t.e., Divi- 
sional Engineer, Telegraphs. 38/1, Gariahat Road, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, P. N., m.a. (CANTAB.), A.M.LE,, ¥F.c.U., Civil 
Engineer. 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Baral, Goxut CHANDRA, Zemindar, Municipal Councillor 
and Honorary Presidency Magistrate. 3, Hidaram Baner- 
jee’s Lane, Calcutta. 

Barhut, THakur KisHorRestnon J1, State Historian 


of Patiala Government. History and Research Depart- 
ment, Patiala. 


Barua, Tae How'spte Kanak Lar, Rat BAHADUR, B.L., 


rnS.68., President, Kamarupa Anusundhan Samiti, 
Minister to the Government of Assam. Shillong, Assam. 

Barwell, N. F., wr.-con. (RETD.), M.c., M.A., Bar.-at-Law. 
First Floor, 10, Middleton Street, Calcutta (and) Aylmer- 
ton House, Aylmerton, Norfolk, England. 


Basak, Sarar CHANDRA, M.A., D.L., Advocate, High Court. 


24, Ashutosh Mukherjee Road, Calcutta, 

Bassewitz, Count, fate Consul-General for Germany. 
Europe. 

Basu, Tne Hor'’sie Besoy K., c.1&., M.A., 8.L., Solicitor, 
High Court. 50, Goaltule Road, Bhawanipore, Caloutta. 


Basu, JaTInDRA Nath, M.A., M.L.c., Solicitor. 14, Baloram 


Ghose Street, Calcutta. 

Basu, NARENDRA KuMAR, ».t.c., Advocate, HighCourt. 12, 
Ashu Biswas Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. : 

Basu, NaArkENDRA Monan, m.sc., Professor of Physology. 
63, Hindusthan Park, Ballygunge. Calcutta. 

Basu, NARENDRANATH, L.M.s., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecoa , Carmichael Medical College. 7, Raja Bagan 
Street. Caloutta. 

Basu, Sarat CHANDRA, Advocate. 143, Dhurrumtollab 
Street, Caloutta. 


Bazaz, Ranonatra Kuemnas, Proprietor, Shri Venkatesh- 


war Press. 7th Khetwadi, Bombay No. 4. | 
Beatson-Bell, Rev. Sim Nicwonas Dopp, K.c.3,1., E.0,1.e. 
Edgevcliase, St. Andrews, Scotland. 
Benthall, FE. C., Merchant. 37, Ballygunge Park, Cal- 
cutta. 

*Bentley, CHaries A., 0.1.5., M.B., D.P.H., D.T.M. & ., 
¥.A.8.B., Professor of Hygiene. University of Egypt, Cairo. 
Berthoud, Grorgs Fer, Stock-broker. 1 Russell 
Bhadra, Saryenpea Navn, Rar Banapun, M.A., Principal, 
Jagannath Intermediate College. Nayabazar, Dacca. —_ 

Bhagwant Rai, Munsur Rar, SARDAR, M.PHL8., — 
District Judge, Bhagwant Ashram, Patiala, 
. : 
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18-17 R | *Bhandarkar, DevaparrA KRAMKRISHNA, M.A., FH.D., 
¥-A.8.0. 35, Ballyyunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

5-4-26 | N | Bhatia, M. L.. s.sc., Lecturer in Zoology. Lucknow Uni- 
versity, Lucknow. 

2-4-28 | R Bhattacharjee, Niparanw Caanpma, M.A., Professor of 

Physiology, Presidency College. 19, Hindusthan Rod, 

Ballygunge, Caleutta. 





5-1-31 


R Bhattacharjee, Umesa Cuanpra, M.A., Professor of Phitlo- 
sophy, Bethune College. 181, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
7-7-0909 | R “Bhatacharih Surin Nara, m.s. 80, Shambazar Street, 
Calcutta. 
4-11-08 | R | Bhattacharya, Bisvesvanr, B.A., M.B.A.8. 16, Townshend 
Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 
1-92.22 | N | Bhattacharya, VroncesHeKkearRA, Panprr, Principal, 
Vidyabhavana. Visvabharati, Santiniketan, Birbhum, 
7-7-24 | L | Bhattacharyya, BrxorToss, M.A., PH.D., Rajaratna, 
| General Editor, Gackwad's Oriental Series, and Librarian, 
| Oriental Collections, Baroda State. Baroda. 
9-6-22 R | Bhattacharyya, Sivarapa, m.p. 48B, Kailas Bose 
Street, Calcutta. 
4-6-28 | N | Bhattasali, Nauist Kara, m.a., Curator, Dacca Museum. 
Rarmna, Dacca. 
6-4-31 | R | Bhose, Jorisn CHanper, M.A., B.L., Advocate,+Calcutia 
| High Court. 244, Ray Bagan Street, Calcutta. 
5-3-25  R | Biswas, Cuanu CHANDRA, C.1E., M.A., B.L., Advocate, High 
Court. 58, Puddopukur Road, P.O. Elgin Road, Calcutta. 
1-8-23 | R | Biswas, Katrrapa, M.A. Royal Botanic Garden, Sibpur, 
Howrah. 
3-1-27 N | Bivar, Hoon Govrrey Srvart, t.ocs., District and 
Sessions Judge. Murshidabad. 
1-2-03  L |*Bodding, Rev. P. O., m.a. (Camist.), F.a.s.3. Mohul- 
pahari, Santhal Parganas. 
i-5-25 R | Bose, H. M., n.a., Sar.-at-Law. 25/1, Rawdon Road, 
Calcutta. 
6-3-95 | R | *Bose, Smm JaGaprs CHANDRA, KT, 0.5.5, G.I-E., F.R-S., 
' MLA. D.ge., F.A.8.2. Bose Institute, 91, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta, 
5-4-22 N | Bose, Joaesn CHanpra, Vipyvasrnope, Sub- Manager, 
Contai Khas Mahal. Contai, Dt. Midnapore. 
6-7-25 | R | Bose, MANMATHA Monan, M.A., Professor, Scottish Church 


College, 19, Gokul Mitra Lane, Hatkhola, Calcutta. 
®.3-831 | N | Bose, Supwansu Kumar, 8.8¢C. (CAL.), A.R.5.M., B-SC- 
. (mrnrxc), London, Professor of Mining and Surveying. 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. ‘ 
5-11-28 N | Bose Motuice, G. N., .a., Professor of History. Meerat 
| College, Meerut, U.P. 
4-5-31 R | Bottomley, Jonx Mecxror, B.A. (OxoN.), LE.s., Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal. 1, Sunny Park, Ballygunge, 
Caleutta. - 
1-1-08 L | *Brahmachari, Urenpra Naru, Rar BAADUR, M.A., 
PH.LD., MD., F.A.5.0. 82/3, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 
7-11-27 N | Brahmachary, Sarat Cranpra, Rat BAHADUR, M.A,, B.T. 
| Kasba Road, Ballygunge, P.O, Dhakuria, 24-Pergs. 
3.7-07 | L | *Brown, Jonn Coaoin, 0.8.E., D.S0., F.G.8., M.1.M.E., 
M.INST.MLM., M.LE., F,A.5.8. c/o. Messrs. anes & Co., 
54, Parliament Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
6-10-09 R | Brown, Prncy, a.n.0.a., Curator, Victoria Memorial. 
Calcutta. 
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6-10-09) L *Brtiihl, Paun Jounannes, 1.S.0., D.8C., F.C.S., 
| F.A.5.B, 2, Convent Road, Bangalore. 
$-1-96 | F *Burn, Sin RICHARD, KT., ©S.1., F.A.S.R. %, Staverton 
Road, Oxford, England. 


F.G.8., 


24.13 | R Calder, Caartes Comsuna. B.SC., F.4.8., Superintendent, 
Royal Botanic Garden. Sibpur, Howrah. 
4-}1.29 | R Campbell, G. R., Partner, Mesars. Afackinnon Mackenzie 
) & Co. 16, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
7-2-27 | R Captain, Dara Manexsnaw, Merchant. l, Corporation 
Street, Calcutta. 
1-09-20 R Chakladar, Hanaw CHanpma, ma. 23/4, Srimohan Lane, 
| Ralighat, Caleutta. 
73-32 R Ghakraborty, Kninope Benart, Engineer and Manufac- 
turer. 7, Hincdusthan Park, P.O Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
4-7-27 KR Chakravarti, Cainrananan, m.a., Lecturer, Bethune College. 
28/3, Sahanagar Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 
3-2-30 | N | Chakravarti, M. N., u.sc., A.7S. * Gitanjali ”, 15, Lodge 
| Road, Lahore 
3-3-0909 KR Chakravarti, Nromawsr, s.a., Professor of Sanskrit and 
Pali, Presidency College. Calcutta. 
| N | Chakravarty, NrkaANJANPRASAD, M.A... PH.D. (CANTAR.), 
6 Government Epigraphist. Office of the Government Epi- 
| graphist, Ootacamund, Nilgiris, 8. India. 
R | Chakraverti, Sueame Cuanpra, na... Attorney-at-Law, 
High Court, Calcutta, 2, Marquis Street, Calcutta. 
l-9-20  R |*"Chanda, RamMArrasap, Rat BAHADUR, B.A.. F.A4.5S.B. 
P. 463, Manoharpukur Road, Kalichat, Calcutta, 
i. | Chapman, Jonx ALExanpDeER, Librarian, Rampur State 
Library. Rampur. 

R | Chatterjea, Ste Natit RANJAN, KT., M.A., B.L., Retired 
Judge and sometime acting Chief Justice, Caloutia. 
| | GLA, Harish Mukerjee Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

7-2-27 KR | Chatterjee, Aswoxe, n.a. (Car.), b.a. (Cantas.), Editor, 

| _* Welfare”. 91, Upper Cireular Road, Calcutta. t 
27-10-15 | ¥F | Chatterjee, Str Arut CHANDRA, K.c.1.%., &.c.8.1., Late High 

| | Commissioner for India. Withdean, Cavendish Road, 
_ Weybridge, Surrey, England. 

Chatterjee, Niamat Cxanorna. 52, Haris Mukerjee Road, 
Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 
Chatterjee, ParrrraBpon, M.A., 8.., Vakil, High Court. 
84, Harrison Road, Caloutta. 
Chatterjee. Sanirnr Prasanwsa, 5.A., KAVYABINODE, Editor, 
‘Upasana’. 56, Dhurrumtollah Street, Calcutta. 


1-10-20 KR 
RK 
R 
5-1-31 R | Chatterji, DuRGacHARAN, M.A., P.n.s., Lecturer in Sans- 
R 
R 
R 


4-7-27 | 
4-7-32 | 


krit, Bethune College. 181, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
7-5-28 | Chatterji, Keparn Naru, n.sc. (LoNpoN), aA.£.c.8. 
7-6-11 | 


(Loxpow}. 43, Wellesley Street, Calcutta, 
Chatterji, Kanuna Kuman, ur.-cou., LT. ¥., M.C., VOH.A.S. 
y 
5-3-24 | : 
rated Law Society of Calcutta. 33, McLeod Street, Caloutta. 
6-8-24 | R | Chatterji, Sunivr Kuman, ma. (Cat.), D.urr. (LONDON), 


6/1, Wood Street, Calcutta. 
Chatterji, Mours1 Monan, M.a., B.L., President, Incorpo- 
| Khaira Professor of Linguistics, utta 
| “Sudharma”, 16, Hi Fark, 
| _Avenue East End lygunge, Calcutta. 
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2-11-25 | N | Chattopadhyaya, Ksuerees,a CHuanpra, m.a., Lecturer in 


1-4-l4 


$-8-25 — 


6-12-26 


1-12-20 


5-35-30 


4-11-29 


3-8-25 


25-8-87 
2-11-25 


7-3-32 
43-25 
2.7-28 
3-12-24 
1-9-15 


6-9-22 i 


R 
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RK 
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Sanskrit. Allahabad University, Allahabad. 
Chaudhuri, Gorat Das. 32, Beadon Row, Calcutta. 
Chhibber, H. L., mM.sc., ¥.G.8., ¥.".G.8., Assistant Superin- 


tendent, Geological Survey of India, Burma Party. 230, 
' Dalhousie Street, Raugoon. f 


Chokhani, Sreeexanayvan. Secretory, Shree Hanuman 
Pustkalaya. 8, New Ghueeri Road, Salkesa, Howrah. 


Chopra, B. N., p.50., ¥.t.8., desistant Superintendent, Zoolo- 
gical Survey of India. Indian Museam, Calcutta. 

*Chopra, R. N.. M.4., 1D. (CANTAB.) LT.-COL, L.M.S., F.A.8-B., 
Professor of Pharmacology. School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta, 

Choprha, GoricHanp. 47, Khangraputty, Calcutta. 


Chowdhury, Sis Ce8HAJUMAM, KT., ©.LE., M.L.c. aks 
| Belvedere Road, Calcutta. 
Chowdhury, Rat Jatinpraxatru, Zemindar. 36, Russa 


Road, Tollygunge, Calcutta. 

*Christie, Wire tiAM ALEXAxDER Kyxocn, 3B.5¢., FPH.D., 
MINST.M.M.. F.A.8.—. 10, Inkerman Terrace, Kensington, 
London, W. 5. 

*Christophers, Sim Samurt Kickanp, KT,, 0-15B., 0.5.E., 
F.R.S., F.A.S.B., M.B., LT.-COL, t.M.5. “antral Research 
Institute, Kasauli. 

Cleghorn, Mavupr Lrixa Wesr (Miss), F.L.8., F-E.5. 
Moulahat Road, Calcutta. 

Clendenin, Davin Lawrence, b.a. (Yale, 1925), 32, East 

64 Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

Clough, John, Barrister-at-Law. 
gunge, Calcutta. 

Gonnor, Srm FraskK Powe, ET., LT.-COL., LM.S., D.S.0., 

| ¥.RO.S., Late Professor of Surgery, Medical College. 2 

4 


ee —— a 


43, 
4. Merlin Park. Bally- 


Upper Wood Street, Calcutta. 
Cooper, G. A. P. 29, Eccleston Street, Eaton Square, 
London, 5.W. 1. 
"Cotter, GERALD DE PURCELL, 8.A., 5O-D- 
** Norland “’, 


(DcuBLIN), 

M.INST.M.M., F.G.S., F.A.5.B. Manon Road, 

) Buckingham Shire, England. 

Coyajee, Sm J. C., KT. B.-A. (CANTAB.), 
¥.s. (nerp.). Andhra University, Waltair, B.N.R. 

Criper. Wrri1aM Rispon, F.C.5S.. F-1.C., A-R.S.M. Konpager. 

Crookshank, Henry, B.A., B.A... (DOUBLES), Aasistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 


Darbari, M. D., Chartered Accountant. 
Calcutta. 

Das, Asir Naru, Rat Bawapun, M-E.A4S., F-Z-5., Zemindar, 
24, South Road, Entally, Calcutta, 

Das, Prosopn Kumar, ™.A., &-I- P-8S4, Park Street 
Extension, Calcutta. 

Das, SuorexpnaA NATH. M.#., Medical Practitioner, 

Nimtala Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

Das-Gupta, Hem CHANDRA. 
‘Presidency College. 60, 

_ Calcutta, : 

Das: 
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100, Clive Street, 
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NarH, M.A.. PH.D., 12.5., 
| College Square, Calcutta. 
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4-3-29 
19-9-95 


6-6-17 | 


4-53-25 


4-65-10 


4-8-20 


5-1-95 


2-2-3) 


2-7-02 
7-11-32 


0-8-2858 
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5-3-28 
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Datta, Hirennora Nato, M.A., B.t., Solicitor, High Court. 
139. Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Datta, S. K., B.a., M.B., CHB (Eprn.), Princtpal, Forman 
Christian College. Luhore. 

Davies, L. M., mason, Royal Artillery. c/o The Lloyds 
Bank, King’s Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London. 

De, Anti Coomar, Proprietor, Caleutta Trading Co., and 
President of the Bengal Association of Master Printers and 
Allied Industries. 70-9, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

De, J. C., M.n., ur.-cou., LM.s., Professor of Clinical Medicins, 
Medical College. 220, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

De, Krman CHANDRA, C.1LE., B.A., 1.¢.5,. (RETD.), Manager, 


Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad Estate. lLalbagh, 
Murshidabad. 
Deb, Kumak Haritr KriseHn~a, M.A., Zemindar. 8, Raja 


Nabokishen Street, Calcutta. 
Deb, Raga Ksurrinpra, Rat Manasat or BANSBERIA 
Ras. 21/E, Rani Sankari Lane. Kalighat, Calcutta. 
Dechhen, H.H. Masaganrt Kunzanc, Maharani of Sikkim. 
Gangtok, Sikkim. 
Deo, Pratar CHanNpraA Buans, Maharajah, Ruler sof 
Mayurbhanj State. P.O. Baripada, Mayurbhanj, B.N-R. 
Dev, Rasa RaAmMCHANDRA, Superintendent, Jagannath 
Temple. Puri. : 

Dewick, Rev. Enwarp CarsHouim, m.a. (Cantran.), National 
Literature Secretary, Y¥.M.C.A, of India, Burmah and 
Ceylon. SS, Russell Street, Calcutta. 


Dhavie, Tuc Hon'sie Mn. Justice SHANKAR BALAJI, B.A., 


= 


es 


1.¢.8., Judge, Patna High Court. Patna. é' 

Dikshit, KasHrsatH Narayan, M.A., Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Dods, Wirwriam Kane, Agent, Hongkong and Shanghayv 
Banking Corporation, 6, Minto Park, Alipur, Calcutta. 

Douglas, Gornpon Watson, 8.8¢., D.L.M., State Chemist to 
the Government of Bhopal. State Laboratory, Bhopal, 
Central India. 

Doxey, Frepenrox. 37, Strand Road, Calcutta, — 

Driver, Darras Cunserst, ma. (Cantran.), Barrister-ct- 
Law, Constituted Attorney to Messrs. Tata & Sons, Ld., 
Managing Agents for The Tata Iron d& Steel Co., Ld. 
100, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Drurmmond, J. G., M.A., 1.0.8., J.P, 
Division. Rajshahi. 

Dunn, Jonww~ ALEXANDER, D.SC., D-LC. . 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Museum, Calcutta. | x | 

Dutt, NALINAKSHA, M.A., PH.D, D.LITT, (Lonp.), Lecturer, 
Caleutta University. 91-1B, Manicktollah Street, Calcutta. 


Commissioner, Rajahahe 


¥.G.8, Assistant 
Indian 


Eberl, Orro, Dr. Jun., Late Vice-Conaul for Germany, 2, 


Caleutta,. 


Road, Ball ge, 
Store , Ballygunge ey ee 


= ba 1 Batowmn 
Loco. Works of Philadelphia, S.A. 5, Dalhousie Square, 
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Docteur en Philosophie, Conferentiaire 
niversitaire. 1, Str. Melodiei, Bucharest (1). 
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2-12-29 R | FPawcus, Locis Rearaup, wa, (Canran.), Indian Civil 
Service. 13, Loudon Street, Calcutta, | 
3-8-04 RR |*Fermor, Lewis Leien, 0.8.8., A.M.S.M., D.SC., F.G.3., 
r.A.3.5., Director, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Caleutta, 
31-10-06 F Finlow, Roserr SreeL, c.1.£., B.sc., F.1.0., Late Director of 
Agriculture, Bengal. clo Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ld., 
| 564, Parliament Street, London, 8.W.1. 
2-12-29 F | Fisher, Rev. Freverice B., 5.7.8., PH.D., D-D., LL.D., 
ne 1430, Cambridge Koad, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Fleming, Anprew, Post Box No, 2436, Johannesburg, 
S. Africa. 
Fooks, Herserr A., 14, Ballygunge Park Road, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. 


4-1-26 F 
R 

5-11-13 A | Fox, Cynir S., u.sc., M.LM.E., ¥.G.3., Geological Survey 
A 
F 


o-1-3l 


of India, Indian Museum, Calcutte. 
2-4-19 Friel, RALPH, 1.¢.5., B.A., Bsc. (DusLix), J.v., Deputy 
Commiasioner, Aseam, Silchar, Assam. 
Fukushima, Naosnuiro. 33, Hikawacho, Akasaka, Tokyo, 
| Japan, 


7-3-27 


4-1-26 R | Gaffar, Appur, Kuan Banavurn, Deputy Magistrate and 
| Deputy Collector, Bengal. 23, Gardner Lane, Entally, 
| Calcutta. 

5-11-28 | R | Galstaun, Joan Carariet, 0.8.£., Merchant and Land- 
| holder. 234/4, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

1-11-96 R | Galstaun, SHANAZAN, M.A,, D.M.R.E., M.B.C.8S., L-R.C.P., 

Medical Practitioner, Radiologist, Medical College Hospi- 
) tal, 39, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 
6-10-09 R  Gangoly, Orpmenpra Coomar, B.A. 12/1, Gangoly Lane, 
Caleutta. 
7-56-28 R Ghosal, UrrnpRra NarH, M.A., PH.D., Professor of History, 
Presidency College. 12, Badur Bagan Row, Calcutta. 
R Ghose, Bimat CHanpra, Barrister-at-Law. 27/1, Harish 
Mukherjee Road, Calcutta. 
R Ghose, Tue Hox'pte Mr. Justice CHAkU CHANDRA, ET., 
 _Barrister-at-Law, Judge, High Court. 10, Debendra Ghose 
Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 
R Ghose, Des Prosonno, Zemindar. 75, Beadon Street, 
 Caleutta. 
7.1.29 R Ghose, ‘Tue Hor’ste Mr, Justice Mout CHanDRa, B.A. 
(Can.), M.A. (CANTAB.), 1.0.8. Barrister-at-Law (Inner 
Temple), Judge, High Court. 4A, Little Russell Street, 


5-4-26 | 
24-24 | 
| 


L-4-29 


: 
: 
| | Calcutta. : | 
419-24 R | Ghose, Susum CHanpra, B.A., Deputy Magistrate. A 
| Sikdarbagan Street, Calcutta. 
2.4.24 R Ghosh, K., v.t.., p.rm. (CANTAB.), .at.s., Medical 
Practitioner. 45, Creek Row, Calcutta. 
#-2-18 L | Ghosh, Exexpra Narn, M.D., M.SC., ¥.Z.5., P-R.M.S., Pro- 
| | acid of Biology, Medical College. 66, Cornwallis Street, 
Jaleutta, 
7-3-27 | R | Ghosh, PHANINDRA NATH, M.A., PH.D... 50.D. (PADGA), 


| v.AINST_Y.. Sir Rashbehary Ghosh Professor of Applied Physics, 
University of Calcutta. 92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
hosh, Suxnenpna Nats, B.A. (CAL), B.SC. (GLAs.), 
M.I.0.8., FVR.SAN.L, M.I.K., Bxecutive Engineer, P.W.D., 
Central Division, Bengal. 7, Heysham Road, Calcutta. 
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4-9-12 KR Ghosh, TARAPADA, Zemindar. 14. Paddapukur Street, 


| Kidderpo re, Calcutta. 


1-2.26 R Ghuznavi, A. H., m.ta., Zemindar. 18, Canal Streot, 
: Entally, Calcutta. 
' 
| 


6-8-28 KR | Ghuznavi, Isxkanper 8S. K., Zemindar and Member, Advisory 
_ Board of Industries, Government of Bengal. 30, Theatre 
| Road, Calcutta (and) Dilduar, Mymensingh. 

1-2-26 | R Ghuznavi, THe Hon'sie Atuaps Sin ABpELKERIM AnvU 


ARMED Kean, KT..M.L.C., Zemindar of Dilduar. 30, Theatre 
tiered Caloutta (and) North House, Dilduar, Mymen- 


| singh. 
1-4-9299 | A | Ginwala. Sirk Papanui, wv., Late President, Indian Tariff 
. Seard. Europe. 
5-3-28 KR Gooptu, Dwisenpra Naru, Medical Practitioner and Land- 
, holder. 5, Middleton Street, Calcutta, 
7-9-10 | N *Gravely, Freperic HENRY. D.Sc., F-A.S.B, Museum 
House, Egmore, Madras. 
5-12-00 L Grieve, JAMes Wynpnam ALLEYNE, c/o Messrs. Coutts 
| & Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
4-2-25 R Guha, B. 8S., m.a., po.p. (HARVARD). Indian Museum, 
Caloutta. 
6-12-26 R Guha, Tue Hon'ste Mr. Jusrice SuReENDRANATH, Kat 
| Banapur, Judge, High Court, 16, Lansdowne Road, 
Calcutta. 
| 


765-25 R Gupta, J. N., M.p.e., o.1.e., 1.0.8., Late Member, Board 
| of Revenue, Government of Bengal. 5, Riverside, Barrack- 
pore 
5-53-19 ON Gupta, SIVAPRASAD. Seva Upavana, Benares City. 
4 8-15 , N |; Gurner, Cyrrin WaLtTER, B.A. (OxON), Lo.s., Magistrate - 


| and Collector. Barisal. 


6-3-01 — Hiabib-ur-Ragman, Tue Hon'nite Nawan Saver Yau 
| * Juxe, Maunana, Rais, Bhikanpur. Habibganj, District — 


| Aligarh. 
6-1-3230 — Hinidacs SupuHINDRA KUMAR, MLA., LO.S., Commelsetonen crea = 
a Excise and Salt, Bengal. 241, Lower Circular Road, — 
Calcutta. 


6-1-30  — | Hamilton, Sim DANTE MAcKINNON, KT, Retired Partner, 2 65, 
| Mesare. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. Balmacara, ; 
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Alphabetical List of Ordinary Members. exlv 





Hendry, C. A. Jomm, ¥.8.G.8., M.1.8.K., A.MLI-LM.E., M.LE. 
M.min.i., Conaulang Mechanical Engineer, Measra. Martin 
& Oo 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Heron, A. M., p.sc, (EpIN.), £F-G.5., F-R.G-5., 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Museum, Caloutta. 

*Hidayat Hosain, MUHAMMAD, SHAams ‘ot-“Unama, Kuan 
BAHADUR, FH.D., F.A.3.8. %6/2c, Collin Street, Calcutta. 

Hingston, H., Lt.-Col., t.o.s., m.np., Surgeon to H.E. the 
Governor of Bengal. 5, Wellealey Place, Calcutta. 

Hobart, Rosertr CHarwes, 1.c.s., Collector. Bareilly, U.P. 

Hobbs, Henry, Merchant. ©, Old Court House Street,. 
Caloutta, 

Holme, James WILLIAM, M.A., 1.6.8. (xeTp.), Principal, La 
Martiniére. 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Hopkinson, Artrnor Joms, tc.s. Kahalla, Nathiagali, 
N.-W.F.P. 

*Hora, Sunper Lat, b.80., F.2.5., F_B.S.E., F.A.3.B. 
gieal Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Hossain, Nawan MosHakRnor, Kuan GARADOUR, 
42-A, Hazra Road, Calcutta, 

*Howard, A., C.1.B., M.A., ¥.A.8.B., Late Director, Institute of 
Plant Industry, Indore, and Agricultural Adviser to States in 
Central India. British Science Guild, 6, John Street. 
Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 

Hubert, Orro, Chancellor to the German Consulate General, 
3e¢Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

Hughes, Arraun, n.a.(Manxcnester), Indian Civil Service. 
Additional District Magistrate, Dacca, 

*Hutton, J. H., ©.1.£., L0.5., M.A., D.80., F-A-85.58., Census 
Commissioner of India, Chelmsford Club, New Delhi, 


Imam, Antu MouamMMap Syvep Hassan, Zemindar. Has- 
nain Manzil, Gaya, E.1.R. [England.. 

Insch, James. 18, Beechwood Avenue, Boscombe. Hants, 

Ishaque, MOHAMMAD, M.A., B.SC., M.B.A.S., Lecturer, 
Calcutta University. , Hoapital Street, P.O. Dhorrum- 
tollah, Calcutta. 


Jackson, P. 8. 
Street, Calcutta 

Jain, Baupeopas, Merchant and Banker. 
Street, Caloutta. 

Jain, Cunore Lan, M.n.a.s. 25, Central Avenue North, 
Calcutta. 

Jain, Nimman Komar, Devashrama, Arrah. 

| Jaitly, P. L., Electrical Engineer, Merchant. 
Road, Allahabad. | 

Jameson, THoMas BLANPFORD, MAJOR, M.c., M.A, (CAN- 
TAB.), 1.C.5., District and Sessions Judge. Hooghly. — 

Jarvis, Roperr Y. The Phy ago aby of State, Washing-. 

ton, District Colurnbia, U.S.A. 

Jatia, Sr Onkak MULL, KT., 0.8.5... 


¥-H-5.E. fe 
Indian 
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Famaluddin AuMap, SHams-cn-‘UnaMA, M.A... 1E.S., 
Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division. Pr. 17, New 
Park Street, Caloutta. 

Kanjilal, M. N., a.a. (Can.), ur.e. (CanTAn.), Barrister- 
at-Law. 17, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Kapur, SHamwnau, Import and Banking. 84, Khengra- 
patty, Caloutta. 

Rashyap, Surv Ram, Rat BaHapuR, .A., M.SC., T.E.S., 
Professor of Botany. Government College, Lahore. 

Kazim Shirazi, Aca Monamuep. I6A, Ahiripakur Ist 
Lane, Ballygunge, Caloutta,. 

*Kemp, Srantey W., B.A., D.8C., F.nt.s., F.A.8.B. * Disco- 
very Expedition,” 52, Queen Anne Chambers, Dean 
Farrar Street. London, 8S.W. 1. 

Kenny, Dick Epwarp CounTrenay, LT.-con., LA, Deputy 
Commissioner, Tavoy. Burma, 

Kewal, GANDA SINGH, PH. 8.5C., 1.0.G.8., F.8,.G.8. (LONDON), 
P.T.8., F.LA.sc. (LONDON), Research Scholar in Sikh 
History. Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

Khambata, RK. B., M.n.c.s, L.8.¢.P., D.F.m., Director of 
Public Health, Bengal. °2-B, Camac Street, Calcutta. 


Khan, Matton KRauman, Khas Mahal Circle Officer. 


27, Panchbhaichat, Dacca, 
Khan, Rezaurn RAHMAN, M.A., BL, Deputy President, 
Bengal Legistative Council. 28, Convent Road, Entally, 
Calcutta. 
Khanna, VINAVER LAL, M.R.A.5., Merchang 1371, Balaram 
Dey Street, Beadon Street P.O., Calcutta. 
Khettry, Bexnimapuno, Proprietor, Messrs. Gourt Shanker “ 
Khetiry, Landholders, Bankers and Merchants. 15, Paggiya- 
patti, Barabazar, Calcutta. 
Kimura, R. (Ko-Shi), Prinerppal, College Department of 
Rissho University. Osaki Machi, Tokyo, Japan. 
*Knowles, Rospert, M.n.c.s., Ln.c.p., B.A. (CANTAB.), 
F.A.3.8., LT.-COL., Le.s. 93, Park Street, Calcutta. e- 
Koester, Dr. Hana, Legations Sekretdr. <Auswaertiges 
Amt, Abteilung W., Berlin W. 8, Wilhelmstrasse 75. . 
Korni, Micuarn Atexanprowrrz (Dr.), Architect and 
Engineer, Messrs, Bird d> Co. 53, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta. 
Kothari, N. L., Colliery Manager, Agent, Khas Jharia 
_ Colliery. Jharia, Manbbum. ‘ 
Kramrisch, Sreviua (Mrs.), pu.p., Lecturer in Ancient 
Indian History (Fine Arts), Calcutta University. 57, Bally- 
gunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 2 
Kumar, Komarn Kreisana, M.A., B.L., Zemindar and 
Banker. 31 & 31-1, Burtolla Street, Calcutta. 
Kurup, PoxrArars CHENCHER! KeisHna, u.m_r., Licentiate 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeona of Bombay, 
Medical Officer. Talipararmba P.O., North bar. 


) labey, Geoucre THomas, M.c., Bengal Pilot Service, 
| ‘United Service Club, Calcutta. | 
,/ Laden La, Sonam Wasorer, Sanparn BawaDuR, C.B.E., ‘ 
¥.2.G.8., Hony, A.D.C. to H.E. the Governor OL Regen nen 
of Police, Lhassa, Tibet. * Yangang Villa’, Darjeeling. 
Lal, Bopw Beant, Rar Sane, w.a., ra.p., Head 
48B, New Mandi, Muzzaffarnagar, R,, 
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Fleotion. | 
6-43.89 L *La Touche, Tomas Henry Diaces, M.A., F.G.S., F.A.8.B, 
230, Hills Road, Cambridge, England. 

6-86-14 R Law, Bisrana CHARAN, M.A., B.L., PH.D., FRLAIST.8. 43, 
Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 

1-2-11 R | Law, Narenpra Natu, M.A., BL, PRS, PH.D. 96, 
Amherst Street, Caleutta. 

R Law, Satya CHURN, M.A., B.L., PH.D., F.2.8,, M.B.O.U. 
nO. Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 

7-08-26 R Lemmon, Ricwareo Dennis, Merchant. cio Messrs. 

Martin & Harris Ld., 17, Prinsep Street, Calentta, 

+-6-11 R Lomax, C. E., s.a. La Martiniédre, Calcutta. 

1-6-31 R | Lort-Williams, THe How’ste Mr. Justice Jonx, xK.c., 
Barrister-at-Law, Judge, High Court, 227/1, Lower 
Cireular Road, Calcutta. 

Lunan, A. G., Partner, Messre. Bathgate & Co. 19, Old 

Court House Street, Calcutta. 
5-7-26 <A | Lyne, Howarnp Wroitam, t.c.s. Khulna, E.B.R. 


1-7-4 


4-3-2909 KR 


2.8.05 L *McCay, DAVID, LT.-con., LM.s., M.D., B.C, B.A.O., 

 MRer., F.A.5.8, c/o The Standard Bank of S. Africa, 
Cradock, Cape Province, S. Africa. 

1-83-26 <A | McKay, Joun Wattrace, Delegate, Chilean Nitrate Com- 
mittee (Indian Delegation). 7, Hare Street, Calcutta, 

11-11-98 L *Maclagan, Sim Epwarp DovuGcLas, £.0.8.1., K.C,1.E., 
ASB. 188, West Hill, Putney, London, 5.W. 15, 

5-3-24 KR | McPherson, James. c/o Messrs. Begg Dunlop & Co., Ltd., 

| | 2, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-16 N Mahajan, Scoryra Prasap. Murarpur, Gaya. 

3.3.20 , R he teh P. C., mM. a., B.s8c., 1.6.8., Professor, Presi- 
| dency College. 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
| Mahtab, Sm Bisay CHAND, K.C.9.1., LO... MAARAsSA- 

pHTAsJA BAHADUR oF Burpwas. 6, Alipur Lane, 

|  Caleutta. (Englancl.) 

3-2-30 N § Mahtab, Upay CHanp, B.A., Maharaj Kumar of Burdwan, 

| The Palace, Burdwan. 

5-2-2924 R | Mahindra, K. C., p.a. (Castan.). Messra. Martin & Co., 

_ 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 


1-38-11 | F 


7-7-30 . N | Mahudavala, Jexsanore J,., p.com. (BrimincHam), Ineu- 
| rance Representative. c/o J. C. Mahudavala, Esq., Fort, 
| Broach, B.B, & C.I.Ry-. 
7-8-18 RR | Maitra, Jarinpra Nata, Physician and Surgeon. 68/A, 
| Beadon Street, Caloutta. 
2.8.26 WN | Majumdar, Durmenpra Nara, m.a., Lecturer in Anthro- 
pology, University of Lucknow, Lucknow. 
2.2.16 R | Majumdar, Narenpra Kumar, M.A., Professor, Calcutta 
University. 3, Government Place, West, Calcutta. 
4-6-1383 N | Majumdar, Ramesn Cranpra, M.A., PH.D., Professor, 
| Dacca University. Ramna, Dacca, : 
5-5-3230 N |Mallam, G. L., Carrats, 1a., Census Superintendent. 
Peshawar, N,-WF.P. 
7.5-28 R Mallik, Ture Hon'sie Me, Josrice SATYENDRA CHANDRA, 
3 M.a., tLe.s., Judge, High Court. 7-3, Burdwan Road, 
Alipur, Calcutta. 
4-11-29 N Mallya, Baxrwat GaANAPATHY, MAJOR, LM.S5., F,R.0.3.E. 
Civil Surgeon, Chittagong. 
4-3-20 | R | Mani, M. S Entomology Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
6-2-18 | L *Manen, Joman VAN, ©.1.£., F.A.8-8. 6, Temple Chambers, 
| | 6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 
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5-68-01 F Mann, Harorp Harr, p.s0., M.sc., F.1.c., F068. Woburn 

| Experimental Station, Aspley Guise, Bedfordshire 

England. y 

é-1-30 N | Martin, M. F. C., Carr, n.m. Office of C.R.E., Waziris- 
tan District, Dera Ismail Khan. 

5-3-24, R | Martin, T. Lesniie, m.a. (CaAnwran.), 12, Mission Row 

Calcutta. : 


Date of 


| 
5-5-30 | R pincers: Owen CARPIaEE, Managing Director, Messra. 

| Smith Stanistreet d> Co.,. Stanistreet House, 18, C 
| Road, Entally, Calcutta, ae seis ly 
2.1-28 | N | Mello, Froirano de, Cotonen, Director-General of Medical 
Services in Portuguese India, Professor of Parasitology. 

Nova Goa, 

: 
| 


5-11-84 L *Middlemiss, Cuantes STeEWARr, 0.1.8., F..S., B.A., F.G.S., 
_¥.4.5.B. Aviernore, Crowborough, Sussex, England. 
: 1-2-26  N *Mills, James Paice, 1.c.8., M.A. (OXON), JP, F.A.3.B., 
Deputy Commissioner, Kohima. Naga Hills, 
5-66-12  N Misra, ener aeane B.A., Dy. Director of Industries. Cawn- > 
. ore, rr. 
9.4.94 R niitra. J. C., M.A., B.t., Retired Accountant-General, Bengal. 
1, Abinash Mitter Lane, Calcutta. 
KR Mitra, Jaminit Monan, Kart Bananunr, ».A., Late Registrar, 


4-3-29 






Co-operative Socie. . Bengal. 24, Ray Street, Bhawani- 
_ pore, Calcutta. | 
6-6-06 R | Mitra, Kumar M Narn. 34, Shampukur Street, 
, | Calcutta. : 


4-11-29 R Mitra, Marnora Narn, 8.a., Solicitor, 12-1, Old Post 
| Office Street, Calcutta, | 
5-3-24 N | Mitter, Tur Hon'sie Srr B. L., xr., M.A., B.t., Barrister- 








































|  at-Law, Law Member, Viceroy's Council. New Dethi. = 
5-3-24 KR Mitter, Tue Hon’ ate Ma. Justice DwARKANATH, M.A., 
| p.u., Judge, High Court. 12, Theatre Road, Calcutta, | 
4-3-29 BR Mitter, Hrrawva Kumar, Landholder. 1, Jhamapuk 
| Lane, Amherst Street P.O., Caloutta. | “a 
54-26 KR Mitter, Kuacenpra Nara, Kat BAuApUR M.A., Professor, ‘ 
Presidency College (Retired) T2/1, Bondel Road, 
Ballygunge, Caleutta. 
5-3-24 KR Mitter, Tar Hon'sur Sir Provase 
Mune. 34/1, Elgin Road, Calcutta, 
1-11-26 R Camac 
7-56-28 WN 
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Election. | | 
2.5.32 F Muhammad, Mriaza, Kuan BAnNADUR, C.LE., LILB., 
M.&.A.8., ddwocate. Strand Road, Basrah. 
9.2.2) K Mukerjee, Sunops Caanpra, Suastnt, m.A., Docteur-es- 
Lettres (Paris). 3/1A, Raja Rajabullav Street, Calcutta. 
5-12-27 R Mukerjee, Susi. Kumar, F.n.c.s. (Epr.), p.o. (Oxon.), 
D.O.9.8. (Lonp.), Ophthalmic Surgeon, Carmichael Medical 
College Hospitals. \/1, Wood Street. Calcutta. 
6-228 R Mukerji, Tue Hox'’ste Mr. Justice Manmatrua Narn, 
- M.A., B.L., Judge, High Court. 8/1, Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-24' R Mukerji, S., .a., s.n., Vakil and Zemindar. 7, Old Bally- 
. gunge Road, Calcutta. 

3-3-30 N Mukharji, Isa~ Caanpra, Rai Bahadur, Tacimi Sardar and 
| Retired Member of Jaipur Council, Jaipur, Rajputana. 

7-11-27 N Mukherjee, DEVAPROSANNA, M.A., B.L.. Zemindar. 
Burdwan. 
7-29.27 KR Mukherjee, HAreENDRA Nata, p.sc.,. mM.B. (CAL.), D.C. 
(Lonp.), Medical Practitioner. Biochemical Department, 
Carmichael Medical College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

93.2946 KR Mukherjee, Jxnaxnexpra Nats, pv.sc. (Loxpon), F.c.8. 

| (Lonpon), Fellow of the Indian Chemical Society ; Guru- 
| prasad Professor of Chemistry, University of Calcutta. 92, 
| Upper Circular Road, Calomtta. 

5-7-26 R | Mukhopadhyaya, Prapnatr Kumar, m.a., Research Assiat- 

ant, Oaleutta University. 27, Govinda Ghosal Lane, 
| Ghawanipur, Calcutta. 

2.9.2] R | Mukhopadhyaya, RamMarrasan, M.A., B.L. 77, Russa Road 
| North, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

2.4.28 R | Mullick, Kanrick Cavey», Koman, Director, Raja D, N. 

Mullick &@ Sons, Ltd. Colootola Rajbati, Chittaranjan 
| Avenue, Calcutta. 

4-3-29 | R | Mullick, PreamarToHa Nats, Rat Bawapur, Zemindar and 

Landholder. 120, Cornwallis Street, Caloutta. 

7.5.98 | N Murray, Evcoene FLORIAN OLIPHANT, A.I.M.M., ¥F.G.8-, 
Mining Geologist and Engineer. Tatanagar, BN. Ry. 

4-1-26 WN Murray, Howakgp, c.1.5., ur.-con, Ispian Army, Deputy 
| | Financial Adviser. Flashman's Hotel, Rawalpindi. | 

3-46-25 N | Musa, Mvusammap, Mourvi, Kaan Battapun, M.A., Princt- 
| pal, Islamic Intermediate College. Dacca. 

1-6-21 N | Muzammil-UlNah Khan, Tae Hon'’sre Nawas, Moup., 
Kean BAHADUR, K.c.Le., K.B.. Rais. Bhikanpur, Dist. 
Aligarh, U_P. 

7-3-06 WN | Nahar, Poraw Caanp, Rat Banapun, Solicitor. c/o 48, 
| Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

6-12-27 L | Namgyal, H,H. Manwanagsa Sre Tasunt, £.c.1.8., Maharaja 
; | of Sikkim. Gangtok, Sikkim. ) 
6-6-27 N Nandi, Manarasa Saris CHANDRA, M.A., M.U.C., Zembidar. 
| | | Kesimbazar Rajbari, Kasimbazar, Murshidabad. : 
—s«g-2-29 «ON | Narain, Hirpe, ™.a.. b.t., Professor of History, Morris 
Gee eth a College. Nagpur, C.P. | 
4-6-28 WN | Narasimham, Yecuont, w.A., Dewan, Virianagram Same- 
| thanam. § Vizianagram.— | | 
(5-38-28 | R | Neogi, PANCHANAN, M.A., PH.D., 1.E.5., Professor of Che- 
ti eve yf rep Presidency College. 21, Kundu Lane, Belgachia, 
ue et ee ee | ie 
9-11-30 R | Newman, AMIEN, M.B.B.S., DM. & Hw., District 
roti) MRSS | has , 






edical Officer, B.B.Ry- i/l, Old Baliygunge Road, 
ol at 5 Melee ' . , ;, . 
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lute of 
Election 
3-12-24 | N 
6-8-24 |} R 
7-4-15 | F 
5-11-28 | R 
9.6.30 | R 
5-12-23 | N 
5-4-26 | R 
4-11-29 F 
5-11-19 | A 
6-56-29 | N 
6-6-3S lL. 
1-4-25 | R 
7-4-30 | N 
3-2-30 | N 
1-6-04 A 
4-8.30 R 
6-4-31 N 
te4-1IS LL 
$8.25 R- 
2.1.28 | N 
3-12-24 R 
3-11-30 R 
6-2.28 | N 
1-2-22 WN 
1-11-26 | N 





Newman, Caas. F., F.n.a.s., M.c.P. Kutcha Bun 
Bhopal, C.L. BMOMs 

Nyss. Wn. B. 8., Late Superintendent, Excise and Salt. 
175B, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 


Ohtani, Count Kozur. San-ya-se, Edomachi, Fushimi, 


Kyoto, Japan. 


Olpadvala, E.S. S52, Chowringhee, Caleutta. 


Oyevaar, J. J., Vice-Conaul for the Netherlands. %/o ‘The 
Java Bengal Line, E-1, Clive Buildings, Clive Street (Post 
Box No, 71), Calcutta. 


Pande, SHIVA BANDHAN, Fetired Tahsilfdar and Zemindar. 


Ramaipatti, Mirzapur, U.P. 

Parker, Ricuarnp Henry, 1.c.s., Late Scholar of St. John's 
College, Oxford. District and Sessions Judge, Alipore, 
Calcutta. 

Parry, Nevin Epwarp, t.c.s. (Rerp.). 12, Howell Road, 
Exeter, England. 


*Pascoe, Str Enpwin HALL. KT., M.A., 8C.D. (CANTAB.), 


p.sc. (Lonp.), F.G.S., F.A.8.8.. Late Director, Geological 
Surven of India. England. 

Pawsey, C. R., Indian Civil Service. Mokokchung, Naga 
Hills, Assam. 


Pennell, AvuBRAY PerRcrvaL, 8.A.., Hearrister-at-Law. 





Lamb's Building, Temple, London, E.C. 4. 
Perier, Fenprxanp, 8.3., Most Reverend the Archbishop of 
Caleutta, 32, Park Street, Caleutta. 


Pessein, Rev. J. F., Catholic Missionary, Superior of the 


Catholic Missionary Sanatorium, Wellington, Nilgiris. 

Pettigrew, Rev. WreutaM, Missionary. American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, P.O. Kangpokpi, Manipur, 
Assam. 

*Pilgrim, Guy E., p.8c., ¥.G.S,, F.A.8.B. Late of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of India, Indian Museum, England. 

Popper, Srerues W., Merchant. c/o Messrs. Havero 
Trading Co., Ltd., Commercial House, 15, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

Prasad, SHarpa. c/o Messrs. Gopinath Lal Behari, Satna. 


*Prashad, Batnt, D.S8C., F.Z.S., ¥.B.5.E.. F-A.S.B. Zoological 


Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Pruthi, Hem Srven, m.sc. (Posxszan), Pup. (LoxpDOoN), 
Asmstant Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Puri, I. M., rap. (CanTas,), M.sc. (PUNJAB). Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, Punjab. Aa 

Pushong, E. 5.. M.D., A» Medical Practitioner. 1, 
Chapel Road, Hastings, Caloutta. 


Rahman, SHan Kacimcn, m.a., Lecturer in Arabic and 
Persian, Calcutta University. 51, Baitakhana Road, 
Calcutta. : - | 

Rai, Laxsumt Naar, t.M.8., Medical Officer. In-charge, 
King Edward VII Hospital, Benares. | eae 

*Raman, Sim CHANDRASEKHARA VENKATA, KT., M.A, D.8C., 
¥.R.S., F, 4.8.8. Indian Institute of Science, Bai 









nujaswami, P. V.. M-A-. Principal. Maharaja's 
Sanekrit College. VisiROR Ere St Taek | 
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I 
lection, | 
7-3-2737 KR Rankin, Tuk How’sce Sin Gronce, wr., Chief Justice of 
Bengal, 9, Camac Street. Caleutta. 
1-2-26 N Rao, ¥. Ramacnanpra, Rao Sani, M.A., F.2.5., Deputy 
) Locust Research Entomologist. MeLeod Road, Karachi. 
4-53-30 | N Raparia, Tara CHanp, 8.a., Business Manager. c/o 
Messrs. Gansidhar Sumerchand & Co., Belangunj,Agra.U.P. 
2-7-24 | N Ray, Anpinase CnRrANDEA. B.A. R.M.H.E. School, P.O. 
 Baidyabati. 
7-9-2] KR Kay, Hest CHANDRA, M.A., PH.D. (LONDON). P.a0A, 
Manicktollah Spur, Caleutta. 
5-1-21 N Ray, Jacapisware, MAawarasaA, Maharaja of Dinajpore. 
Dinajpore. 
5-38-90 | Ro *Ray, Str Prorunta CHANDRA, KT.. ©.1.E., D.8C., F.A-S.B. 
University College of Science, 92, Upper Cirevlar Road, 
Caleutta. 
5-11-28) L Reinhart, Wenner, Merchant. c/o Messrs. Volkart Bros., 
|  Rychenbeorg, Winterthur, Switzerland. 
§-2-28 | A Reneman, Nico. 52/1, Ballygunge Cireular Road, Caleutta. 
2-4-24 F Richards, F. J., t.c.s. 6, Lexham Gardens, London, W. 8. 
14-29 N_ Rizvi,Syen Hamip Husain, Excise Sub-Inaspector. Mohalla 
Sanechri, Near Musjid of Munshi Sk. Ghassu, Saugor, C.P. 
3-12-24 L Roerich, Grorcrm Nicworas, m.a., M.R.A.s., Orientaliat, 
310, Riverside Drive, New York, U.S.A. (Naggar, Kulu, 
Punjab). 
2-7-28 | L Roerich, Nicnoras, Professor, Honorary President, Master 
Institule of United Arts, New York, U.S.A... Artist 
. Painter. 310, Riverside Drive, New York, U.S.A. 
$-12-24  N Rogers, T. E., Tea Planter, The Tyroom Tea Co., Ld., 
| Khaorikatia, Assam, 
i 7-§-24 A Rose, G. F., Director, Messra. Andrew Yule d= Co., Ltd. 
, 8, Clive Row, Caleutta, 
4-12-01 F  *Ross, Str Enwarp DENISON, ET., C.I.F., PH.D., F.A.8.B., 
| | Director, School of Oriental Studies. Finsbury Circus, 
| London, E.C. 2. 
H-12-26 |) R | Roy, Tae Hon‘sie Mr. Justice A. K., Barrister-at-Law, 
= | Judge, High Court. 3, Upper Wood Street, P.O. Theatre 
oe Road, Caleutta. 
, 1-12-30 N Roy, Kumak KaAamManranJan, B.A., Zemindar. Kashim. 
| bazar Post, Dt. Murshidabad. 
2.4.28 N Roy, Sconerp Kumar, B.sc., PH.D... ¥.G.8., Professor of 
| Geology, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. 
6-8-24 N Roy-Chowdhury, BGrasenpna Kisnore, Zemindar, 
(53, Sukea Street, Caleutta.) Gauripur, Mymensingh. 
1-2-26 N Ruthnaswamy, M., .a., Barrister-at-Law. Principal, 
| Law College. Esplanade, Madras. 
7-5-2 N *Saha, Meconu Nap, p.sc., F.n.s., ¥.A.8.8., Professor of 
; Physics, University of Alahabad, Katra, Allahabad. 
3-11-30 N Sahaya, SwHvamnanpan, 8.A., Agent, New India 
Assurance Co., I[td., Bombay, and Agent, The 
_ National Banking and Loan Co., Lid., Calcutta. Bank 
. Road, Patna. 
5-11-24 N *Sahni, B., .a., sc.p. (CANTAB.), D.ScC., F.G 5., F.A.3.5., 
6-5-2090 R Srist 
A | Read, P.O. Cossipur, Calcutta, . 
3-12-24 KR Sarkar, C. Kv o.n., Engineer and Architect. 10, Hastings 
|| Street, Caloutta, | ; 
. Ms, ’ 3 6 rt 
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Election. | 


3-3.00 RR Sarvadhikary, Sim DeEVAPRASAD, KY... C.LE.. O.B.E., 
C.B.E., M.A., B.L., F.C.U.. LL.D. (ABERDEEN), LL.D. 
| (St. ANDREWS), SURIRATNA, VIPYARATNAKAR, JNANA- 

 sinpuu. 20, Suri Lane, Entally, Caleutta. 
6-5-29 WN | Sastri, D. 58. BALASUBRAMANIYA, Bhashachatushtaya Pan- 
dita (Passed Nyaya Mimansa Siromoni Clase in 1913), 
Telugu Pandit, Borstal School, Tanjore, Borstal Teachers" 
Lines, Tanjore. 

14-25 R Sen, Benor CHANDRA, M.A., Profeesor of History, City 
College. * Rupeswar’, Diamond Harbour Road, Behala. 

3.12.04 R Sen, H. K., ma., v.sc. (LonpoN), D.1.c., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College of Science. 92, Upper 
Circular Rond, Calcutta. 

6-12-22  L oe Ppt see H.H. Rasa or Suxer. Suket State, 

unja 

1-4-2090 R Sen-Gupta, Nares CHANDRA, M-A., D.L., Advocate, High 
7 Court. 36, Girish Mukherjee Road, Bhawanipore, Cal- 

cutta. 

5-4-2656 R Senior-White, Ronan, r.x.s., P.n.s.1.M. & u., Malariolo- 
| gist. B.N. Ry. House, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

1-12-97 R Seth, Mesrovs JAacon, M.R.A.8., M.5.A., F.R.S.A., Exami- 

ner in Classical Armenian to the Calcutta University. 9, 
Marsden Street, Upper Flat, Calcutta, 

























5-7-11 LL *Sewell, Rosexrt Beresroxp Seymoun, M.A., 80.D, (Can- 
 TAB.), M.R.C.S,, L-R.C.P., F.Z.S., F-L.8., F.A.S.B., LT.-OOL., 
t.m.8., Late Director, Zoological Survey of India. ‘England. 
%.11-25 N Sharif, MOHAMMAD, D.8sc,, F-R.M.5S,, F.0.8., Lecturer in - 
Zoology. Muslim University, Aligarh. 
g-5.29 | N Sharma, Sri Raw, M.A. M.R.A.8., M.A.0.8,, Professor of “ 
| History. D.A.V. College, Lahore. 
2.5.23 N  Shebbeare, E. O., Conservator of Forests, Darjeeling. 
6-1.09 N  Shirreff, Atexanper GRIERSON, B.A., 1.0.5. Seng ULP. 
4-1-96 R Shortt, H. E., ur.-con., t.m.s. Pasteur Institute of India, 
!'  Kasauli, Punjab. pote 
5-1-31 N Shukla, Jacaxnwata Prasap. Trans Gomti Outram Road, — 
> Sie) near Badshahnayar, Railway pete 8 Lucknow. wi 
5.2.28 L |} Shumsher Juno Bawapur Kana, Sin KaAtsen, KE ts A 
| SUPRADIPTA MANYAVARA, LIEUT.-GENERAL, Nepalese 
Army. Kaiser Mahal, Kathmandu, coe types on a ie. 
5-2.02 N- Lal, Lana, M.A.,00.3. Nawabganj.Ca : a ’ 
1-4-25 R | Surra-cur-Mvuik, 
4-11-29 | R 
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6-60-27 N 
6-228 R 
4-1-26 N 
5-7-16 | L 
5-3-24 R 
5-3-24' R 
7-11-32 N 
2-6-20 A 
1-3-26 R 
2.8.26 N 
5-8-29 R 
7-3-27 R 
7-3-23 F 
4-1-26 
28-90-04 L 
6-11-98 N 
6-5-25 R | 
-23 7, 
i-1122 BR 
26-20 R- 
4-4-27 BR 
3-3-20 N 
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Sinha, SHEONANDAN PRASAD, M.B., Aasistant Surgeon. 
Chatra, Dt. Hazaribagh. 

Sinha, Sunni Caanpra, Kumar, m.se. 15/1/11, Rama- 

kanto Bose Street, Bagh Bazar, Calcutta. 

Sinton, J. A., 0.8.8., LT.-COL, LM.s., V.0., Officer-in-OCharge, 

Malaria Bureau, Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 

Sircar, Ganapati, Vipvaratna. 69, Belinghatta Main 

Road, Calcutta. 

Sircar, Stn NeivrExpRA Natu, KT., M.A., B.L., Barrister- 
) at-Law, Advocate-General, Bengal. 36/1, Elgin Road, 
| Caleutta. 

Sircar, Sin Nr Ratan, ET., M.A., M-D., Physician. 7, 

Short Street, Calcutta. 

'Sitling,G. T. The Ong Preas, Kalimpong, D.H. Ry. 
Skinner, S. A.. Engineer and Director, Messre. Jessop & 

Co.. Ltd. 93, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Snaith, Jous Fraxk, Managing Director, Measra. Hamil- 
ton & Co. 8, Old Court House Street, Caloutta. 
Sohoni, VisavanNaTH VISHNOU, B.A., B.5C., Meteorologist. 

Meteorological Office. Poona 5. 
Sommerfeld, AuFrrenp, Merchant. 

Calcutta. 
Stagg. M., cr.-con.,, ue., o.n.e.. Master, H.M.'a Mint. 
47, Strand Road, Calcutta. 


5, Ballygunge Park, 


Stamp, L. Dupuey, s.a., v.sc. University of London, 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, London, 
W.C. 2. 
Stapleton, Grace (Miss), m.p., 8.8. (LONDON). Govern- 
ment Caste and Gosha Hospital, Triplicane, Madras. 
*Stapleton, Henry Ernest, M.A., B.SC., I.E.S., F.A-5.B., 
_ Late Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, St. Brelade, 
 gJersev, C.1, England. 
Statham, KR. M., o.1-e., B.A., ©E.8., Director of Public 
Inatruction, Travancore. Trivandrum, Travancore. 
Staub, Max, Conaul for Switzerland. 100, Clive Street, 
Caloutta. , 
Stow, Sre ALEXANDER MONTAGU, EK.O.LE., ©.B.E., M.A. 
(Cawran.). 1.¢.8,, Late Chief Commissioner. Delhi. 
Strickland-Anderson (Mrs.). 1, Alipur Park, Calcutta. 
Suhrawardy, HASSAN, LT.-cOn., O.8.E., M.D., F-R.C.5.1., 
D.P.u., Chief Medical Officer, E.B. Ry., Vice-Chancellor, 
Oaleutta University, 3, Suhrawardy Avenue, Park Circus, 
Calcutta, : ! 
Suhrawardy,. Sm Z. R. Z., wr., Late Judge, High Court. 
61, Ripon Street, Calcutta. | 
Sundararaj. Buoncuru, M.A., PH.D., Director of Fisheries, 
 Chepauk, Madras. T ‘ 
Suvarna, Swumser Jone Banapun Rana, Major-General 
im the Nepalese Army. Singha Darbar, Kathmandu, 
Nepal. | Ex 
Swami 
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Eleotion, 

2.5-32 , R | Thakur, AMARESWAR, M.A., PH.D... Lecturer, Caloutta 


Univeratty, Hon. Secretary, Sanskrit Publication Department, 
Metropoluan Printing and Publish ing louse. 56, Dhurrum- 
\ tollah Street, Calcutta. 
2-12.29 KR Thomas, H. W., F.a.s., M.r.s., Sentor Partner and OChair- 
| man of the Managing Dtrectors, Messrs. Smith Stantatreet 
& Co. Stanistreet House, 18, Convent Road, Entally, 


Calcutta, 

1-6-04  L *Tipper, Greorce HowLerr, M.A., ¥.G.5., M.INST.M.M., 
F.A.S.5, ‘The Laurels’, Glebe Road, Cambridge, 
England. 


4-3-2929 N Travers, Ste Watter LANCELOT, KT., C.1.E., O.B.E.. M-L.C.. 
Tea Planter, Baradighi Tea Estate. Baradighi P.O,, 
| B.D.R., Jalpaiguri. 

Tucci, Guiserrr, ra.p., Late Professor of Religions and 
Philosophy of India and the Par East, University of Rome ; 
Bia be of Chinese, University of Naples. Naples, 
Italy. 

5-7-26 F . Tyson, Joss Dawson, m.a. (Oxon), Lc.5., 2.P., Private 

| Secretary to H.E. the Governor of Bengal. Government 

House, Calcutta. 


7-5-25 


= 


6-8-2838 F Urchs, Oswap, m.p. c/o Messrs. Havero Trading Co., 
| Ld. Post Box 642, Bombay. 
7.3.07 KR Urquhart, Rev. W. S., .a., D.>., D.LiTT., Principal, 
| Scottish Church College, and Late Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University. 3 & 4, Cornwallis Square, Calcutta. 


4-7-27  N Wamnee, R. L., Mp., maszorn, Indian Medical Service. 
Office of the Chief Medical Officer, Western India States 
| Agency, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 


6-6-32 | F Vere-Hodge, Mrs. E. H., Author. The Causey, Cran- 
leigh, Surrey, England. 
5-7-05 R Vidyabhusana, Amunya CHarans. 28A, Telepara Lane, 
| Calcutta. 
1-92-32  R Visser, Pa. C., Consul-General for the Netherlands. E-1, 
| Clive Buildings, Clive Street, Calcutta. ; 
6-3-01 | L *Vogel, Jean PHILIPPE, LITT.D., F.A.5.B. Noordeindsplein, 
4a, Lieden, Holland. . 
27.9-94 L Vost, Wrovtam, -uT.-cot., tm.s. Leicester Lodge, 1, 
Medina Villas, Hove, Sussex, England. 
6-5-25 R Wadia, D. N., o.., B.8¢., ¥-8.G.8., ¥.G.s., Geological Survey 
of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
5-3-28 | N Waight, Harry Grorce, B.A. (OXON and LownpD.), 
¥.n.g.s.,L0.8., District and Sessions Judge. Burdwan, 
9.1.98 | N Wats, R. C., Carrarn, M.D., D.P.H., D.T.M., LM-s, Mhow, 
Indore, ©.1. = 
2.5.27! A Watson, Sm Atrrep Henry, xt., Late Editor, The 


* Statesman, Caleutta, England. 
2-2-31 R Wauchope, R. S., 0.8.8., A.LC.E., F-R-A.L, MAJOR, I-A-, 
| 8, Park Chambers, 93, Park Street, Calcutta. 
1-11-26 R | Westcott, Foss, Most REVEREND, D.D. (CANTAB.), 
| HonoRARY v.D. (Oxon,), Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan of India, Burma, Ceylon. Bishop's House, 

















6-5-2909 | R Averen ca =), Chapkitn of Boetudeoors M.A., CLARE CoL- 
| LEGE (Camp.), Cha arrackpore. | 
6-2-2858 F Williams, T. Taniesix, M.a., Bsc. 2, Orne Ww 
| f Garden City, Herts., 
7-3-06 L Perocenees Aurnmp Coors, os M.A. F. 
hancellor njab Univeraity. wrence 
1-4-08 R Wor rt ILLIAM : 
c/o The ‘Statesman’, Chowringhes Square, .) | 
f 7-3-27 N | Wright, Frepertc Marrirawp, Broker. Post Bow No. 
' 72, Bombay. 
5-2-19  N | Wazdani, Gauram,m.a. Epi ist to the Government o 
P India for Persian and Arabio Inscriptions, Hyderabad. 
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(Chronological.) « 
| 1905. 
Mi ddlemiss, Cc. Ss. July 5. Ghosh, A. C: 
| Aug. 2. McCay, D. 30 
1906. 
Criper, W. R. Jan, 3. Chapman, J. A. ’ 
| Mar. 7. Nahar, P. C. 
Pennell, A. P- = »  Weoolner, A. C. 
tate a Mitra, M. ie = 
HOD. pt. 19. Whitehead, R. B. 35 
te Touche, 2 AD  iGces OSE: oS Pinloe eee 
. 1907. 
Ray, Sir Prafulla C. July 3. Brown, J. C. 
os es Christie, Ww. Aw K. 
1908, 
ai sctegen, Sir Edward Jan. L. Brabmach ari, U. N. 
7 " Pp * oO worth, Ww, Cc. 40 
Bodding, P. O. Nov. 4. Bhattacharji, B. 
1909. 
Tate, G. Passman Jan. 6. Shirreff, a G-. 
“ar. : akravar ti, . 
Vost, W. Pr ae Pere aneeeeee Sir D. 
Bose, Sir J ia C. 
Beatson- . Sir 
Nicholas D. 
De, K. Cc. 


Burn, Sir Richard 
Seth, M. J. 
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Sept. 4. Ghosh, T. 
ee “* Singh, B.S. 
1913. 
. Mar. 5, Simonsen, J. L. 
‘0 April» 2. Calder, C. C. - 
June 4. Majumdar, R. C. 
Nov. & £Fox, C. 8S. 
igl4. 
Mar. 4, Bacot, J. 
April 1. Chaudhuri, G. D. 
76 July 1, Law, S. C. 
Aug. 6 Law, B. C. 
1915. 
April 7. Ohtani, Count K, 
Aug. 4. Gurner, C. W. 
Sept. 1. Cleghorn, M. L. W. 
sO “= + Das-Gupta, H. C. 
Oct. 27. Chatterjee, Sir A. C. 
1916. 
Feb, 2. Majumdar, N. K. 
June 7. Mahajan, S. P. 
July 5 Sarkar, G. 
1917. 
$5 April 4. Awati, P. R. 
June 6. Deb, H. K. 
x » Aiyvyangar, K. V. R. 
Aug. l. Bhandarkar, D. R. 
1918. 
Feb. . Banerji, N. N. 
oo “F « Ghosh, E. N. 
= » Manen, Johan van 
— » Singh, B. M 
April 3. Prashad, B. 
Ss +» sinha, B. N. 
95 Aug. 7. Maitra, J. N. 
1919. | 
Feb. +5. Yardani, G. 
Mar. ; 5. Gupta, Ss. P. 
April 2. Friel, R. 
Nov. 5, Hemraj, BR. 
. Pascoe, Sir E. H. 
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Connor, Sir F. P. 
Akbar Khan, M. 
Ray, J. 
Jain, Chhote Lall 
Mukerjee, R. LIS 


Mookerjee, 8. om 
Acton, H. W. 
Agharkar, 8. P. 
Muzamilullah Khan, 
Mohammad 
Ray, H. C. 
Hora, 8. L. 


Bhattacharya, V. 8. 
Chopra, RK. N. 
Raman, Sir C. V. 
Abdul Ali, A. F. M. 
Bose, J. C. 
Bhattacharya, 8S. P. 
Das-Gupta, 5. N. 
Strickland-Anderson, 
Mrs. 
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Labey, G. T. 
Stamp, L. D. 
Shebbeare, E. O. 
Howard, A. 

Hutton, J. H. 
Biswas. K. P. 

Stow, Sir A. M. 
Chopra, B. N. 
Barwell, N. F. 
Jackzon, P. 8. 

Sen, H. H. Lakshman 
Pande, 8S. B. 
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Mahindra, K. C. 
Banerjee, P. N. 
Anjilal M. N. 
Mukerji, 8S. 
Martin, T. L. 
Mitter, Sir P. C. 
Mitter, Sir B. L. 
Mitter, D. N. 
MePherson, J. 
Chatterji, M. M. 
Sirear, Sir N. N. 
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Ghose, Sir C. 160 
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May 7. Roso, G. F. 1926. 
a » Bhattacharya, B, Jan, 4 Fieming, Andrew 
July 2. Ray, A. C, " » Gaffar, Abdul 
+ Mookerjee, S. P. a «+ Hubert. Otto 
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* ve Nyss, Wm. B. 8. * ef Shortt, H., E, ' 
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A + Roy-Chowdhury, B. K. = ». Stapleton, G, (Miss) 
Bia » Davies, L. M. Feb. 1. Ruthnaawamy, M. 

170 Nov. 5. Chattopadhyay, K. P. a » Rao, T. R. 295 
** ** Baidil, A. M. ** * Kashyap, Ss. R. 
te » Sahni, B. + »  Ghuznavi, Sir A. K. 
~ » Mookerji, B. N. » Hingston, H. 

3 + » Kapur, 8. - » Harris, H. G. 

175 Dec. 3. Das, 8S. N. as » Ghuznavi, A, H. 230 
~s » Moockerjee, J. N. ef: » Khambata, R. B. 
*? * Newman, Chas. F. Mar. I. McKay, J. W. 
** » Pushong, E. 8. w. » QSnaith, J. F. 
** * Rogers, . B. * ** Mukherjee, A. N. 

180 <n » Basu, J. N. 8s + Datta, H. N. 235 
>» » Ghose, S. C. - » Basu, N. K. 
= » sarkar, C. K. oa » Kramrisch, Stella 
+ » Hendry, C. A. ote » Bagnall, J. F. 
*r » Roerich, G. N. April 5. Senior-White, R. 

185 = > son, H. K, aS » Ghose, B. C. 240 
vs » Khan, R. R. = » Parker, R. H. 


** Bhatia, M. L. 
f hd Mitter, K. N. 
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Stage, M. | 

Ghosh, P. N. 

Abdul Kadir, A. F. M. 

Fukushima, N. u 

Wright, F. M. 

Helland, B. A. 

Suhrawardy, 
“4. R. Z. 

Dewick, E. C. 

Watson, Sir A. H. "| 

Nandi, Maharaja S. C. 

Jain, B. 

Sinha, 8S. P. 

Chatterjee, P. 

Chakravarti, C. 

Vaneeo, R. L. | 

Turkatirtha, B. 

Mukherji, D,. 

Brahmachary, 5. C. 

Namgyal, H.H. Sir | 
Tashi 

Dechhen, H.H. Kun- 
Zang 

Chowdhury, C. 

Mukerjee, S. K. 
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Sir 


Basu, N. M. 

de Mello, F. 
Puri, I. M. 
Wata, R. C. 
Sinha, S. C. 
Kewal, G. 5. 
Ezra, Sir D. 
Reneman, Nico 
Mukerji, M. N, 
Rai, L. N. 
Williams, T. T. 
Shumsher, Sir Kaiser 
Waight, H. G. 
Gooptu, D. N. 
Neogi, P. 
Biswas, C. C. 


Roy, 8S. KB. 

Mullick, K. C. 
Bhattacharjee, N. C. 
Kumar, K. KR. 
Chowdhury, Rai J. 
Harris, L. E. 
Mookerjea, B. 
Chatterji, K. N. 
 aspchr Sir N. RB, 


Tucei 
M , E. F. oO. 
Moledina, M. BH. . 





Gupta, J. N. 
Basu, N. 

Ghosal, U. N. 
Malic: O00. uc 2} 
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Galstaun, J. C. 


Basak, S. C. 

Lord Sinha of Kaipur 
Saha, M. N. 
Bhadra, 8S. N 
Hobart, RK. C. 
Narasimham, Y. 
Bhattasali, N. K. 
HRoerich, N. 

Das, P. KR. 
Hosain, Musharruf 
Jaitiy, P. L. 
Urehs, ©), 
Ghuznavi, L. S. KR 
Drummond, J. G. 
Heron, A. M. 
Olpadvala, E. 5S. 
Bose Mullick, G. N. 
Ishaque, M, 
Choprha, G. 
Statham, R. M. 
Reinhart, W. 


Basu, 5. C. 
Ghose, M,. C. 
Narain, Hirde 
Jenkins, W. A. 
Dev, Raja EK. 
Mami, M. 5. 
Travers, Sir W. L. 
Mitter, H. RK. 
De, J. C. 
Basu, B. KR. 
Lunan, A. G. 
Mullick, P. N. 


Ghose, D. I. 
Asadullah, K. M. 
Rizvi, S. H. H. 
Ginwala, Sir P. 
Sen-Gupta, N. C. 
Sharma, 8. R. 
Williams, H. F. F. 
Sastri, Db. 5. B. 
Aitken’ 6 ba) 
Sanyal, 5. C. 
Dunn, J. A 
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Martin, M. F. C. 
Chakraverti, S. C. 
Henderson, A. G. 
Mahtab, U. C. 
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6-11-84 S. Middlermiss {| 7- 6-11 M. Rideyas Hoeain 
(30 N.). (27 N. 
6- 6-88 A. P. Pennell (85 F.), S- 7-11 RK. B. 8S. Sewell 
6- 3-89 T. H. D. La Touche (28 N.). 
) (10 N.). L-L1-11 ap Pent Ahmad 30 
ll- 1-93 Sir Edward dD, (24 N.). 
meneaes (04 K.). 5- 3-13 J. L. Simonsen 
5 1-293 P. Bodding (19 N.). 
(i4 N).  #& S-14 J. Bacot (14 F.). 
% 31- 7-93 G. P. Tate (23 N,). S- 7-16 G. Sirear (29 N.). 
_--97- 9-94 W. Vost (94 F.). 6- 2-18 E. N. Ghosh (25 R.), 
3- 7-95 Sir Nicholas DD. 6- 2-18 Johan van Manen 35 
Beatson -Bell (25 R.). 
, (95 N.). | 3- 4-18 B. Prashad (29 F.). 
19- 9-95 K. C. De (26 R.). 2-11-21 S. L. Hora (30 N.). 
10 «= 3- 6-98 Sir R. N. Mookerjoe 6- 6-23 A. Howard (30 N.). 
Ms (29 R.). 5-12-24 H.H. Lakshman Sen 
5-12-00 J. W. A. Grieve |. tae N.). 
(00 F.). 7- 5-24 Bhattacharya 40 
6- 2-01 J. Ph. Vogel (25 F.). iss N.). 
F 2. 7-02 F. Doxey (28 R.) 6- 8-24 M. Davies 
1- 6-04 G. H. Tipper (27 . ). (24 Ne). 
15 28- 9-04 H. E. Stapleton 3-12-24 “5 Roerich (28 F.). 
phi 1 (26 R.) 6- 6-27 B. D. Jain (28 R.). 
2- 8-05 D. McCay (29 F.). 5-12-27 Sic Chhajurarm Chow- 
3- 1-06 J. A. Chapman ; dhury (27 R.). 
Ps xe (28 N.). 5-12-27 H.H.Sir Tashi Nam- 45 
7. 3-06 C. Woolner be F x ot bon Su N.). 
., ye (28 N. ) ad eal | 68-12-27. unzang Dech- 
. 19- 7-06 R. B. Whitehead | hen (27 N.). 
ha ae ek (26 .N. R 6- 2-28 Sir D. Ezra (28 R.). 
a0 3. 7-07 J. Coggin Brown 6- 2-28 Sir Kaiser Shumsher’ 
SOG (aS Bry, 02 Soa Nees Jung Bahadur 
‘ 3- 7-07 W. a K. Christie | | = — Rana (28 N.). 
é Se eee 2+ 7-28 N. Roerich (28 F.). 
oS oe | 1- 1-08 UV. N.- srahmachari 6-11-28 W. Reinhart (25 F.). 50 
7 7 an (27 R.). — $-11-29 a. der Cotter (32 N.). 
eer Je 409 A. anitley, (30.N.). | 3- 3-30 S. Ashton od N.). 
ad a. pelt” 6-10-09 PLS. Brahl (28 N.). — 5- 1-31 . Evans (31 
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SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBER. 








Date of | 
E.lootion., | 


15-1-84 | A. H. Savor, Profeasor of Assyriolagy, Queen's Callege. Oxford, 
Enelane. 


all 





ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 








Date of 

Election 

7-12-10 |*H. Hostrex, KRev., 5.3. St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling. 

1-2-22 |{Prerre Jowanns, Rev., 3.3.. B.LIrr. (Oxon.), Professor of 
Philosophy. St. Navier’s Colloge, 30, Park Street, Calcutta. 

1-2-22 |{ANANTAERISHNA SasTRr, MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA, VEDANTA- 
VISARADA, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta University. /3/1, 
Premchand Boral Street, Calcutta. 

6-2-24 |*W. Ivanow. c/o Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1, Park Street, 
Calcutta. : 

§-2-24 |*KaAMALAEKRISHNA SMREITITIRTHA, MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA. Bhat- 
para, 24-Parganas, 

3-5-27 |fN. N. Vaso, Rat Sanre. 20, Visvakosh Lane. Baghbazar. 
Calcutta. 

9.12-29 |Saratr CHanprRa Roy, Rat BAHADUR, M.A., B-L., Editor, 
‘Man in India’. Church Road, Ranchi. 








* Re-elected for a further period of five years on 4-2-1929 under 


Rule 2e. 
¢t Re-elected for a further period of five yeara on 7-3-1932 under 


Rule 2e. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS. 
eteol |. ce he, Wit ga hate I RCL ea en 


Election. 


28-10-29 | The Legatum Warnerianum (Oriental Department), University 
of Leyden, Leyden, Holland. 
2-12-29 | The Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras 5. 
4-5-31 The Benares Hindu University, Benares. 
Ach | The Ohtani University Library, Kyoto, Japan. 
-12-3 
baram, S. India. 





ORDINARY FELLOWS 
SS ee ae 
Election, ) 


2.2.10 ) T. H. D. La Touche, B.A., F-G.5. | 
2-2-10 Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, KT., 0-1.6., M.A-, 0.80. 


( clxii ) 


The Annamalai University Library, Annamalainagar, Chidam- 


pe 
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Honorary Fellows. elxiii 


ON 
Election 


2-2-10 | Sir E. D. Ross, xv., €.1.£., PHD. 

7-2-12 | Sir J. C. Bose, ET., C.9.1., C.LE., M.A... D.SC., F.H-S. 

i-2-12 | P. J. Brabl, 1.5.0., F.G.s., PH.D.. F.C.S. a 
7-2-12 | Sir Samuel R. Christophers, c1r., c.1.£., 0.8. %., LM.8., Poms, 

7-2-12 C. 5. Middlemiss, c.1.e., B.A., ¥.0.9., F..S. 

o-2-13 J. Ph. Vogel, pu.p., urrr.n. 

5-2-13 S. W. Kemp, 8.a., p.sc., #.n.5. 

3-2-15  G. H. Tipper, o.a., F.G.s., M.1NST. MoM. LO 
2-2-16 Sir Richard Burn, x-r., c.s.1., 1.0.8. 


=-2-16  L. L. Fermor, 0.8.£., A.B.5.M., D.8C., F.0.5., M.INST.M.M. 

7-2-17  F. H. Gravely, p.sc. 

§-2-18 | J. L. Simonsen, D.sc., F.1.c. 

6-2-1585 D. McCay, M.p., M.m.0.P., 1.1.5. LoS 
5-2-19 J. Coggin Brown, O.u.8., M.1.M.e., F.0.5. 

5-2-ly W. A. K. Christie, s.4c., pH.op., M.INST. MLM. 

§-2-19 D. KR. Bhandarkar, m.a., FH.D. 

5-2-1909 | KR. B. Seymour Sewell, ¢.1.8., M.A., $C.D., M.M.0.8., ©... P., FLS., 


| 2.8. . I.MS. 
il U.N. Brahmachari, M.a., PH.D., M.D. 20 
Sir Edwin H. Pasene, xT... M.A... D.2¢C., 8C.D., F.G.S. 
L-2-22 Ramaprasad Chanda, B.a. 
4-2-25 M. Hidayat Hosain, ru.p 
4-2-25 Guy E. Pilgrim, p.sc., ¥F.G.s. 
4-2-25 Sir C. V. Raman, KT., M.A., D.50., PHD... LL. D., F.R.S. 25 
i-2-26 PB. O. Bodding, m.a. 
7-2-27 R. Knowles, 8.A., M.B.¢.S., T..R.C.P., I.M.S. 
7-2-27 Johan van Manen, c.1.k&. 
7-32-27 B. Sahni, p.sc. 
7-2-27 A. C. Woolner, c.1.8., M.A, JO 
6-2-28 H. E. Stapleton, M.A., B.SC., 1-E.9- 
6-2.28 | B. Prashad, D.sc., F.Z.S.. F.R.S.E. 
§-2-28 C. A. Bentley, c.1.£., M.n., D.P.H., D.T.M. & H. 
4-2-2909 A. Howard, ¢.1LeE., M.A. 


me te 
te te 
tS to 
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4-2-20 J. H. Hutton, c.1.£., M.A., D.SC., L.C.s. $5 
4-2-29 Sir Edward D. Maclagan, K.C.5.1., K.C.1.E. 

3-2-30 | H. W. Acton, C.1.5., M.R.0,S., L.B.C.P., LMS. 

3-2-30 G.de P. Cotter, 8.A., 3C.D.,. M.INST.M.M., F.G.S. 

3-2-30 |S. L. Hora, D.sc., F.Z.S., F.R.S.E. 

3-2-30 | J. P. Mills, Lc.s., M.a., J.P. 40 
3-29-30 Meghnad Saha, D.sc., ¥F_R.S. 

*.2.31 8S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A... PH.D., P.R.MLST.9, 

2.2.31 | RN. Chopra, M.A., M.B., I.M.8. 

2.9.31 | R. B. Whitehead, 1.c.s. (retired). : 
1-2-32 J. Bacot, 45 


3 HONORARY FELLOWS 
Tare ry : ; 
Eleotion | 


5-2-96 CHARLES Rockweut Laxman. 9, Farrar Street, Cambridge, 





2.3.04. ; ih GrORGE ARAHAM GRIERSON, K.C.1.8., o.M., PrH.D., DLT... 
EL.D., F:BsA., 10.8. (retired). Rathfarnham, Camberley, 
. Surrey, England, Cee 
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Election — 

6-9-1] Aturreep WILTTAM ALCOCK, C.I.e., M.B., LE.D., F.B.S. Heath. 

lands, Belvedere, Kent, England. 
6-9-L1 | KAMAKHYANATH TARKAVAGISA, MAMAMAHOPADHYAYA, LII/4, 
Shambazar Street, Calcutta. 
5-8-15 | Str Josera Jonn THeomson, Kr., O.M., M.A., 3C.D., D.SC,, LL.D., 
PH.D., F.w.s. ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 

6-12-16 | G. A. BounenGer, f.r.s., pau.o. Jardin Botanique du L'Ebat, 
Brussels. 

2.5-17 | Heapenr ALGCEN GILES, M.A., LL.D., D.Lirr., Professor. 10, 
Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge, England, 

4-2-2090 | S¥tvatx Levi, D.Lrrr. Collage de France, rue Guy-de-la-Brosse 
9, Paris, Ve. 

4-2-20 | Str AuREL STHIN, K.0.L.N., PH.D., D.LITT., D.SC., D.O.L., F.B.A. 
c/o ee Librarian, School of Geography , Mansfield Road, 
Oxfo 

4-2.20 | A. Foucuer, p.trre. Boulevard Raspail 256, Paris, XVIe. 

4-2.20 | Ste Aagravr Kerra, M.D., F.4.0.S., LL.D., 8.5, val of 
| Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, Ww. oe 

4-2-20 'R. D. OnpeAM, F.R.S., ¥F.0.5., F.8.G.8. 1, Broo Road, 
| Kew, Surroy, England. 

4-2-20 | Sie Davip PRAIN, KT., C.M.G., C.I.E., M.A., M.B., LG.D., F.R.5.E,., 
«FS, FBS, FZ.S., MEA. Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
| Surrey, England. 

4-2.20 Sin Josern LARMOR, KT., M.P., M.A., D.3C., serpy D.C.L., F.B.3., 

¥.R.A.5. St. John's College, Cambridge, England. 

4-2.20 Sie James FRAZER, ET., D.O.L., LUD... LITT.D. meat College, | 

Cambridge. 
4-2.299 J. Taeacosu. Imperial University of To 
2.3.21 | F. W. ‘THOMAS, C.1.e., M.A., PH.D., Boden 
University of Oxford. 161, Woodstock Ro d, 

7-6-22 Sin THomas HOLLAND, K.O.5.L, K.0,1-5., D.ac., ¥.8.3.° . 

ean of Science and Technology, South Kensington, 

7-6-22 | Sim LeOnNARD RoGesRs, KT., O.t.£., pt BLS., F.RLO.P.y F.RS ey 

iM.s. 24, metal tc ator London, ae 

7-1-25 | Srex Konow. hisk Museum, Osta Norway. nee tv 

7-3-27 | Tar Rr. How’ ee Pree es or LY Tron, F.C... Rg sons i a 

4-7-27 burg 61, Leiden, E 8. be * 

5-12-27 G, KOLB, e.8.t., ¢ 
2-12-29 
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CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 
Loss OF MEMBERS DURING 1932. 
By RETIREMENT. 


Ordinary Members. 


S.N. Sur. (1926.) 

T. J. Fitegerald. (1927.) 

Kisor Ghosh. (1927.) 

Rev. L. E. Browne. (1924,) 
Raja Prithwipal Singh. (10909.) 
Kiran Chandra Dutt. (1925.) 
Charu Chandra Bose. (1918.) 
Mra, F, Campbell Forrester. (1929.) 
I. B. Brahmachari. (1926.) 

W. C. Banerji. (1926.) 

5S. N. Bal. (1919.) 

A. Biddiqi. (1924.) 

M. Hurlimann. (1927.) 

A.C, Ukil. (1925.) 

R. M. Tagore. (1928.) 

A. N. Chowdhury. (1928.) 

H. N. Mukherji. (1927.) 

Sir J. P. Thompson. (1909.) 
H. S. Rao, (1924.) 
P. C. Sen. (1929.) 
H.C. Ray-Chaudhuri, (1920,) 

R. A. Melhuish, (1928.) 

Rev. B. M. Maynard. (1929.) 

M.'T. Titus. (1929.) 

D, P. Goil. (1929.) 

A. 5.M. L. Rahman. (1928.) 

S. N. Mallik. (1928.) 

C. E. van Aken. (1929.) 

W. W. Winfleld. (1926.) 

SB. Setna. (1926.) 

G. Matthai. (1919.) 

A. P. Boral. (1929.) 

Mrs. KR. J. D. Ward. (1927.) 

K. K, Mitter, (1926.) 

B. M. Das. (1924. : 
B. B. Brahmachari. (1926.) 

Subodh Mitra. (1928.) 

M. Vinayek Rao. (1925.) 

V. T. Korke. (1923.) 

Kedar Nath Das. (1928.) 


MMe. Edith do < des 1929.) 
P. G,. » 1927.) 






J. Chaudhuri. (1925. 
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By Dearn. 


Ordinary Members. 


1. Kumar Krishna Dutt. (1920.) 
2. Geo. B. McNair. (1930.) 


3. KR. Douglas (1930.) (Assasinated.) 
4. J.D. Ratnakar. (1918.) 
56, VWepin Chandra Rai. (1850.) 


. Honorary Fellow. 
l. Dr. W. Caland, (1930,) 


UnperR Rove 38. 
Kalidas Bhanot. (1923.) 


DONS om ose 






— 
> 


WY SESBERESS 





- Unper Rue 40,0 





MEDALLISTS. 
ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 


RECIPIENTS. 


1893 Chandra Kanta Baay, 
1805 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri. 
isdv6 Jnan Saran Chakravarti. 
1897 Sarasi Lal Sarkar. 

1901 Sarasi Lal Sarkar. 

1904 Sarasi Lal Sarkar. 
Surendra Nath Maitra. 

1907 Akshoy Kumar Mazumdar. 

Moll f Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 
Jatindra Mohan Datta. 
Rasik Lal Datta. 

1913 6 Saradakanta Ganguly. 
Nagendra Chandra Nag. 
Nilratan Dhar. 

1918 Bibhutibhushan Dutta. 

1919 Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh. 

1922 Abani Bhusan Datta. 

1923 Bhailal M. Amin. 

1926 Bidhu Bhusan Ray. 

1927 Kalipada Biswas. 

1931 TC. N. Singh. 

1932 P. N. Das-Gupta. 





BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 


RECIPIENTS. 
i901 E. Ernest Green. 
° 1903 Sir Ronald Ross, KT., K.C.B., C.L.EB., K.C.M.G., M.R.C.S., 


F.R.C.S., D-P.H., LL-.D., D.S0., M.D., F-R.8. 
1905 D. D. Cunningham, C.1.R., F.R.s. 
1907 A. W. Alcock, C.1.E., M.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 
1909 Sir David Prain, KT., C.1.£., C.M.G., M.A., M.B., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
F.L.8., F.Z.S., M.H.1.A., F.R.8. 
1913 William Glen Liston, c.1.e., M.D., D.P.H. 
1915 J. S. Gamble, 0.1.5., M.A., F.R.S. 
> 1917 H. H. Godwin-Austen, F.8.S., F.2.8., F.R.G.5. 
1919 N. Annandale, c.1.&., D.sc., C.M.Z.5.,. F.L.5., F.R.5., F.A.3.B. 
1921 Sir Leonard Rogers, ET., C.1.e., M.D., B.8., ¥.R.O0.P., F.R.C.8., 


F.K.S. 

1923 Sir Samuel Christophers, c.1.&., 0.B.E., F.R.5., F.A.3.B., M.B., 
LT.-coL., I.M.8. r 

1925 J. Stephenson, ¢.1.£., B.80,, M.B., CH.B., F-R.C.8., F.H.S.E., 
1.M.#. 

1927 S. W. Kemp, 0.A., D.80., F.A.5.B. 

1929 Albert Howard, C.1.m., M.A., F.A.5.B- | 

1931 R. B. Seymour Sewell, ©.1.8,, M.A., SO.D, (CANTAD.), 
‘M.R.C.S., L.B.0.P., F.Z.3., F-L.8, F.A.8.B., LT.-Cor., 1-M.8- 


pOARE:) 
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SIR WILLIAM JONES MEMORIAL MEDAL. 
Rt core - 
1927 Sir Malcolm Watson, ET., LL.D. (HON.), M.D., O.M., D.P.H, 
1928 Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.1.e., O.M., PH.D., D.LITT., LL.D,, 
F.u.A., Hox. F-A-S.B.y 1,0,8, (retired). 


1930 Dr. Felix H. D 
1932 Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje. 


ANNANDALE MEMORIAL MEDAL. 
RECIPIENTS. 
1927 Fritz 


Sarasin, 
1930 Dr. Charles Gabriel Seligman, M.p., F.n.0.P., F.R.5. 





JOY GOBIND LAW MEMORIAL MEDAL. 


RECIPIENTS. 
1929 Max Weber. 
1982 Dr. Ernst J. O. Hartert, ru.p. 











PAUL JOHANNES BROHL 


1931 Rev. Ethelbert Blatter, 5.7. _ 


° 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE ORDINARY MONTHLY 
MEETINGS, 1932. | 


JANUARY, 1932. 


No Meeting. 


—>o-- 
FEBRUARY, 1932. 


An Ordinary Monthly Mesting of the Asiatic Society of 
was held on Monday, the Ist, immediately after the 
termination of the Annual Meeting. 






PRESENT. 
Hon’sie Me. Jvusrice C. C. Goose, Kr., BARRISTER- 
: Tie, President, in the Chair. 
— : 
aj ‘kar, Dr. S. P. Fermor, Dr. L. L. 
Sehoos: Mr. J.C. Hobbs, Mr. Harry 
. Bottomley, Mr. J. M. Hora, Dr. 8. L. 

Brown, Mr. Perey. Insch, Mr. James 
: Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. Jenkins, Dr. W. A. | 
, i, Mr. M. M. prone. Mr. Johan van 
Lt.-Col R. Ne ss DO Hem Chandra 

io Ray-Chavdhuri, I H. Cc. 


‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


a WTF ge The General Secretary: announced that the - presentations of 
, siete rec th : yu e Geeg ners 
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(3) Visser, PA. C., Consul-General for the Netherlands, 7, Alipore 
Park Road, West, Cualoutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(4) Clendenin, David Lawrence, B.A. (Yale, 1928), 32, East 64 Street, 
New York City, U.S.A. (St. Paul's College, 33/1, Amherst Street, 
Calcutta.) 

poser: P. G. Bridge. 
Seconder : Johan van Manen. 


The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— 


K. 8S. Kolah (An Ordinary Member, 10925), 

H. H. Haines (An Ordinary Member, 1907, Fellow, 1915). 

E. S. Feegrade (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

H. Cooper (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

A. D. Derviche-Jones (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

J. P. F. Quirke (An Ordinary Member, 1930). 

Alexander Jardine (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

B. Shaha (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

J. M. Ray (An Ordinary Member, 1930). 

N. N. Mukherjee (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

A. L, Collet (An Ordimary Member, 1926). 

B. B. Ghosh (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

E. J. Bradshaw (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

K. Ramunni Menon (An Ordinary Member, 10925). 

The Hon'ble S. K. Sinha (An Ordinary Member, 1930). 
_L. Harnett (An Ordinary Member, 1923). 

C. 8. Fox (resignation since withdrawn). 


In accordance with Rule 35, the General Secretary 
announced that the names of the following members, who 
had, since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting, been suspended 
as defaulters within the Society's building, had now been re- 
srghien as defaulters from the Society's registers for non-payment 
of dues :-— 


Kalidas Bhanot. Pt. Hargopal. 

Ram Chandra Kapur. S.C. Mookerjee. 

A. Subba Rao. V. Narayanaswami. 

Khan Bahadur Asaduzzaman. Bhabendra Chandra Ray. 
D. N. Gupta. Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy. 


In accordance with Rule 2 (c), the General Secretary 
announced that the Council recommends for re-election for a 
further term of five years the following gentlemen as Associate 
Members of the Society :— 

Rev. Fr. Pierre Johanns (Sanskri 


MM. Anantakrishna Sastry (Sanskritiet). 
Mr. N. N. Vasu (Sanakritist). 


The General Secretary stated the grounds on which the 
recommendation had been made. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
Sai OES a tee 
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The President announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section had been arranged to be held on Monday, the 8th 
February, at 5-30 pat. 
Speaker : Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, I.MLS. 
Subject : The Casualities of the Great War. 
5 
MARGH, 1932. 


An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 7th, at 5-30 P.ot- 


PRESENT. 


THe Hon’spie Mr. Jusrice C. C. Grose, Kr., BARRISTER- 
AT-Law, President, in the Chair. 


Members : 

Asadullah, Mr. K. M. Fawceus, Mr. L. R. 
Bhattacharya, Mr. Bisveswar Fermor, Dr. L. L- 
Bose, Mr. M. M. Hobbs, Mr. Harry 
Chatterji, Mr. M. M. Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. Siddiqi, Dr. M. Z. 

De, Lt.-Col. J. C. Sarvadhikary, Sir D. P. 
Deb, Mr. H. EK. Wadia, Mr. D. N. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The General Secretary* reported receipt of thirty-six pre- 
sentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 


The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members :— 

(5) Hughes, Arthur, B.A. (Manchester), Indian Civil Service, Assistant 
Settlement Officer, Malda, Bengal. 


Proposer : Sir C. C. Ghose. 
Seconder : Johan van Manen,. 


(6) Chakraborty, Khirode Behari, Engineer and Manufacturer, 7, 
Hindusthan Park, Rash Behari Avenue (Ballygange Avenue), Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brabmachari. 

Seconder : 5. N. Bal. 


(7) Ghose, Anu, Mine Owner and Geologist, 19, Dam Dum Road, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : L. L. Fermor. 

Seoonder : Johan van Manen. 


Msc M. D., Chartered Accountant, 100, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
poser 


: : M. Mahfuz-ul Haq, 
seconder : M. Hidayat Hosain. 


The General Secretary reported the death of :— 
Kumar Krishna Dutt (An Ordinary Member, 1920). 


? 


”, 
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‘ 


The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— 

S. N. Sur (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

'T. J. Fitzgerald (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

Kisor Ghosh (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

Rev. L. E. Browne (An Ordinary Member, 192%). 

Raja Prithwipal Singh (An Ordinary Member, 1909). 

Kiran Chandra Dutt ( Ordinary Member, 1925). 

Charu Chandra Bose (An Ordinary Member, 1918). * 


The General Secretary reported the constitution of the 


Me aeia standing Committees of the Society for 1932-33 to be as 
follows :— 


Finance Committee : 
President. 
Treasurer. Ex-officio. 
General Secretary. 
Mr. J. C. Mitra. 


Library Committee - 


President. 
Treasurer. 
General Secretary. 
Sa 
T i a My 

Biological Secretaries. Fx-officio. 
Physical Science 
Anthropological ae _ 
Medical nt? # peg 
Library ; 

Publication Committee ; 
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Monthly Meeting in November, appoint an Advisory Board 
consisting of not less than three members. 


| The Advisory Board shall be termed * The Paul Johannes 
Brihl Memorial Medal Advisory Board” and shall include the 
Biological Secretary. The Board shall appoint a Chairman 

om amongst its members who shall have a casting vote (in 
addition to his own vote) in the event of the number of votes 
being equally divided. 

The General Secretary shall call a meeting of the Advisory 
Board on the first convenient date subsequent to the first 
Monday of December, at the same time requesting Members to 
bring with them to the meeting detailed statements of the work 
or attainments of such candidates as they may wish to propose. 
The General Secretary shall also place before the Board for con- 
sideration detailed statements of the work or attainments of 
any other candidate submitted by any Fellow of the Society. 
The Board shall make such arrangements as may be necessary 
for the selection of a name to be submitted to the Council 
at its December meeting. 


Notwithstanding anything determined in these Regulations 
it shall be within the competence of the Board to abstain from 
the selection of any nameygto be submitted for the year and to 
report accordingly to the Council, in which case, provided the 
Council concurs, the award for the year shall lapse. 

In accordance with Rule 2 (c), the President called for a 
ballot for the re-election as Associate Members for a further 
period of five years of the following :— 


Rev. Fr. Pierre Johanns, 8S./., 
MM. Ananta Krishna Sastry. 
Rai Sahib N. N. Vasu, 


proposed for re-election in the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting. 





The following paper was read :— 
1. Dn. M. Z. Stppiq1.—The Science af Medicine under the Abbasides. 


The following communication was mace :-— 


1. Jowanw VAN Maxen.—The Derivation and Meaning of the Name 
Kangchondsdnga. 


‘The President announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members, and the re-electio of Associate 


“members and declared all candidates duly elected. 

‘The President announced that a General Lecture had been 
arranged for to be held on Wednesday, the 16th March, 1932, 
at 6 P.M. | 

- Lecturer: Mr. Ph. C. Visser, Consul-General for the Nether- 







ands at Calcutta. — iF 
Subject: To the unknown Karakorum Mountains. 
er By ras 7¥ Was le (tage! . <0 
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The President invited the members to communicate to the 
General Secretary the names and addresses of non-members to 
whom they wished invitations to be issued for the lecture. 


— > —_ 


APRIL, 1932. 


An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, at 5-30 P.M. 


PRESENT. 
C. W. Gurxer, Esa., L.C.S., Philological Secretary, in the 
Members : 
Bhattac a, Mr. U. C. Fermor, Dr. L. L. 


Bose, Mr. M. 
Brahmachari, Dr. U. N. 
Brown, Mr. Perey 
Darbari, Mr. M. D. 
Deb, Kumar H. K. 












Ezra, Sir David Wadia, Mr. D. N. , 
David, Mra. E. Ezra, Mr. Ellis: | 4 
Sackloth, Mr. BR. P. ; =, 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. — 
tions of books, ete., which had ‘been see n the table for 
inspection. > Tape se er uw 
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The following communication was made :— 

1. M. Manruz-vL-Hag.—A note on a new Manuscript ¢ ‘i 
a _—- , pt of the Rub@i- 
yat of Umar-i-Khayydm, dated AH. 826 (A.D. 1423). 

The following exhibit was shown and commented upon :-— 

I. JonwaN VAN MANEN.—A set Tibetan Banners depicting th 
piadeiet Sihaeteas: set of Tibetan ners P q the 


_ The Chairman announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section had been arranged to be held during the month, of 
which notice would be issued in due course. 


Lecturer : Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 
Subject: Treatment of Kala-Azar with intramuscular 
Injection of Sodium Sulphomethy! Stibanilate. 


Er 


MAY, 1932. 


An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 2nd, at 5-30 P.M. 


PRESENT. 


Percy Brown, Ese., A.R.C.A., Member of Council, in 
the Chair. 


Members : 

Asadullah, Mr, K. M. Hobbs, Mr. Harry 
Bacot, M. J. Hora, Dr. 8S. L. 

Bose, Mr. M. M. Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Chopra, Dr. B. N. Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Deb, Kumar H,. K. Pruthi, Dr. H. 8. 


Wadia, Mr. D. N. 
Visitors : 
Bhaduri, Mr. J. Das, Mr. K. N. 
Mukerji, Mr. D. D. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The General Secretary reporte efpt of fourteen presenta- 
tions of books, ete., which had been p ced on the table for 
- inspection. 
The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members :— 


(9) Thakur, Amareswar, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer, Caloutta University, 
Hon. tary, ‘Sanskrit, Publication gr anchorage an bt Printing 
and Publishing Hor ecg coer treet, 
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(10) Muhammad, Mirza, Khan Bahadur, Cc. LE Ev LL.B., M.R.A.S., 
Advocate, Strand Road, Basrah. 

Proposer : Baini Prashad. 

Seconder : M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. . 


The General Secretary reported the death of :— 
Prof, Dr. W. Caland (An Honorary Fellow, 1930). 


The General Secretary gave a short life sketch of Dr. Caland, 
detailing his chief publications and his relationship with the 
Society. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— : 

H. Srinivasa Rao (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

P. C. Sen (An Ordinary Member, 1929 


9). 
H. C. Ray-Chaudhuri (An Ordinary Member, 1920). 
R. A. Melhuish (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 


The General Secretary addressed on behalf of the Society, 
a few words of cordial welcome to M. J. Bacot of Paris, a 
Fellow of the Society, and a Life-Member, who was present a 
the meeting. - 


The following paper was read :— 
1 A. C. Sex.—The Genitalia of the Common Indian Cockroach 
(Periplaneta americana Linn,). : . 


7 aehy 
>» 4 


The following communication was made :— ee ee : 
l. Batxt Prasnan.— of Museum Exhibita swith particular 
reference to the newly opened hai of so uth Asiatic Mammals in the aye 
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York Museum of Natural History. 


The Chairman announced the result of the ballot: teen the 
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Visitora : 


Bogdanov, Mr. L. Mukerji, Mr. D. D. 
a Viseiere, M. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The General Secretary reported receipt of seventeen pre- 
sentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidate was balloted for for election as 
an Ordinary Member :— 

(ll) Vere-Hodge, Mre. E. H., Author, The Causey, Cranleigh, Surrey, 
England, 

Proposer : Jamea nach. 

Seconder : Percy Brown. 


The General Secretary reported the death of :— 


Geo. B. McNair (An Ordinary Member, 1930). 
RK. Douglas (An Ordinary Member, 1030). 


The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— 
Rev. B. M. Maynard (An Ordinary Member, [951). 


Dr. M. T. Titus (An Ordinary Member, 1029). 
Lt.-Col. D. P. Goil (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 


The General Secretary reported the following withdrawal 
of application, since the previous meeting -— 
G. Ahmed Khan (Elected on 1-2-32). 


The. folowing papers were read :— 


1. H. C. Das-Gurra.—On a Type of sedentary Game, known ae 
Pretoa. 
2, E. N. Guosn,—Studies on Rigvedic Deities. Nos. XII-X XI. 


The following communications were made :— 


1. 8S. L. Hora A few Observations on a Collection of Fishes made by 
the Netherlands Karakorum Expedition, 1929-30, 

2. JouwAN VAN Manen.—The Bibliography of Arabic and Persian 
Manuscripts. 


The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of an Ordinary Member, and geclared the candidate 


duly elected. 


—* 


JULY, 1932. 


inary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
“Baga was held on Monday, the 4th, at 5-30 p.m. 


+ 7 - 
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PRESENT. 


James Inscuo, Esq... Honorary Treasurer, in the Chair. 


Members : 

Brahmachari, Dr. U. N. Hay, Mr. M. Mahfuz-ul 
Chakraborti, Mr. KR. B. Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. Oipadvala, Mr. BE. 8S. 
De, Lt.-Col. J. C- Rahman, Mr. S, K. 
Holme, Mr. J. W. Sarvadhikary, Sir D. P 
Hora, Dr. 5. L. Wadia, Mr. D. N. 


Wauchope, Major R. 8. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The General Secretary reported receipt of seven presenta- 
tions of books, ete., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members :-— 

(12) Chatterjee, Sabitri Prasanna, B.A., Kavyabinode, Editor, 

* Upazana *, 56, Dhurrumtollah Street, Calcutta. 


Proposer : Amareswar Thakur. 
Seconder : S. L. Hora. 


(13) Aledory Ludwig, Ph.D., Scheidt (Saar), Germany. . 

Proposer : Johan van Manen. a 4 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. . 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— 

A. 5. M. Latifur Rahman (An Ordinary Member, 4048): 


The General Secretary reported that the elections of + 
Bethe Sang hee area oo eee | | Jaw 
Anu Ghose (Elected on 7-3-32), Rp ne ae 


had become null and void, under Rule 9. _ 
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The Chairman announced the result of the ballot for the 


election of Ordinary Members and declared both the candidates 
duly elected. 


The Chairman announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section had been arranged to be held on Tuesday, the 26th 
July, 1932, at 6 Pom, 


= 
AUGUST, 1932. 
An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the Ist, at 5-30 P.M. 
PRESENT. 


THe Hon’ sie Me. Justice C. C. Goose, Kt., BARRISTER-AT- 
LAw, President, in the Chair. 


Members : 


Asadullah, Mr. K. M. Hobbs, Mr. Harry 
Barwell, Lt.-Col. N. Hora, Dr. 8. L. 
Brahmachari, Dr. U. N. Hosain, Dr. M. Hidayat 
Brown, Mr. Percy Insech, Mr. James 
Chakladar, Mr. H. ©. Mahindra, Mr. kK. C. 
Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Darbari, Mr. M. D. Olpadvala, Mr. E. 8. 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. Rahman, Mr. S. K. 
Guha, Dr. B. 3. Wadia, Mr. D. N. 


Hag, Mr. M. Mahfuz-ul Wauchope, Major R. 8. 
Visitors : | 
Chaudhury, Mr. KR. D,. Ahmad, Mr. N. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of eleven presenta- 
tions of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— 

8. N. Mallik (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

Cc. E. van Aken (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 

W. W. Winfield (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

Ss. B. Setna (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

In accordance with Rule 45, the General Secretary reported 
that the Council submit for confirmation to the meeting the 
following changes in the constitution of the Council, made in 
one of the Council Meetings, held since the last Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting :— 

Treasurer : Mr. K, C. Mahindra, 

| vice Mr. James Insch, resigned. 

Member of Council: Dr. 5. L. Hora, 
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The changes were confirmed. 


The President proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
retiring Treasurer, . James Insch, for the great services 
rendered by him to the Society as its Treasurer for the past 
one year. 

Carried by acclamation. 


In accordance with Rule 38, the General Secretary an- 
nounced that the names of the following Ordinary Members 
would be suspended as defaulters within the Society's building 
for the period of a month to be removed from the Society's 
registers for non-payment unless the amount due be paid before 
the next Ordinary Monthly Meeting in November, 1932 :— 


B. B. Banerjee. Pasupati Nath Deb. 
B. M. Barua. G. L. Hawes. 
J. L. Bhatnagar. M, H. Mehta. ~ 
T. L. Bomford. G. N. Mukherjee. 
Ram Kumar Chaube. G. P. Pillai. 
Joggeswar Srimani. 


The following communications were made :— 

1. S. L. Horna.—A marine air-breathing Fish, Andamia heteroptera 
(Bleeker). | 

2 JoHAN VAN Manen.—Some difficult and interesting 
in the Tao te King. 


The following exhibit was shown and commented upon 
1. B. 8S. Guwa.—Portman and Molesworth’s Photographs of the 
Andamanese. 
given there would be no Monthly Meetings during the recess 
months of September and October. 
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Visitor - 
Ghosh, Mr. J. C. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The General Secretary reported receipt of thirty-four 
presentations of books, ete., which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 


The General Secretary reported that the following candidates 
had been elected Ordinary Members during the recess months, 
under Rule 7 :— 


(14) Sucarna Shumser Jung Bahadur Rana, Major-General in the 
Nepalese Army, Singha Darbar, Kathmandu, Nepal. 

Proposer : Baint Prashad. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 


o (15) De. Anil Coomar, Proprietor, Calcutta Trading Co., and President 
of the Bengal Association of Master Printers and Allhed Industries, 79-9, 
Lower Circular Road, Calcutta, 

Proposer : R, D. Lemmon. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmachari. 


(16) Driver, Darab COursetyji, M.A. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law, 
Constituted Attorney to Messrs. Tata & Sons, Ld., Managing Agente 
for The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ld., 100, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : D. N. Wacia. 

Sgconder : E. 8S. Olpadvala, 


The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members :— 

(17) Haider, Shamsuddin, 0O.B.E., Khan Bahadur, District Magistrate 
and Collector, Gaya. 

Proposer : A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hosain. 


(18) Sitling, G. T., The Ong Press, Kalimpong, D.H.R. 
Proposer : Johan van Manen. 
Seconder : R. B. 5. Sewell. 


The General Secretary reported the deaths of :— 

J. D. Ratnakar (An Ordinary Member, 1918), 

Vepin Chandra Rai (An Ordinary Member, 1880), 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of ;— 

G. Matthai (An Ordinary Member, 1919). 

A. P. Boral (An Ordinary Member, 1929). | 

Mrs. R. J. D. Ward (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

K. K. Mitter (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

B. M. Das (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

[In accordance with Rule 38, the General Secretary reported 
that the names of the following Ordinary Members, who had 
since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting, been suspended As 

defaulters had been removed from the Society's registers for non- 
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B. B. Banerjee. P. N. Deb. 

B. M. Barua. G. L. Hawes. 

J. L. Bhatnagar. M. H. Mehta. 

T. L. Bomford. G. N. Mukherjee. 
R. K. Chaube. G. P. Pillai. 


Jogreswar Srimani. 


The General Secre drew the attention of the Members 
present to a bust of Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, presented to the 
Society by Mrs. Brahmachari. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. S. L. Hona.—Buchanan’s Ichthyological Manuscript entitled 
Piscium Bengala Inferioris Delineationes. | 

2. §&. pesto ae D. D. Moxerst.—Further Notes on Hamilton- 
Buchanan's rinus chagunio. ®. 

$3. B. Saunt and A. R. Rao-—On. sore Jurassic Plante froma 
Rajmahat Hills. | 3 

4. V. Naravaxaswaanu.—Additional Information concerning bo 
Provenance of the Plants constituting the Malayan Collections of S¥ 
George King, Hermann Kunatler, Father Benedetto Scortechini and Leonard 
Wray, being a Supplement to Sir George King's * Materials for a Flora of 
the Malayan Peninsula’, and Mr. H. N. Ridley’s * Flora of the Malay 
Peninsula’, 


The following communication was made :— 
l. Jowax VAN MANEN.—A new Translation of the Gita Govinda, 


The Chairman announced the result of the ballot— 
election of Ordinary Members, and declared both the can 













duly elected. . : 
ae > 
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DECEMBER, 1932. Pee. i 
An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 5th, at 5-30 P.M. = 


M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.,_ F.LS., F.Z:S., 1M. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The General Secretary reported receipt of eleven presenta- 


tions of books, ete., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection, 


_ The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members :— 


" 
(19) Bayle, Cecil Alexander, Major, D.S.0., Adviser in Languages 
and Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Army Headquarters, Simla. 
Proposer : Sir C. C, Ghose. 


J 
Seconder : R. B. Seymour Sewell. 


(20) Dutt, Nalinaksha, M.A., PhD... D,Litt. (Lond.), Lecturer, 
Caloutta University ; 91-1B, Manicktollah Street, Calcutta, 

Proposer - Narendra Nath Law. 

Scconder : IT. N. Ghoasal. 


21) Deb, Sushil Kumar, B.A... Sheikghat, P.O. Sylhet, Dt. Assam. 
Proposer : Sir C, C. Ghose. 
Seconder : U. N. Brahmachari. 


The General Secretary reported receipt of news of the 
decease of Le R. P. Maximilien Marie Paul Arnoulx Pirey, a 
Corresponding Member of the French School of the Far East. 


The General Secretary reported receipt of news of the 
decease of Dr. Barton Warren Evermann, Director of the 
Museum of the Steinhart Aquarium of the California Academy 
of Sciences and Executive Curator of the Academy. 


The General Secretary reported the death of Sir Ronald 
Ross, one of the recipients of the Barclay Memorial Medal of 
the Society. 


The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by the resignations of :-— 

B. B. Brahmachari (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

Subodh Mitra (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

M. Vinayak Rao (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

V. T. Korke (An Ordinary Member, 1923). 

Kedarnath Das (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 


The General Secretary reported that the election of :— 
Ludwig Alsdorf (Elected on 4-7-32), 


had become null and void, under Rule 9. 


The General Secretary reported that the Council had 
nominated Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur to serve 
as the representative of the Society on the Board of Trustees 


“Museum, in accordance with clause I1(3) of the 
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Ismail Abdulla Mohammed. 


| E. R. Shaw. . 
L. P. E. Pugh. F. L. Evans. 

Sir Basil Blackett. H. P. Moller. 

Baron Leopold Plessen. 


G, M. Fullerton, 


The Chairman announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Mem 


bers and declared all candidates duly 
elected. - J . 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


BRAJENDRANATH De. 
(1852-1932) 


é: On the 23rd December, 1852, Brajendranath De was ushered 
into the world, this vale of joys and sorrows, of tears and 
laughter, in his maternal grandfather's house in Simla, near 
Cornwallis Square in the city of Caleutta. Both his parents 
belonged to middle class Kayastha families. His paternal 
ancestors had been residents for a long time in Bhawanipore, 
then in the suburbs, but mow included in the town of Calcutta. 

Brajendranath was very docile and obedient in his child- 
hood and*more than ordinarily intelligent, in spite of the fact 
that he was nicknamed * Hablo’, or the simpleton, by some 
of his female relations and neighbours. Like every boy of 
that period he had to go through what was known as *‘ hathe 
khari’ (lit. chalk in hand) ceremony. This took place when 
he was in his fifth year on the Sripanchami and Saraswati Puja 
day. The old family priest came, and after offering pujas to 
the family Saligram and Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning, 
he put a small cylindrical piece of a kind of hard grey chalk 
into the boy’s right hand and then grasping the little hand in 
his big one, he wrote letters of the Bengali alphabet on the 
hard floor of the room where the ceremony took place. His 
father had a rooted antipathy equally to indigenous pathsalas 
and to missionary schools, which was perfectly justified in the 
ease of the former, but not so much in the latter case and he 
therefore never went to any institution of either of these classes. 
As he grew up he was sent to schools at Bhawanipore and at 
Simla, Caleutta. Shortly after his father’s departure in 15862 
for Lucknow, where he had received an appointment, he was 
admitted into the Colootolah Branch School, now more appro- 
priately called the Hare School, Among his classmates was 
Mr. N. N. Ghose, who after his return from England became the 
Editor of ‘The Indian Nation’ and wrote several biographies. 

In 1865, however, Brajendranath went to Lucknow with his 
mother, a younger brother and a sister, to join his father. There 
he was admitted into Canning Collegiate School. Although he 
was handicapped on account of the fact that he had to take an 
entirely new second language (Hindi), of which he did not even 
know the alphabet, he surmounted all the difficulties which 
confronted him, and with the ever ready help and encourage- 
ment of his teacher, he stood at the end of eight or nine months 
at the head of his class and obtained the first prize. From that 
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time his position was assured and during the two vears he was 
in school he remained at the top of his class. 1 

In 1867 Brajendranath passed the Entrance Examination 
of the Calcutta University with great distinetion—in those days 
Lucknow University had not come into existence. He sue- 
cessively passed the First in Arts and the Bachelor in Arts 
Examinations from Canning College with equally high distinc- 
tion. At the time he was preparing for the Bachelor in Arts 
Examination he was also reading the text-books that were 
included in the Master in Arts Examination, English course 
for that vear, without the knowledge of either his parents or his 
professors ; and after he ae reared in the Bachelor in Arts 
Examination he saw the Prineipal of his College, and asked him 
whether he would be kind enough to certify that he should be 
allowed to appear in the Examination for the Master in Arts 
(Honours) degree, which would take @lace two or three months 
later. The Principal was at first relnetant, but when he found 
that Brajendranath had passed the Bachelor in Arts Examination 
with great credit he gave him permission and in due course, to 
the astonishment of everyone, he stood second in order of merit 
in that examination. His name can be seen written in gold on 
the walls of his old College. 

In the middle of July, 1872, Brajendranath, armed with 
Rs. 1,300, sailed for England with the object of appearing for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination to be held in April, 1873. 
His father was a poor man and had to borrow money to defray 
his son’s expenses. His father’s friends came forward to help 
with generous alacrity and the Canning College authorities 
awarded him a scholarship of Rs. 50 a month for six months. 
Shortly after his arrival in London he met the late Mr. Srinath 
Dutt, and from him he received a great deal of help; sub- 
peaneny he met Messrs. Ananda Mohan Bose, P. K. Ray, 

| Mohan Ghose, K. G. Gupta, and Aghore Nath Chattopaddhaya 

and with all of them kept up a lifelong renee: E 
Braje th was admitted to University College, London, 


* 


ppeared in the Open Competitive Examination held in 











April, 1873. In due course he was informed by the Civil Service 
Commissioners that he had been selected as one of the successful - 
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her | 
Union and frequently went there, but was too shy to take part 
in any of the debates. Mr. H. H. Asquith (Earl of Oxford), 
who was at Oxford at the time. was the President of the Union. 

Brajendranath was posted to the headquarters of the 
Shahabad district in Behar after his arrival in India in September, 
I875. Like all other members of his Service he was transferred 
from district to district and at the time he was stationed at 
Hughly as a Joint Magistrate he first turned his attentions to 
the examinations which had been instituted to induce young 
civilians to acquire proficiency in classical languages like 
Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic. and Indian vernaculars. In his 
case, as a Bengali by birth, and as he had been educated in 
Lucknow, he was debarred from appearing in the examinations 
in Bengali, Hindi, and Hindustani; but of course he was at 
liberty to appear in all examinations in classical languages. 
There were then three examinations in each language (1) the 
higher standard, for which there was a prize of a comparatively 
small value, (2) the high proficiency, for which there was a 
prize of Rs. 2,000 in each language, and (3) the degree of 
honour, for passing which the prize in Sanskrit and Arabic 
was Rs. 5,000 each, and in Persian was Rs. 4,000. He passed 
the higher standard in Sanskrit and the high proficiency in 
Persian. He also passed the degree of honours examination in 
Sanskrit at the first attempt and with flying colours. 

After serving the Government most loyally Brajendranath 
retired from service in September 1910 as Magistrate and 
Collector, Hughly. He twice officiated as the Commissioner of 
Burdwan Division, but never rose to be the permanent 
Commissioner of a Division. At the time of the Partition of 
Bengal in 1905 he showed great tact and foresight, which kept 
the District of Hughly quiet, although the surrounding districts 
were not free from political unrest. 

After his retirement Brajendranath settled down in Calcutta 
and took up the onerous task of translating and editing the 
Tabaqgat-i-Akbari for the Asiatic Society of Bena His love 
of Persian scholarship kept him busy with the work he had 
taken up and even during his last days when his health was 
fast declining, he was busy from early morning till late in the 
afternoon attempting to complete the arduous task he had so 
gallantly undertaken. 

He passed away on the 28th September, 1932, in Calcutta, 
in full possession of all his mental faculties. 

A very kind man of unlimited energy, strong will and 
moral force, he made no enemies and although he was of a very 
shy and reserved disposition he left many friends to mourn his 


M. Hipaver Hosary. 
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PrRoressor Dr. Winttem CALAND. 
27th August, 1859-—-23rd March, 1932.) 


Professor Caland, who died in 1932 in his 73rd year, was 
a scholar of rare merit, a representative of the old genera- 
tion of giants, and a very valued relation of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. He was one of the last representatives of the genera- 
tion of Sanskritists who had studied under Kern, the founder of 
the scientific study of Sanskrit in Holland. 

The generation immediately preceding him were still in a 
position to deal with the whole domain of the new science, but 
towards the eighties of last century Sanskrit studies had expand- 
ed to such an extent that specialisation became imperative for 
any serious scholar. Caland chose as his particular domain 
Vedic studies, and more particularly the ritualistic documents 
and traditions. In this domain he became an authority and 
leader of international repute. 

Born in Den Briel on the 27th August, 1859, he went to school 
in the Hague and entered the University of Leiden in 1877. 
He studied Sanskrit under Kern, as well as Avestic, Indian 
Antiquities, and Indo-Germanic Philology. 

As a young boy a violent attack of articular rheumatism 
left cardiac complications from which he suffered during the 
whole of his after life and which ultimately caused his death. 
A very careful mode of living imposed upon him from boyhood 
succeeded in preserving his life toan advanced age. One of the 
consequences of this infirmity was that hazardous travelling 
became impossible to him and this great knower of ancient 
India has never been able to fulfil the cherished desire to visit 
the land which was the object of his studies. In this respect 


to him by his scholastic duties. In 1884 two numismatic 
papers opened what was to become a Ione Ore uninterrupted 
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number of contributions to the knowledge of the Avesta and in 
L901 the Dutch Academy published a second paper, on the 
Syntax of the Pronounsin the Avesta. In 1893 he issued his first 
large work on Old Indian Ancestor Worship, followed in 1900 
by his work on Old Indian Sorcery Ritual. Six years later he 
produced his book on Old Indian Death and Burial Ctistoms. 
All these three works were published by the Dutch Academy. 

In 1897 Caland was elected a member of the Royal Dutch 
Academy of Sciences. From this time onward Vedic studies 
practically monopolised his philological activities. The Satra- 
Brihmana and Samhita literature claimed his almost exclusive 
attention. In 1903 Caland became Reader in the University of 
Utrecht and in 1917 he was promoted to be University 
Professor. In 1929 the 70 years’ age limit operated and he 
retired from the Chair. 

Professor Caland’s relations with the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal are of long standing. In the Bibliotheca Indica he has 
published four works, whilst the fifth is in the press, nearly 
finished. In 1904 the first fascicle of the Sanskrit text of the 
Baudhiyana-srauta-sitra was issued by our Society and in 
1923 the work was completed in three volumes, 14 fascicles. 
In 1927 Professor Caland published the text of the 
Vaikhanasasmiartasitra, followed in 1929 by an English 
translation. 
r In 1931 he published a translation of the Pancavimsa- 
Brihmana in the Bibliotheca Indiea, a large work of 700 pages. 
At present the Society has still to issue posthumously Professor 
Caland’s last contribution to the series, a text edition of the 
Vaikhanasa-Srauta-sitra, which it is hoped will be issued with- 
outeany great delay. 

In 1930 the Asiatic Society of Bengal elected Professor 
Caland one of its 30 Honorary Fellows, a distinction which 
gave him very lively satisfaction. Professor Caland was greatly 
appreciated in the world of international! scholarship for his 
attainments and achievements. In Holland, too, he was held 
in great esteem. A biography by Professor J. Ph. Vogel 
published in the Year-Book of the Dutch Royal Academy of 
Sciences for 1932-33 gives eloquent testimony to the fact. In 
the biographies of the Society for Dutch Literature at Leiden, 
Professor J. Rahder published another detailed biography to 
which N. Fukushima of Tokyo contributed a bibliography of 
Caland’s writings, enumerating 72 items of which several group 
together a number of smaller productions under the same 
heading. Under the sub-heading Simaveda literature Professor 
Fukushima states *“‘no single scholar has ever contributed so 
much to the comprehension of the Simaveda literature as 
Caland’’ and of one of his works published by our Society he 


says ‘‘an annotated translation « 1¢ Panicaviméa-Brahmana 
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which he bequeathed to the Védisants of the world is a triumph 
of scholarship, fit to make permanent the fame of our Utrecht 
Sanskritist.”’ 

In his long and sustained correspondence with the under- 
signed in connection with the various works of Professor Caland 
published by the Society he repeatedly expressed his great 
appreciation of the hospitality given to his editions and tran- 
slations by the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal, and his correspond- 
ence revealed that the scholar was also a man warmbhearted, 
intensely human, and of deep affection. 

The Society esteems its long association with Professor 
Caland @ privilege and an honour. When the undersigned 
during his single visit to Holland during a stay in India for 
over a quarter of a century found it possible to pass a morning 
with Professor Caland and Mrs. Caland, partly in the large an 
well-stocked library and partly round the hospitable lunch 
table, a personal and highly valued contact was made which 
causes the gloom cast by the departure of this great scholar to 
be much darker than would have been the case if the respect 
had not been so greatly strengthened by affection. 


JOHAN VAN MANEN. 





(Partly read in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 2nd May, 1932.) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEDICAL SECTION 
MEETINGS, 1932. * 


ier an ‘ 
FEBRUARY, 1932. 


A meeting of the Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 8th, at 5-30 P.M. * 





PRESENT. 


Rat Urenpra Nata BranMacHart Banapur, M.A., M.D.. 
Ph.D., F. AS.B., i in the Chair, 


M embers 5 

Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. Mallya, Major B. G. 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. Urechs, Dr. Oswald 
Knowles, Lt.-Col. R. White, Dr. Ronald Senior 


(There were also 21 visitors present.) 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following paper was read :— 
7 Lr.-Cot. R. Knowries.—The Casualties of the Great War. 
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APRIL, 1932. : . 


of the Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of 
on Tucedsy, the 26th, at 5-30 P.M. 0 
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JULY, 1932. 
A meeting of the Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of 
was held on Tuesday, the 26th, at 6 P.M. 


PRESENT. 
Rar Urenprka Nara BranmMacHarr Banapur, M.A., 
M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., in the Chair. 
(There were 20 visitors present.) 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following papers were read :— 


1 Urexpra Natu BRAHMACHARI.— Observations 
Treatment of Kala-Azar with intramuscular I joution arian Sodium Sulphooothyt 





2. PHANINDRA Natu BreanMacnari and RADHAKERISHNA BANERJEA,. 
—The Action of Quinine on a Harmolytic pe deceti im vitro and its Bearing, 
uf . on the Mechanism of Black-Water 

. PHannppra NatH | CHARI and RADHAKRISUNA BANERJEA, 


Actior : Compounds on Paramecia. 
4. U. P. Basvu.—On the ne robion of Prevention of Diseases of the 
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Continued from “ Journal and Proceedings,” Vol. XXVJ, 
New Series, No. 2. 


307. MunamMap TuGHiua'’s ForoED CoOrnAGceE. 


Thomas has misread the obverse of coin No. 198 in his 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. He transcribes the 
legend as :— 


bbl yyy 
lS! Us 
alas 
and translates it as follows :-— 
‘ Sovereignty is not conferred upon every man, (but) some 
(are placed over) others.’ 
unwar Muhammad Ashrafi, a student at the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, called my attention to the fact that 
is reading, though it was followed in the British Museum 


this reading 
Catalogue (Nos. 311-2) and in the Indian Museum Catalogue 
(No. 388), is incorrect. The coin really reads: 


tbl 34) 


_ ; as 


and the meaning is: ‘If there were no Sulfan one section 
of the people would devour the other”. Mr. fi has also 
hated to * Tarikb-i-Fakbr-ud-din Muba Shah *, edited by Sir 
E. Denison Ross, 1927, p. 13, to show that this was a popular 
saying. It is certainly not contained in Sura IV, verse 62, 
of the Qoran, to which Thomas referred it. 

The misreadi wes. 208, coL epee: She first two letters of 
the second line as the beginning of the first, and reading << 
instead of J as the first letter of the first line. Dr. Ramsay 
Wright has also informed me that ¥y. ¥ would not be correct 
Arabic as the imperfect tense of the root .,/, is .< not 4+. 

yee Ge pe rae 
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There is also one other slight error in Thomas’ reading of 
the reverse, which was corrected in the two Museum , 
In the second line we should read ',a:t! for ,at! ‘The 
word ,<ie comes at the beginning of the fourth line, not at 
the end of the third, on most specimens I have seen, though 
one coin in the British Museum has it as shown by Thomas. 


R. Bur. 
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308. Some New Kusyan Goutp Corns. 


The object of this paper is to publish two previously 
unknown gold coins and to draw attention to a superb specimen 
of a third very rare coin which has been incorrectly described 
heretofore from a defective specimen. 

_ _ The first of the three coins is an unpublished stater of Vima 
Kadphises showing on the obverse a figure of the King seated 
side-saddle on an elephant walking left. The coin is unfortu- 
nately rubbed and one cannot see details of the howdah. 
You can, however, see two uprights and a horizontal cross- 
piece supporting the King’s shoulders. The general design of 
this is similar to the throne of Zeus on the reverse of the silver 





coins of Hermaios, and on the obverse of the very rare copper 
coins of Kanishka showing the King enthroned. This gold 
coin of Kadphises IT is also unique in its obverse legend which 
is written in full as on the copper coins :-— 
BAOCIASYC BACIAZSWN CWTHP METrAC 
OOHMO KAAPIOCZC. 


All other gold coins published have the shorter legend . 
BACIAZYC OOHMO KAADICIC. 

he reverse is normal showing Shiva and his Bull and the 
Toa Kharoshthi legend found on both gold and copper 
coins :— ‘> 
‘ Maharajasa Rajadirajasa Sarval 
Mahisvarasa Vima Kathphisasa Trada: 
(CT ices 
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The second coin described is an extremely rare stater of 
Huvishka showing on the obverse the King riding an elephant 
to the right and on the reverse a standing figure of the aoddess 
Ardochsho, It is interesting to compare the obverse of this 
coin with that of the Kadphises stater just described. The 
latter is a far more spirited composition showing the elephant 
pacing along ponderously and the King sitting with nose up- 
turned in a truly royal manner. On the Huvishka coin, the 
King appears to be far too afraid of slipping off backwards 
and the elephant, in addition to losing all its imposing dignity, 
has been given a tail that looks ridiculously like a pipe- 
cleaner. 

1¢ reverse of this Huvishka coin shows the goddess 
Ardochsho dressed in a very ornate manner with a richly- 
embroidered inset down the front of her robe and an ually 
rich hem round the bottom. This figure is identical with the 
very rare Ardochsho staters of Kanishka. The only com- 
parable figure among the many gold types of Huvishka is one 
of Nana whose robe is equally ornate on a stater with the King 
seated cross-legged on clouds (B.M.C., XXVIII, 10). 

These two coins with Ardochsho and Nana reverses are 
closely connected by the obverse legend 


PAONANOPAO OOHPKO KOPANO PAO 


which differs from all other coins of Huvishka both in the 
termination of the occ OOHP KO gS Sones aie in the 
final PAO in the legend, meaning * e King of Kings, 
Huvishka, King of the Kushan’ instead of ‘ Of the King of 
Kings, Huvishka, the Kushan’. There is another specimen 
of this Elephant-rider coin in the British Museum but on it 
the final PAO is not so clearly apparent and was not noticed 
by Professor Gardner, Mr. C. J. Brown or sepa a rzield 





all of whom have omitted it in their descrip: t the coin, 
The third coin I wish to publish is a unique stater of the 
late Kushan King Kaneshko. _ Ve ope aE ie 
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in an identical manner. On other Gupta 
IC. XV, 6), Vincent Smith says the feet of the 
rest on a lotus. I am however inclined to believe it is 


not a lotus but merely folds of drapery. 








* 








309. Notre on a Goto Tokex or KumMARAGUPTA I 
(A.D. 414-55). 


While re-arranging certain gold coins in the cabinet of the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, I came across five thin pieces 
having the reverse side blank and two holes pierced at top 
probably intended for suspending them. 

On close inspection, one appeared to bear a fine inserip- 
tion, the other a standing figure of a king with a Garuda standard 
and the rest three a standing figure of some goddess by the 
side of a bull. . 
| I exhibited them at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 
Society of India, held at Patna in December, 1930, and read 
a short descriptive note. I propose to publish it with a 
view to bring them to the notice of other numismatists who 
may be able to throw more light on them. 





No. | is a thin circular piece of the size of ‘8 inches, cut 
out from a thin sheet of gold weighing 19 grains and represents 
a token of Kuméragupta I. Inside a beaded circle and in 
the upper half of the coin we see Garuda in the usual attitude 
with his wings spread out. To his right are a crescent and 


(2 Nes 





<% ~ aye 
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a8 oval object encircled by dots which perhaps stands for the 
un. 

Below, separated by a distinct line, is an inscription in 
fine Brahmi characters which reads ‘Sri Mahendradityah ’. 
Below is a cluster of seven dots and the letter rx which is not 
met with so far. Coins of Kumiaragupta I bearing titles Sri- 
Mahendrah, Sri Kuma tah, Sri-ASvamedha Mahendrah, 
Ajit-Mahendrah, Sri Mahendra Sinha, Sinha-Mahendrah, 
Mahendra Kumiarah, and Sri-Prataépah are known in gold, 
Kumaragupta’s name as Mahendradityah bet don on his silver 
and silver-plated coins, but these are smaller in size and pro- 
portionately heavier in weight. Our specimen is larger in size 
(‘8 inches) and lighter in weight (19 grains). Besides, the entire 
surface including the inscription seems to have been beaten out. 

No. 2 is a thin circular piece stamped with a device showing 
inside a beaded circle, a figure of the style of King Samu 
as shown on his coins of standard iype: king stands 
facing to left and holds a bow in the left hand. The Garuda 
standard is to his right. On his left appears the letter—which 
probably stands for the initial of the ruler. Weight 12 grains, 
size *9 inches. 

Nos. 3-5. These three tokens show some goddess (perhaps 
Parvati) standing by the side of a bull inside a beaded circle. 
The idea seems to have been borrowed from the coins of Vasu- 
deva, Siva and bull type. These might have been worn as 


charms to ward off the evil eye. They weigh 12-14 grains and 
Prayic Daya. 


~~ 








310. Some Rare Guerra Corrs. 


The commonest coins in the gold series of Chandragupta II 
are those of the Archer Type, Lotus Reverse. But no re- 
presentation of this type in copper is known, all the known 
specimens, with the exception of some very small coins, having 
on the reverse Garuda standing facing. It seemed strange 
indeed that such a popular type should be entirely absent in 
the copper series. However, this missing link has now been 
established by the discovery of a copper coin of the Archer 
Type of Chandragupta II now in my possession. It exactly 
follows the gold Archer Type of Chandragupta I], Class IT, Var. 
b, as described by Mr. Allan in the British Museum Catalogue 
of Gupta Coins. The find-spot was Rajgir. 

A detailed description is given below :-— 





Size : Ag *8”. 

Wt. : 5°46 grammes or 84°3 grains. 

Obve. : King 1., nimbate, holding bow in |. hand and arrow 
inr. hand. Garuda standard bound with fillet on 1. 
‘Chandra’ on r. under 1. arm between his body and 
bow-string. 

Legend, *....ja Sri cha ....’ only legible. 

Rev, : Goddess (Laksmi) nimbate, seated facing on lotus, 
holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus in 1. 
hand which rests on knee; no border. 

Symbol...to 1. Legend, ‘ Sri Vikkramah ’ to r. 


This is a hitherto unrecorded sub-variety of the Lion- 
Slayer type of Chandragupta IT. 

While the obverse die is quite distinct from other coins, 
the chief peculiarity is on the reverse, as the goddess holds the 
lotus and fillet but there is no symbol. 

Size : A’ “8”, 

Wet. : 119°2 grains. 

Obv.: King standing to r., wearing waistcloth with sash 
whish floats behind him, ornamental head-dress 
and jewellery, in the attitude to shoot an arrow 
into the mouth of the lion which falls backwards 

(. 13. Ns) 
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and on it with 1. foot, his r. foot placed 
ae eee nese dae en 
e d are w is ? 
similar to Class I of the B.M.C. ii 
Rev. : Goddess nimbate, to 1., astride of lion cou- 
chant to 1., holding fillet in outstretched r. hand 
and lotus with long stalk in 1. hand which rests 
on ; border of dots. 
No symbol. Legend, ‘ Sithavikramah ’ to r. 


P. S. NAwar., 








311. AN UnNPpuBLisuen ANDHRA Cor. 


It is now some years since I picked up in the 
Haidarabad (Deccan) an old ya peg which T deseibe 
below, as it has turned out on enquiry to possess certain marks 
or characteristics which have not been observed in this class of 
numismatic records, 


HQ @® 


Metal : Potin. 

Size : O'7 inch. 

Weight : 100 grs. 

Obv.: Swastika YR in high relief with an inscription in 


low relief over it YW Loc * eres 


Rev.: Thunderbolt od £4 in a circle of dots. No imscription. 


The coin has a cracked edge and the impression of the 
edge of the die is clearly visible just above the inscription. 
This indicates that the coin was struck and not cast. 

As I was unable to read the legend and could not trace 
in the Catalogues available to me any coin bearing an exact 
resemblance to my find, I sent a description and casts for 
publication in the Indian Antiquary to its Joint Editor, Mr. C. E. 
A. W. Oldham, C.S.1., who advised me to refer the matter to 
the Honorary Secretary of the Numismatic Society of India. 
Prof. Hodivalaé has now sent me an interesting note on the 
subject which has been written by Mr. G. V. Acharya, Curator 
of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. Mr. Acharya ob- 
serves that the coin is in some respects new and that he does 
not remember to have seen any specimen exactly lke it. <A 
Swastika in high relief is found on the cast coins of Ujjain 
and Eran (Cunningham, C.A.I., Pl. X. 11, and XI. 20), but 
then there is no thunderbolt, either on obverse or reverse. 
A thunderbolt is stamped on the coins of the Kshaharata 
Bhumaka and Nahapana (Rapson’s Catalogue, Pl. [X, 237-250), 
but the Swastika is there conspicuous by its absence. 
Mr. Acharya reads the legend thus : 


Ma ra {for N&@ ra) Chutuka, 
The coins of Chutukulamanda have been described by 
Rapson (op. cit., Pl. VIII, 235). They were found in Karwar, 
| ( 15 N. ) 
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orth Kanara District. The fragmentary legend on this 
Sin Showa that inde & Gow vais th ths Guteey Sone 


the Andhra King Chutukulinanda. 
HurMuz. 








312. Cors or EmMpPpERroR MALLIKARJUNA OF VIJAYANAGARA. 


While going through Karnataka one often comes across 
small gold coins of the size of the Vijayanagara vardhas. They 
bear an elephant walking to the right on the obverse ;: and on. 
the reverse a floral scroll. 

Among the people of the country they are known as 
Gajapati or Anegondi coins. The first denomination is only 
given on account of the gaja represented on the coins ; on no 
account because they are coins of the Gajapati kings of Orissa, 
as a non-expert might be inclined to think.. The fact that 
these coins are always found in Karnataka and never in Orissa 
seems to be quite a sufficient proof to attribute them only to 
kings that ruled over the former country. 

As regards the denomination of Anegondi, the question 
does not seem so clear. Anegondi lies to the north of 
Karnataka, and I have found such coins in the coun round 
Anegondi, for instance at Gadlag and Bellary. Some Kanarese 
MSS. discovered by Mr. M. H. Rama Sharma a few years ago;* 
and at the same time other Telugu MSS. unearthed from the 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, by Dr. N. 
Venkata Ramanayya*® seem to give some foundation to this 
theory of Anegondi coins, for there were at least two kings at 
Anegondi, Kampila and Ramanitha, whose main fort was at 
Kummata.* Yet I am inclined to believe that the denomina- 
tion of Anegondi coins is a popular denomination no less than 
that of Gajapati coins. Ane also means elephant in Kannada. 
Hence the coins seem to have received this denomination on 
account of the elephant struck on their obverse. 

Elliot and Rapson and other numismatists attribute such 
coins to the Céra Kings of Kongudééa. Their main reason 
seems to be that the laénchana of the Céra dynasty is the 
elephant.* In order to confirm his statement Elliot publishes 
a cast of a seal of a Céra copperplate where an elephant passant 
to the right is carved.® 

Granting that the elephant was the lanchana of the Céras, 
it does not follow that any coin bearing an elephant passant 


1 Wilson, is te oye 0 
or Varaha Coins, J.A.S8.B. 40, | 
2 Sharma, The Kingdom of saben y J.BHS., 11, pp. 201-208. 





Select Coins, referred to by Bidie, The Pagoda 
, 1883, pt. 1, p. 40. 
7 oa 







8 Venkata ay iit ana vans a ra te” de —1%. . 
* Rama | Stes deadly ummata, Q.J .AS., » pp. 261-270. 


Rapeon, Indian Cotas, 36, pl. V, 2 By 12; The Pagoda or Varaha 
Coins SAS B,, 1883, pt. “ag es 40. | 
: - ( 17 N. ) 
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is a coin of the Céras, for other dynasties like the Gangas of 
Mysore had also a walking elephant as their lanchana. More- 
over Rapson himself admits that the Céra emblem is a bow :' 
and accordingly he and also Elliot classify as Céra coins a 
number of copper coins showing a bow and an arrow Such 
symbols are not seen at all on the so-called Gajapati coins. 

Moreover in connection with the attribution of these coins 
two things must especially be considered, viz. the internal tech- 
nique and perfection of the coin and the place where the coin 
was found. 

As regards the first, the coins called Gajapati or Anegondi 
show a technique evidently posterior to the 12th century. 
Before this date all the gold coins of the different dynasties in 
Southern India were thin pieces of metal, first struck on one 
side and cup-shaped, then struck on both sides. Such are the 
coins of the Pallavas, Chalukyas, Kadambas and other dynasties 
that ruled over South India. The first thick, stumpy gold 
coins appear in Karnataka in the 12th century. Such are the 
coins of Vishnuvardhana of the Hoysala Dynasty (1104-1141), 
and also some coins of Jayakési II, of the Goa Kadambas. Two 
coins of the former are described by Elliot as coins of the 
Yadavas of Dvarasamudra.* In the Coin Cabinet of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute there is another coin of Vishnu- 
vardhana different from those of Elliot. The stumpy coins 
of Jayakési Il were first described by Prof. George M. Moraes 
in his book on The Kadamba Kula* ‘The coins of these two 
kings may be, as Moraes says, considered as the forerunners 
of the Vijayanagara vardhas. Now the Céras were defeated by 
the Chodlas in about 878 A.p..° and were totally extinguished 
by the military power of Vishnuvardhana Hoysala.° Their 
period therefore was much too early for this late type of coins. 

Moreover the country ruled by the Céras in Karnataka 
was the present Salem and Coimbatore Districts and part of 
the western side of the Mysore State. But these tankas 
with the elephant are found all over Karnataka, and especially 
in the Dharwar and Bellary Districts. 

About the perfection of these coins a simple comparison 
with the coins of the Mysore Gangas, that also bear an elephant, 
will show the difference in the execution of the figure of this 
animal, The elephant of the Gajapati coins fully’ resembles 
the elephants placed at the entrance of temples and mandapas 





1 Rapson, op. cit., p. 36. 
2 Elliot, gs pl. IIT, Nos. 121-128. In the Coin Cabinet of the 
Indian Historical Research Institute we have a number of these copper 
8 Elliot, op. cit., pl. ILI, Nos. 90 and 91. 
* Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, p, 383. 
5 Foulkes, Manual of the Salem Collectorate, I, p. 37. 
® Coclho, The Hoysal Vamdéa, pp. 76-78, | 
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in the Hoysala and Vijayanagara periods, for instance in the 
Madhukéévara temple at BanatSel ce in the Vitthalaswimi 
temple at Vijayanagara. 

Finally the abundance of such coins also suggests a relatively 
late period. Very few coins of the early Kadambas, Chalukyas, 
Gangas and even of the Hoysalas are found when touring Karna- 
taka ; while the so-called Gajapati coins are as common as 
those of Vijayanagara. 

This latter circumstance makes one think that these coins 
belong to the Vijayanagara period. 

The coins of the Vijayanagara Emperors show a great 
variety of designs, greater perhaps than that of any other Indian 
Dynasty excepting the Guptas. From the time of Bukka I, 
who struck the first Vijayanagara pagodas,) down to the time 
of Ranga ITT, an interesting series of deities, animals, and 
mythological beings is seen in their coins: Siva and Parvati, 
Lakshmi Narayana, Venkatésa, Kaliya Krishna, Vishnu 
and his two consorts, Rama and Sita. Durga, Hanuman, Ganda- 
bherunda (walking and rampant), a boar, a bull, a deer, form 
a varied galaxy of numismatic emblems. It is my opinion, 
founded on the above reasons, that these Gajapati coins also 
belong to the Vijayanagara period. The question that now 
Pia is this: To what emperor must these coins be attri- 

uted ? 

There is a Vijayanagara Emperor of the first Dynasty, 
Emperor Mallikarjuna, who seems to have had a special predilec- 
tion for elephants. He is said to have been ‘ pleased to institute 
the elephant hunt’ ;* to have ‘ witnessed the elephant hunt’, # 
and to have been ‘ pleased to witness the elephant hunt ’.* 
Moreover the previous and subsequent kings have a boar engraved 
on the seal attached to their copperplates. Mallikarjuna 

laced an elephant on his signet. In the Museum of the Indian 
istorical Research Institute there is a set of copperplates of 
this Emperor having the elephant signet. | 

1 at ae that these Gajapati or Anegondi coins should be 
attributed to Emperor Mallikarjuna. e reasons may be 
summarized as follows :— 


Ist. Similarity in shape with the coins of the Vijaya- 
nagara Emperors. 

2nd. Elaborate design and decorations of the elephant, 
that may be compared only with the elephants 
carved in the Hoysala or Vijayanagara temples. 

3rd. These coins are as abundant as the coins of 
Vijayanagara. 


1 Ci. Heras, rab han rts be of yepeneeres History, p. 47. 

2 Rangacharya, J ptions, Ll, p. 1261. 

3 Jbid., I, p. 81, No. 398, P 174, No. 383; Il, p. 1188, No. 211. 
4 Tbid., i. p. 1595, No. 710. 
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4th. They are found all over Karnataka, and specially 
in the districts of Bellary and Dharwar, that 
is round the ancient capital of the Empire. 


These reasons suggest that the coins under study belong 

to the Vijayanagara Empire. The fact that an elephant is 

ted on their obverse seems to point to Emperor 
Mallikarjuna as explained above. 

There are several types of these coins. Studying the 
specimens existing in the Coin Cabinet of the Research Institute, 
as well as the plates in different catalogues and works on 
numismatics, a series of different types may be formed. The 
main characteristic that differentiates these coins are the 
garlands that adorn the elephant. These garlands are different 
in number and in form. The number varies from three to six. 
The form of the garlands is double : some are represented as a 
continuous line, while others are shown as a dotted line. 
Sometimes with the same number of lines different combinations 
are made resulting in the existence of some varieties under the 
same type. Thus the following chart has been prepared :-— 














Types Descriptions | Varieties | Specimen References 
1 3 garlands a Elliot, Coins of South 
se emer India, — oe 
No. 118, 


4 garlands | Variety A 


pelatse oe | 
_mnmoir 
>s —*. — ee — - 
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_ On the reverse of all these coins there is a floral scroll, 
which by some authors is said to be perhaps the tail of a 
peacock, It is true that on many occasions the tail of a peacock 
18 represented in this way in South Indian sculpture. But 
one never sees the tail of a peacock separated from the bird. 
eek ij seems evident that this pattern merely represents a 

oral design. About this design Elliot says the following :— 

’ The earliest design on the reverse (of South Indian coins) 
is that of an elegant floral or arabesque pattern, whence perhaps 
the name of p’hulihun=flowery pagoda was derived. It 
appears to have been very generally adopted, for it is found 
on the coins of Chalukya, Céra, ete. The oldest example of 
this device with which I am acquainted is that figure in the 
Madras Journal, Vol. III, N.S., pl. VIL, fig. 30, from an example 
in the Madras Government Museum,’ ! 

Among the specimens bearing scrolls with which I am 
acquainted, the earliest seem to be two Banaviaisi Kadamba 
coins. One—probably the earliest of the two—clearly shows 
the flowers and leaves in the scroll.* The other shows no 
flowers and leaves ; only the curved and complicated lines of 
the scroll are seen. After this we must mention the scroll of 
a coin which is classified as early Chalukya by Elliot,‘ but it 
is evidently a coin of the later Chalukyas, considering the size 
and thickness of the coin. Strange to say, the scroll is once 
more showing the flowers and leaves of the old Kadamba coins. 
This nevertheless seems to be the last time these flowers appear 
in such a design. After this, the two coins of the Hangal 
Kadambas that bear it are purely line scrolls similar to that of 
our coins of Mallikarjuna.* There is moreover a strange not 
yet identified coin, published by Elliot, that bears this pattern ;° 
a specimen of it is also in our Coin Cabinet. It also seems to 
belong to a later period, probably to the period of the Vijaya- 
nagara Emperors. 

Elliot speaks of fanams bearing an elephant corresponding 
to these elephant pagodas; and he affirms that they are as 
common as these pagodas.’ Nevertheless from his description 
it seems that he confused these fanams with the Ganga fanams 
and the coins of Mysore, all of which bear an elephant walking. 
In point of fact the fanams corresponding to these vardhas 
under study are very rare. I have not seen such fanams in 
any collection of coins, nor have I found them described in 





2 
& Jhid., pl. If, Nos, 67 and 70. The Coin Cabinet of our Indian 
Research Institute possesses a coin similar to the latter. 
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any work on numismatics. Fortuna I could obtain one 
such fanam at. aie for the Coin Cabinet of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute. The elephant of the obverse is 
totally similar to the elephant of the vardhas, but the garlands 
and other ornamentations are rene ay worn out. The 
reverse has the ordinary scroll not as ig as the coin is, but 
much smaller, occupying o the centre of the coin. The 
scroll itself seems to be a little different. One of the curved 
Ene one in a big leaf, which practically covers the whole of the 
scro 

The weights of the five coins of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute described above are as follows ;— 


Type 2, Variety A 
Type 2, yee C 
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313. Some Rare Corns rv my CABINET. 


l(a) Muhammad Shah I. Bahmani. 


AR. Mint, Ahsanabad ;: Date 761 a-n. 

No silver coin of this Dynasty weighing L112 grains is 
known and this evidently is a half Tanka. Considering that 
the highest known weight of silver coins is 170 grains, the 
average weight of a half Tanka should be about 85 grains, but 
this coin is above that probable average. Again, there is a 
silver coin which weighs 54 grains and if this is taken to be 
a quarter Tanka, the coin under review, which is about double 
the weight of that, may be considered as a half Tanka. (For 
weights of Bahmani coins, vide N.S. XX XIX, Article 261.) 

The legend on the coin also differs slightly from that found 
on full Tankas of Muhammad Shah I. 


(6) Muhammad Shah If. - 


AR. Mint, Ahsanabad; Date 754 A.H. 

This is an interesting coin of Muhammad Shah II, dated 754 
A.H., as no coin of this king, dated earlier than a-H. 791, 
has as yet been discovered (vide foot-note on No. 27 of N.S. 
XXXVI, Article 234), 


2. Islam Shah Suri. 


A’ Wt. (looped) ; Size “90. 
Mint-less type ; Date 957 A.#. 


Obverse. Reverse. 
In square the Kalima. col ale AM! 
i pybblen a 5 
Lower ,3:!s<!! ( OU! ) Gov atic alll ala 
Below attvarasit = 
Margins— 


Left Jon! tel! 
Upper fvv M. & 
3. Jalaluddin Akbar. 
AR. Wt. 173 ; Size °95. 
Mint, Anwala (Aonla) ; Date 982 4.4. 
(23° N.- 3... 
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Obverse. Reverse. 
In square, Parga so at In square. ” 
corners wi shallow Us slgol afl 
arch in centre of each cae po 
side, the Kalima. M. <> TAP 
Margins— Margins— 
Upper voir jhe, Right -be¥ tbl. 
Right usle plas Upper alt sls 


Left  atle y (JUS 
Lower = 4/5! Sys 


This is an unpublished mint of Akbar. 


4. Nuruddin Jehangir. 


A? Wt. (looped) ; Size 1:0. 
Mint, Agra ; Date 1019-5. 


In ornamental diamond, Same as obverse on 
within triple circle, middle iGavweren orc 
one of dots, with linked 
double heart design 
(0-Q=88 ) and | 
ornaments in the gs - 
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5. Shah Jehan J. 


A’ Wt. 165 ;: Size ‘8. 
Mint, Akbarabad ; Date (10) 39-2 ? 


Obverse. Reverse. 
On flowered ground. On flowered ground, 


Srey % a! are 73 aloo 


eta aie aoe wlem 8S deme poll 
Pe “- ee —_ 
Pe) re alll alli UY! alt ¥ = 4 .- 
de }p~ 2 ‘ re 
ples where a); & oUt ast 


No gold Muhr of this type from Akbarabad Mint has 
been published, though rupees of similar type are known. 


6. Jahandar Shah. 


AE. Wt. 213 : Size °8. 
Mint, Bahadurgarh ; Date 1124 a.n. 


Obverse. Reverse. 
+ ‘ ee 
intact? Mezeha 9:5 w= 
(' ) ire cx? ——"* 
$55 55(45) 


This is a copper coin from one of the rare mints of Jahandar 
Shah; only gold and silver coins of this mint are known. 


7. Ahmad Shah Bahadur. 


AR. Wt. 174 ; Size °85. 
Mint, Qamarnagar ; Date ?. 


Obverse. Reverse. 
C (te xm «=35 (Le) 
jlo slack i ee 
5 imple dine 
—" 


x x 
This is an unpublished mint of this Emperor. 
8. 
N. Wt. 170 ; Size -95. 
Mint, Haidarnagar ; Date 1180 4.4. 7R. 
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Obverse. Reverse. 
Within triple circle, middle On dotted field same as 
one of dots and on dotted obverse. 
field. 
1, wtle sls v 
, ; 
er it pe ee 
yle slick ; 
» $ ye Unzle 
ee ees 
ied 
je Ann 7 yous 


Bednir, known also as Nagar, is a town in the Nagar 
Taluk of Shimoga District, Mysore, situated 13° 49° N. and 75° 
2" E., about 55 miles west of Shimoga town. It was at one 
time called Haidarnagar after Haidar Ali who intended to 
make it his capital after his capture of the place in 1176 a.H. 
He had given orders for the erection of a Royal Palace (Shahi 
Mahal), a naval Arsenal (Silih Khina), and a mint (Daruz 
Zarb) and had also ordered the construction of an harbour to 
open the port for trade. The whole project, however, was 
abandoned on account of certain rebellions, and Haidar’s court 
was transferred to Seringapatam, which afterwards became the 
capital (vide, Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, Vol. XVILI, 
page 181, and also ‘The Tarikh-e-Bijapur”’ by Bashiruddin 
Ahmad, page 299). 

There are two gold Muhrs in my cabinet having the 
mint name Bahadur Pattan (119x—15 and 11lxx—17), and 
one silver coin of Arcot (1195-17) which have Haidar’s initial 
rv on the reverse. There can be no doubt that these coins 
were issued by Haidar Ali, as they resemble in style those 
issued by the French and English East India Companies in 
the name of Shah ‘Alam II, but the coin under review has no 
similar initial of Haidar. The initial was probably omitted on 
early issues. ‘ 

It is very sateen: ing to learn that Haidar Ali ever issued 
coins in the name of the hal Emperor, as he and his son Tipu 
Sultan never acknowled the supremacy of those oe Sateen 
The fact, however, is borne out by the coins of Bahadur Pattan 
Mint mentioned above. Two similar coins are also in the British 
Museum, but so far no such coin of Tipu Sultan has been 
discovered. 

P. 5S. TARAPORE. 
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314. Some Unpusiisoep Corns or THE GAIKWARS. 


In accordance with a resolution of the Numismatic Society 
of India passed in 1910, Dr. G. P. Taylor contributed a learned 
article on Baroda coins two decades ago to the Numismatic 
Supplement No. XVIII of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. No 
further light was thrown after this scholarly treatise, on these 
coins until the publication of Vol. IV of the Catalogue of Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, in the year 1928 when some 
other types were brought to our notice. In Part III of this 
Catalogue of Native States, in his introductory remarks, 
Mr. W. H. Valentine made mention of a few more types of 
Sayajirao IL unrepresented in the above-named collection. 

_ While examining Prof. 5. H. Hodivala’s collection of 
coins purchased last year for the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, I came across some new types of the Gaikwars of 
Baroda besides many other rarities While arranging them 
along with those already in the Cabinet of the said museum, 
I found many more. All these coins form the subject-matter 
of this paper. 

To see if any other interesting specimens could be found, 

_I examined the large collection of coins in the Indian Historical 
Research Institute of Bombay and picked out all Baroda 
coins from the lot, of which some proved useful in determimng 
doubtful readings. Mr. R. H. Gadgil also kindly placed at my 
disposal the estampages of coins of Baroda State which were 
in his possession. These also helped me a good deal in my 
study. With expressions of gratitude to the owners of the 
above collections, I now proceed to describe the coins along 
with my observations. 

All copper coins described in this paper belong to the 
Coin Cabinet of the Prince of Wales Museum, unless otherwise 
mentioned. 


ANANDRAO. 
A.H. 1215-1235. A.D. LS00-LSI1Y. 


1. Obv.: Legend in double striking upside down in two 
halves of this coin is only fragmentary, but 
from what can be made out it appears to 
be Shah Alam’s legend as follows :-— 


ei slo 

C se alLaol . 
ww place Ate 

C BTN | 
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Rev. : 


The letter “1 and a portion of the Gaikwar’s scimitar is an 
indication of its being a coin struck by Anandrao. The crude- 
ness of letters and Shah Alam’s legend show that it was struck 
by Anandrao in his earlier years (before 1820) when he was 
contemporary with Shah Alam IT. Here the letter “1 is also 


written in a different way. The scribbling below the line 
is too crude to be read, 


SAYAJTRAO IT. 
A.H. 1235-1264. A.D, 1819-1847. 


Of all the Gaikwars, Sayajirao II seems to have issued a 
very large number of varieties of coins. 

Almost every second or third year there is to be found a 
change in the mint marks or symbols,’ which perhaps suggests 


the frequent change of mint masters who are generally responsible 
for such changes. 


His coins can be roughly divided into two kinds :— 


(i) Coins issued from Baroda mint with the legend of 
Akbar IT. 
(ii) Coins issued from Amreli fort with various symbols 
and marks. 


(i) Barkopa Corss. 
2. Obv.: Fragmentary legend representing. 


slob 
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~~ ; | 
1, Mr. Gadgil has a similar coin which slightly differs on 
its obverse. We see :-— 


alielL 'rer 1 

Rev. : 

: ise 

: st M2 
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Rev. : 
M 7 
ST 
M8 


(ii) Amretit Cors. 


Dr. Taylor in the paper, referred to above, dealt with only 
the coins minted at Baroda which bear, as he has correctly 
observed, Akbar’s legend on the obverse of the coins issued 
before the mutiny and the titles of the Gaikwar, viz. Sena- 
khaskhel Shamsher Bahadur of those issued after the mutiny. 
But this does not hold ‘good in case of the coins issued from the 
mint at Amreli. The caligraphy of these coins is poorer and 
cruder than that of the Baroda coins. Before proceeding with 
the description of these comms let us refer to the location and 
history of the place. 

At page 318 of the J/mperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. V 
(1908), we find the following passage regarding Amreli town : 
»« Amreli is the headquarters of the Amreli Prant, Baroda State, 
situated in 21° 36° N. and 71° 15’ E., 139 miles South-West of 
Baroda, 132 miles South-West of Ahmadabad, and about 10 
miles from Chital, a station on the Bhavnagar Porbunder 
Railway. Population (1901) 17,977. The town is situated on a 
small river called Thebi, and is fortified by a wall at present in 
a ruinous condition. It is an ancient place, the former name of 
which was Amarvalli. The ‘‘juna kot”’ or old fort is now used 
TOP MR Se sels - eas - 

On page 316 of the same volume we are told that the 
Maratha incursions in this part of the country were first made 
by Senapati Khanderao Dhabade and his lieutenant Damaji 
Gaikwar I, but it was not until the time of Damaji Gaikwar II 
(1732-68) that the greater part of this country was either laid 
under contribution or subdued. These conquests were, how- 
ever, shared by the Peshwa by treaty in 1752-3. After Walker’s 
settlement in 1807, the next significant event was that the 

i ’s farm of the Peshwa’s share terminated in 1814, and 
the Peshwa sent his own officers to collect tribute. This 
double government lasted for about four years. But after the 
downfall of the Peshwa'’s power in 1818, British Government 
became the paramount authority in Kathiawar, while the 
Gaikwar's administration was confined to his own possessions. 

Thus we see that from the year 1818, that is to say the 

ing of the rule of Sayajirao Il, the Gaikwar had an un- 
disputed claim over Amreli, and there is no wonder if he started 
another mint at Amreli for the issue of coins for circulation in 
this part of his dominions. 3 
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ll. Obv.: 4. a above the elephant, etc. (i.e. M 10). 
Rev. : 


Sade 
12. Obv.: Same as above. 


ir 
dias 


13. Obv. : “ 


ar 
he 
M il 
Coins Nos. 14 to 21 are without dates and mints but all of 


them bear the initial letter er of Sayaji Gaikwar. Some of 
them unlike the other coins described above are thin and 


large pieces. 
14. Obv.: 
M 36 
M 26 
SI. aT 
M 31. 
Below the scimitar (M 31) there is some crude scribbling 
which may possibly be a mint name. I doubt if it is Baroda. 


Rev. : 
Lnmzle 
cn 
re 
15. Obv.: 
at 
BT. aT 
M 27 
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Rev. : The arrangement is not . 
readable but it may be 
<j; ceste slesl (psle 
ain | 


This is a thin and big piece. 
16. Obv.: The same as No. 15 but M 29 is to be seen to 
the left of ST. 


Rev. > The arrangement on this coin also is like No. 15 
but it presents some more letters which can 
not be satisfactorily read. 


This too is a thin piece. 
Lt... Gbes: I have not been able to read it. There is some 


crude letter meant probably to represent 
the name of Sayajirao, and a scimitar like 
Mark No. 28. 


Rev. : As crude as the obverse. It is peobebiy sam an 
attempt at the Kalima above 
the words Khas Khel below the line. 


18. Obv.: Same as No. 15 above but this is a dumpy 
coin. 
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Rev. : 
ira 


<r 


igi 
cmpla li! daly 


Out of the whole lot this is the only perfect coin which 
gives three clear marks of a lotus representing Lakshmi—the 
Goddess of Wealth, No. 15—A Sun—the emblem of Predomina- 
tion, a sword, as Dr. Taylor suggested for the title of Gaikwars 
Shamsher Bahadur, thus combining the emblems of Finance, 
Administration and Army, with the letters 4, 47, and a 
standing for the full name of the ruler Ganpatrao Gaikwar. 
The reverse gives us the third regnal year of the ruler himself 
and not the Mughal Emperor's (as in case of his coins of 
Baroda) with the corresponding Hijri date 1266. It also gives 
us the location of the mint in that town, the old fort (Qilaa 
Amreli). 


23. Obv.: r 
7 ay 
M 17 
aT 
M 21 
(but point to the right) 
Rev. : M. 18 


Bh 
This too is a thin piece. 


KHANDERAO,. 
A.H. 1273-1287. A.D. 1856-1870, 
24. Obv.: 
aT 
M 20 
=a, aT 
Rev. : 
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25. Obv. : 
at 
M 22 
a. WT 
Rev, : M 19 
26. This is a thinner and bigger piece. 
Che. 2 M 20 
M 2] 
@. aT 
Rew. : 
at 
v 
Adws 
uslsy! 


The clear mint name on this coin and its similarity of the 
die with coins Nos, 24 and 25 shows that they are also coins 
from the Amreli mint. 

It may be noted here that on this type of Khanderao’s coin 
we see a number of varieties of twigs varying according to size 
and number of leaves. All of which are neither*described nor 
illustrated here as they are of very little importance. They, 
however, show the development of the art of die making 
at Amreli. Besides the letters = and @ are also inscribed in 
various ways. The first part of ‘=’ that is ‘<«’ is at times 
joined with the second part of it, that is ‘4’ in various ways 
which is at times very confusing especially when the coin is 
not in a good condition or bears only a fragmentary legend 
owing to the irregularity of the shape and size which varies 
from a circle to an irregular quadrangle. But thanks to the 
collective hoard of about 50 coins that I had an opportunity 
of examining, all my doubts were cleared. 


27. Obv.: 
aia 
as 
Rev. : M 20 
M 21 
= 
28. Same as No. 27 with difference in the number of 
leaves in the twigs. as 
_ Both these coins (Nos. 27 and 28) are small dumpy pieces 
with wre (Sal) in Gujrati characters instead of the wu din 
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Scien in Persian characters after the style of Cambay coins, 
te lich must have preceded the date on the die which is not to 
+ seen on any of these coins. 


29. Obv.: 


Rev. : 


This type of coin is known but I have chosen to include 
it in this paper not only because of a new date (i.e. 1288) of 
the ruler but also for an interesting historical incident behind it. 
This can be called a Posthumous Coin of Khanderao (in as 
much as Khanderao died in 1287 while this coin is dated 1288), 
and it was not by any mistake or negligence of the mint. A 
reference to page 279 of the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VII, en- 
lightens us on the point. It says:— Almost immediately after 
Khanderao’s death (28th November, I870), Her Highness 
Jamnabai informed Col. Bar that she was with child. Until, 
therefore, it could be ascertained whether the child to be was 
a boy or girl, Malharrao was held to be in position of 
a regent rather than in that of a sovereign prince. Her 
Highness Jamnabai was rightly or wrongly persuaded that her 
very life was in danger and as the time of her delivery drew 
near, she was permitted to take up her abode in the British 
Residency where she gave birth to a girl on the Sth of July, 
1871, whom she named Tarabai.” For about seven months, 
therefore, as it appears, Malharrao could not strike coins in his 
own name after the death of Khanderao. 


SayaAsTRao IIT, 
A.H. 1292~—(Regent). A.D. 1875. 


Nos. 30 to 32 are coins of a similar type. They present 
different parts of the legend, and facilitate the decipherment 
of the complete legend which if taken collectively can be 


described as follows :-— 
Obv. : M 34 

M 38 and M 35 

aT at 

irtr 
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rleid 


Couple IF Ie 


The dates on these coins are puzzling for the Hijri year 
to be seen in inverse is 1312, which falls within the regime of 
Sayajirao III and hence irrespective of its crude legend like 
older coins and in spite of much better coins being issued by 
this ruler, we have to attribute this cointo him. But the figure 
SS does not agree either with the continuous regnal year of 
Akbar II or his own. Nor can it be a part of the Christian Era 
or the Samvat. The figure, therefore, leads us nowhere ; and 
hence the figure (88) has to remain unexplained for the present. 

Now, I shall close after referring to a few coins which 
might well be called reappropriated ones, for originally they 
were struck by some one else and later on they were re- 
struck by the Gaikwars of Baroda. ‘It was the practice of 
the last 2 or 3 Gaikwars’, says the Bombay Gazetteer at page 
135 of Vol. VII, * to recall on his accession all the copper coinage 
of his predecessor and to coin his own coppers’. Here are some 
instances not only of the above but also of the reappropriation 
of coins of other States :— 

33. This is a coin of Ganpatrao restruck by Khanderao. 

34. This is an Indo-Portuguese coin restruck by 
Khanderao. 

35. Bauswara coin restruck by Khanderao. 

36. Bhavnagar coin (with ‘awrec’) restruck by 
Malharrao. 

37. Coin of the East India Company restruck by Malharrao. 


R. G. GYANntI. 
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315. AURANGZER’S Sr_veR Corn OF SANGAMNER. 


While arranging Aurangzeb’s coins in the Cabinet of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, I found a silver coin of his 
48th regnal year. The mint name, though not complete, is in 
all probability “Sangamner’ which, so far as I am aware, is a 
mint unpublished hitherto. | 

On the obverse of the coin the usual couplet of Aurangzeb's 
silver coins, Viz. : 


rh elle ey Byyl he 0) ge Glee 39 9) Ake 
is to be seen. 


The legend on its reverse is as under :— 


Unite 
hese 


Ka 


Cngle ain 
mm ons 
( y jar 


It measures *S5° in diameter and is 176 grains in weight. 
The following extract from page 50 of Vol. 22 of the Jmperial 
. Gazetteer explains its location :-— 


‘Sangamner town is the headquarters of the Taluka of the 
same name in Ahmadnagar district, Bombay, situated in 19°34’ 
North and 7413" East, 49 miles North-West of Ahmadnagar 
city *. ' 
: The Mughal occupation of this district lasted from 1636— 
1759. During this rule as it appears from the revenue settle- 
ments of about 1790 (vide Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VII, page 738) 
Sangamner was the head of a Sarkar of eleven parganas and 
hence must have been important enough to possess a local mint. 
Aurangzeb might have struck coins at this mint towards the 
latter part of his rule when he had his headquarters mostly in 

; part of the country. 
_ | R. G, GYANI. 


( 37 N. ) 





316. A PorTRAIT-MEDAL oF Sain ‘ ALAM IT. 


The beautiful portrait-medals which were struck by the 
Kmperor Jahfingir in defiance of the law and custom of Islam 
have been hunted for high and low throughout the Indian 
sub-continent for nearly a century and many a coin-collector 
has coveted a specimen in vain. The rarity of these pieces 
is indeed so great that fancy prices have been sometimes paid 
for indifferently artistic imitations of dubious authenticity. 
It is also worthy of note that though the strenuous and ardent 
search of scores of enthusiasts in our own times has been 
rewarded by the discovery of many varieties and sub-varieties 
of the monetary issues of the Emperors of Delhi, not a piece 
has been found in any metal exhibiting either on obverse or 
reverse the effigy of any other of the Timurid Emperors of 
Hindustan. In other words, no other descendant of Babur is 
known to have dared to stamp his own image either on gold 
or silver and imitated the example of the bacchanalian and 
free-thinking successor of Akbar. It may be therefore per- 
missible to announce that a portrait-medal of another Mughal 
Pidishaih has been found. 

This exceedingly interesting ‘numismatic record’ was 
brought to me in October last by a Lucknow jeweller who was 
anxious to have the somewhat unusual legend in the obverse 
margin deciphered and elucidated. 
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Weight : 360 gra. 
Obverse: Bust of the Emperor Shah ‘Alam IT to left, radi- 
ate, wearing turban with fora or jewelled orna- 
7 ment, 


( 39 N. ) 
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Legend in margin. 

e ir weikls. ac Jl<u DEVI Aine 9D ( peglen 1 if dine 3d od, 
‘ Birth in the year 1140 [H.} ; 
Accession to the throne in the vear 1173 [H.]; 
The Empire was confirmed in the L2[th yvear].’ 
Reverse : 


het 
Mio elle MS deme pnd cle at as Bile yphS eRe 99 95 Ahn 


It is perhaps necessary to make a few remarks in connection 
with the three events which were, in the eyes of this Emperor, 
sO auspicious and important that he thought it advisable or 
necessary to strike an extraordinary Medal with his own Portrait 
to commemorate them. It will be observed that these three 
events—his birth, his accession de jure, and his restoration de 
facto to the throne—are recorded upon it in true historical 
sequence and correct chronological order. 

We are first told that the Emperor was born in the year 
1140 aw. It may be therefore pertinent to point out that this 
statement is borne out by the Mughal chronicles. According 
to the Miftahu-t-tawdrikh, the Prince ‘Ali Gauhar was born on 
the 17th of Zi-q-‘ad 1140 H., and his mother was the Begam 
Zinat Mahal, better known as Lal Kunwar. (Lucknow Litho- 
graph, 1284 H., p. 343, lL. 15.) Vide also Ghulam ‘Ali Khan, 
Shah ‘Alamn&ima. 

During the latter part of the reign of ‘Alamgir IT, the Vazir 
Ghaziu-d-din had kept the Prince ‘Ali Gauhar in a sort of open 
arrest in the haveli of “Ali Mardin Khan and had even talked 
of immuring him in the fortress or State-prison of Salimgarh. 
At last, he was able to escape and cut his way through the 
cordon of soldiers posted round his residence with a few faithful 
followers. At first he found refuge with Shuja‘u-d-daula, the 
Nawab of Oudh, and afterwards with Muhammad Quli Khan, 
the Governor of Allahabad. ‘Alamgir Il was murdered on 
Thursday, the 8th of Rab‘i IT, L173 H.=29th November, 1759 
a.c. (Historical Studies, p. 287). It was nearly a month before 
the news reached the Prince at his camp in Bihar and he was 
crowned at the village of Kanauti on Monday, 4th Jumad I, 
1173 H. (24th December, 1759 a.c.). He afterwards issued 
orders that the initial date of his own reign should be reckoned 
from the day following that of his father’s ‘martyrdom’, 
but the difference between the actual and official dates is really 
slight and immaterial for the purposes of this article. 

It is common knowledge that his object in going to the 
Eastern Provinces was to secure a new footing for himself in 
those parts by wresting Bihar and Bengal from the hands of 
the English who had recently become, by a strange turn of 
fortune, the virtual masters of those territories. But his hopes 





a 
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own armies as well as those of his allies were repeatedly routed 
by those strangers and after a struggle which lasted for nearly 
six years, he was under the necessity of retiring to Allahabad 
and residing there as a pensioner of the all-powerful English 
Company. Here, says the historian Dow, *‘ he kept up the poor 
resemblance of a Court with a few ruined Omrahs, the 
ragged pensioners of his poverty, who still followed him in 
hopes of better days and burdened his gratitude with their 
presence *. (History of Hindostan, Ed. 1812, 11.355). It might 
have been well for him to have remained satisfied with the 
dependent but secure position of a pageant Emperor. But he 
was all the while suffering like others of his kind in a similar 
situation from a discontent which is not always ‘divine’. He 
never ceased to long for the fleshpots of his old Egypt, and 
when any opportunity appeared to present itself of gratifying 
those desires and cherished wishes, there were never wanting in 
his entourage persons who for their own purposes, were only 
too willing to encourage them. 

Meanwhile, Dehli-and the restricted territory in its proximity 
was virtually governed by Najibu-d-daula, who had manfully 
held his own for a time against the Jat marauders under Suraj 
Mal. But the Mahrattas again made their presence felt in 
Northern India in 1769 a.c., eight years after their defeat at 
Panipat. They soon made themselves masters of the Central 
Duab and occupied Dehli itself in the winter of 1770-1771 a.c. 
Najibu-d-daula was now dead and had been succeeded by his 
son Zabité Khin, who offered little or no resistance to the 
invaders and secured his own safety by retiring to his stronghold 
of Patthargarh in the Biwani Mahal. His flight made it easy 
for the Southrons to negotiate directly with the fainéant who 
was only too anxious to be restored to the throne of his fathers. 
And as they were only too ready to acquire under the cover 
of his name a legitimate right or authority to domineer as the 

amount power in Hindustan, the terms were soon arranged. 

he negotiations were covertly encouraged by Shuja‘u-d-daula 
who had his own ends to gain by the Emperor's withdrawal from 
his territories. The English authorities when consulted, did 
their best to dissuade him from taking the inconsiderate step 
but left him to his own devices when they found that their 
warnings were unwelcome. The result was that he left Allaha- 
bid at some time in the month of May, 1771 a.c.=Muharram- 
Safar LISS a.w. As the rainy season came on soon afterwards, 
he had to go into cantonments when he reached Farrukhabad. 
In his camp near that town, he was visited by Mahiadji Sindia, 
the terms and conditions of his restoration were finally settled 
and a treaty signed and sealed by the contracting parties. 
On the cessation of the rains, he resumed his journey and the 
slowness of his progress was such that he was able to set foot 
in Dehli only on Christmas Day, 1771 a.c.=18th Ramazan 1185 
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An. This was the final consummation of his hopes and it 
was thus that after an exile of more than twelve years he 
returned to the palace of his fathers and took his seat for the 
first time on the throne in the Diwan-i-Khas, 


The words pik Lis advan JSlaa, leave no room for doubt 
that the medal was struck to commemorate this most auspicious 
and glorious event of his restoration. But we have also to 


note that the event is said to have taken place in the 12th 
year of the reign. Now the 12th year began actually on 4th 
Jumaid I, 1184 a.w. (26th August, 1770 a.c. and terminated 
on 3rd Jumad I[, 1185 a.n. (14th August, 1771 a.c.) 
or officially, on 9th Rab‘i II, 1184 H. (2nd August, 1770) and 
Sth Rabi IT, 1185 H. (22nd July, 1771 a.c.). It follows that 
the medal was probably struck either on the day in May 1771— 
Muharram-Safar 1185 H. on which he held his last court in 
Allahabad or on the day, some two or three months later, on 
which the treaty was signed and sealed in the Imperial Camp 
near Farrukhaibad. I think I ought to say that this historical 
note is mainly based on Keene's Fall of the Mughal Empire and 
Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas. 


Andheri, S. H. Hoprvana. 
4th January, 1938. 
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ARTICLE No, 20. 


A Note on the Biology of the Precipitating Action of the 
Mucus of Boro Fish, Pisoodonophis boro 
(Ham. Buch.). 


By Sunper Lat Hora. 
(Published with permiasion of the Director, Zoological Survey of India.) 


In connection with my studies on the dry-season habits 
of an estuarine Gobioid fish, Pseudapocryptes lanceolatus (Bl. 
and Schn.), Professor J. Graham Kerr, F.R.S., suggested to me 
the investigation of the precipitating action of the slime of fish 
on mud held in suspension in the waters of the tidal creeks of 
the Gangetic Delta. Crude tests carried out both in the field 
and the laboratory by using slime-water extracted from several 
species of fish vielded interesting results. It was found that 
immediately following the addition of mucus or slime-water to 
the muddy water, small particles coagulated and began to sink 
down to the bottom. Of the species of fish studied for this 
purpose, the slime of Boro fish, Pisoodonophis boro (Ham. 
Buch.), was found to be most efficacious in precipitating mud. 
As the fish grows to a large size, and is easy to handle, two 
large specimens were obtained from the Piali Nadi at Uttarbhag 
and sent to Dr. J. N. Mukherjee, Khaira Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Calcutta, for detailed chemical investigations 
of the properties of the slime. My sincere thanks are due to 
Dr. Mukherjee for arranging to have the investigations * carried 
out in his laboratories. For understanding the significance 
of the chemical properties of the mucous secretion of P. 
the following observations on ecology and bionomics of the 
fish should prove useful. 

In his account of the habits of Lepidostren paradoxa Fitz., 
Graham Kerr* remarked that ‘The mucous secretion of the 
skin of Lepidosiren appears to have a Tremarkable power of 
precipitating mud held in suspension in water. The mud of 
the Chaco is extremely fine and impalpable, and very muddy 
water required several hours of treatment with alum by the 
ordinary traveller's method before the mud was thrown down. 
A few live Lepidosirens put into a tank of the muddy water 
rendered it quite clear in a short time, the mud sinking to the 
bottom, and only a few flakes of mucus remaining floating 
about.” Lepidosiren is a Dipnoan fish which lives in the 








1 Rare torn Meionsier, Journ, Asiat. Soc. Bengal (N.8.), 
on Phil, Trans. Roy. Soc, London (B), CXCII, p. 304 (1900). 
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swamps of the Chaco in South America ; it is of sluggish habits 
and wriggles about slowly at the bottom, but is capable of gliding 
rapidly through the mud and can burrow with great agility. 
During drought, the fish mwstivates for long periods covered 
with a copious secretion of mucus. In India, several freshwater 
and estuarine species of fish * have acquired similar habits. 
The estuarine waters of the Gangetic Delta are heavily laden 
with silt and the tides keep the bottom mud thoroughly 
stirred up. The bottom consists of soft mud in which fish, 
crabs and other animals can burrow with great facility. It is 
of interest to note that a fairly rich fauna, which has under- 
gone remarkable physiological and structural modifications,® is 
to be found in this peculiar milieu, 

Pisoodonophis boro is an eel of the family Ophichthyidam 
and was originally described from the estuaries near Calcutta, 
but is now known to occur in seas and estuaries, and to ascend 
rivers above tidal limit; its range extends from British India 
to the Malay Archipelago and Formosa. The species attains 
about three feet in length. Its air-breathing habits were 
described by Day*, and recently Ramakrishna Ayyar* has 
contributed a note on the burrowing habits of the fish and the 
damage it does to the agricultural fields along the Coromandel 
Coast. 

P. boro lives at the bottom of muddy creeks, and, though 
common, is rarely found near the surface, At Uttarbhag 
specimens are captured during the ebb tide in small-meshed 
nets which are fixed to the bottom of the stream (plate 19, 
fig. 1) but large numbers can also be procured from the dry, 
but very soft, bed of the stream by digging for them at low tide 
(plate 19, fig. 2). The fish is not much sought after for food and 
is known as Boroh Mdchh in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

The burrowing habit of the Soro fish is well known to the 
fishermen of Lower Bengal. The pointed head of the fish with 
the snout projecting beyond the lower jaw, and the tubular 
nostrils pointing downwards and placed almost on the ventral 
surface of the head within the upper lip indicate how admirably 
the structure of the fish is adjusted for burrowing in the soft 
mud, Its eel-like body is beautifully adapted for this type of 
movement. 

A young specimen of P. boro was brought to the laboratory 
and kept in a cylindrical jar filled with Uttarbhag mud and 
water. After some time, the fish was found in a burrow with 
its snout projecting slightly above the level of the water which 





1 Hora, Journ, B Nat. Hist. Soc., XXXVI, pp. 651-553 (1933). 
2 Kemp, Rec. Ind. Mus., XIII, pp. 233-241 (1917); Sewell, Ree. 
Ind, Mus., pp. 45-121 (1934). 


3 Day, Journ. Linn. Soc. London Zool, . XIU, Je 202 (1877). 
oa saa » Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist, Soa., XXXVI, pp. 276-278, 
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was only half an inch deep. The most remarkable thing noticed 
was that the water was perfectly clear and had, with the excep- 
tion of a few Hlakes of mucus, nothing suspended in it. The 
fish breathes under water as long as it can obtain enough air 
dissolved in water for respiratory purposes, otherwise it 
maintains regular aenal respiration by keeping its entire head 
out of water for fairly long periods. The fish may thus be kept 
alive for months together without any food or change of water. 

Dr, S. Raychaudhuri and Mr. Bimalranjan Majumdar 
have observed that the pH of the clay suspension decreases 
from about 7°5 to 5-0 with the addition of slime-water, and that 
the slime-water has a definite sensitizing effect. IL have observed 
that the amount of mucl suspended ordinarily in half a pint of 
water of the Piali Nadi was precipitated by the addition of a 
drop or two of the mucous secretion in about 20 to 30 seconds. 
It is conceivable, therefore, that the sensitizing effect is much 
more rapid immediately near the secreting surface of the fish 
than at some distance from it, Though superficially enveloped 
in muddy water, the fish always lives in a comparatively clear 
water as the mud in its immediate surroundings is being con- 
tinually precipitated. 

It is probable that the chemical action of the mucus has 
a special biological significance. Fishes, that habitually live 
in clear water, are usually suffocated in muddy water, and 
in several parts of India advantage is taken of this fact for 
fishing purposes. By stirring the bottom mud, fishes are partly 
asphyxiated and then easily caught. It is also known that 
during exceptionally heavy floods, when the waters of small 
streams become very turbid and muddy, heavy fish mortality 
occurs. -Air-breathing fishes escape destruction while the 
water-breathing forms are suffocated by the mud or sand held 
in suspension in the water. For a part of the time, at least 
during high tides, P. boro lives submerged under water and 
has to depend for respiration on the oxygen dissolved in the 
water. In these circumstances, it is a distinct advantage if the 
mud is precipitated as soon as it comes into contact with the 
secretion of the body. By this device, the fish are continuously 
supplied with clear water. On the other hand when living in 
burrows at low tide, the mud is easily precipitated on account 
of the absence of current and the fish lives in clear water with 
probably only a small exertion on its part for producing the 
sensitizing mucus. The Uttarbhag mud is fine and sticky and 
its porous nature is due to the presence of a fairly large amount 
of colloidal and organic matter, It is distinctly alkaline and 
contains a fair quantity of calcium and magnesium salts as 
chlorides and sulphates. 


—— EEE 
1 Chopra, Journ, Asiat. Soc. Bengal (N.5.), ® XII, pp. 203-210 (1926). 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 19. 
Habitat of Pisoodonophis boro (Ham. Buch.). 








Fig. 2—A portion of tidal channel between the the Surjyapur Canal 
Lock Gates at Uttarbhag at low tide. Men are at work to 
imens © 
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i. Ragechi, Photo. Fia. 2. 
Habitat of Boro fish, Pisoodonophis boro (H.B.). 





ARTICLE No. 21. 


A Note on the Chemistry of the Precipitating Action 
of Slime Water obtained from Boro Fish, 
Pisoodonophis boro (Ham. Buch.). 


By S. Raycuaupunuri and B. Mascumpar. 


SENSITIZATION OF COLLOIDAL SOLUTIONS. 


The term sensitization is used to denote the loss of stabili- 
ty resulting in suitable cases to precipitation of the colloid by 
means of small quantities of electrolytes or non-electrolytes. It 
is in some respects distinct from the usual precipitation by 
electrolytes. The protein solutions which have a well-known 
protective action on colloidal solutions in moderate concentra- 
tions sometimes sensitize colloidal solutions whose particles 
carry an electric charge of the same sign as those of the protein 
micelle ion. 

If an albumin sol purified by dialysis is added to a Fe,O, 
sol also thus purified, a Fe,O,-albumin sol is obtained, which 
differs externally but little from the pure aqueous Fe,Q, sol. 
The Fe,O,-albumin sol is a little more turbid than the original 
pure aqueous Fe,O, sol, but cannot be any more resolved 
in the ultra-microscope than the latter, but it differs by froth- 
ing on strongly shaking. Both the Fe,O, sol and Fe,O,-albu- 
min sols are positively charged, ‘The cataphoretic speed of the 
former is much greater than that of the latter. The charge of 
the former is therefore much greater than that of the latter. 
Now according to the theory of the flocculation of hydropho- 
bic sols, a much smaller concentration of the active ion is neces- 
sary with a small charge on the particle. In a similar way the 
cataphoretic speeds of gold and silver sols have been found to 
be lowered upon addition of gelatine (Freundlich, Colloid and 
Capillary Chemistry, Eng. Ed. 1926). These are all cases of 
sensitization. 

In biological and physiological literature we frequently 
meet with observations on the sensitizing action of non-electro- 
lytes. Thus Meyerhop (Biochem. Zeits., 1918, 56, 325) showed 
that if the disperse phase of the yeast press-juice is filtered off 
by means of an ultrafilter, washed out and repeptized, its 
coagulation is not sensitized by addition of urethane, but this 
h when the intermicellar liquid, originally filtered off, is 
added: This experiment shows evidently that the electrolytes 
contained in the intermicellar liquid are required to render 
possible the sensitization by urethane. 

( 275 ) 
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Besides the above instances of sensitization, we frequently 
deal with cases where a colloidal solution with particles of a 
certain sign of charge coagulates another colloidal solution with 
particles of an opposite charge. If in such cases the particles 
of one of the sols are in decided excess, no flocculation occurs. 
The resulting sol has the colour and properties of the colloid 
whose particles are in excess, although it appears more turbid. 
Thus mastic particles appear white and the indophenone particles 
red. When mastic is added in excess to indophenone, only 
white particles can be seen in the ultra-microscope (Michaelis 
and Pincussohn, Biochem. Zeits., 1906-07, 2, 251). 

it would appear from the following that the slime water 
has sensitizing action on clay suspensions. 


THer SENSITIFING ACTION OF THE SLIME WATER OBTAINED 
FROM Boro FIrser. 


Dr. Hora has brought to our notice that the slime water 
obtained from the body. of a type of Boro Fish causes muddy 
water to coagulate. The mud has a natural tendency to settle 
and is thus a coarse suspension, but it settled more quickly on 
the addition of the slime water. 

Two Boro Fishes (Nos. 1 and 2) were used for this work. 
The effect of the slime water on Uttarbhag clay supplied by Dr. 
Hora, as also on a typical positively charged (ferric hydroxide) 
sol and a typical negatively charged (gold) sol, has been inves- 
tigated. 


Section I—Boreo Fish, No. 1. 
SLIME PREPARED WITH CONDUCTIVITY WATER. 
Experimental. 


The fish was washed well with distilled water and then 
kept immersed in conductivity water (200 e.c.) for 15 min. 
Afterwards the fish was taken out, the water of the beaker 


thrown off, fresh 200 c.c, conductivity water was taken and, 


the fish immersed in that water. After contact with the con- 
ductivity water for one hour, the slime water thus prepared was 
taken and used for further experiments * (No. 1). 


Determination of pH values :-— 


The pH was determined by the Folien Colorimeter (Method 
of Dr. Wulff). ) 





1 For an account of the biology of the Boro Fish see 


. the preceding 
article (Hora, J . Asiat. Soc. Bengal (N.5S.), XXX, pp. 271-274, pl. 19, 


1934.) | 
2 After about 1} hour immersion in conductivity water, the fish died. 


— 
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Measurement of the coagulative power of the slime water :— 


The coagulative power was determined by noticing the 
coalescence and extent of settling and in the case of gold sol by 
the change of colour. 


Determination of specific conductivity -— 


The specific conductivity of solutions was measured by the 
Kohlrausch bridge method. . 


























RESULTS, 
Tassie | 
| 
| pH of original j§§§ Sp.cond. of | pH of slime 
Sp. a ee water by Folien slime water water by Folien 
SS ee Colorimeter. | (No. 1). | Colorimeter. 
> B 
1-6» 10 6-4 ) L-O19 x 10 a0) 
SSenetaleeteatiaien i 
Taste II. 
e.c. of | 
Expt. c.c. of| slime : 
No. Sol. sol. | water Observation. 
| (No. 1). 
(1) | Ferric Hydroxide 10 5 Partial coagulation after some 
time. 
(2) * 10 2 Very little coagulation. 
(3) * 5 10) 0=—|§« Considerable coagulation. 
(4) | Upper liquid of 5 5 Complete coagulation, 
Expt. (3) which 
was still coloured. 
(5) Gold a 10 a) No effect. 
(6) | se | 10 10 ? 








Section I1I— Fore Fish, No. 2. 
SLIME PREPARED WITH TAP WATER. 
Experimental, 
The fish was allowed to remain in contact with tap water 


for 48 hrs. The slime water thus obtained was used for 
experiments (No. 2). 


ee, ee eee eee 
1 water Boro Fish (No. 2) can breathe freely and is still 
Sey oan after immersion for nearly two months. 
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A solution of 5% by weight of dry Uttarbhag Mud was 


* 


Measurement of coagulative power of the slime water :— 


RESULTS. 


Tasre ITI. 









. cond. of 
slime water 


(No. 2) by —— 
(Ne, 2). 


-9 
6-08 » 10 7s 6-16* 10 


. Taspie IV. 


Slime water (No. 2) and clay suapension. 
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Tanie 1Vifa). 


Slime water (No. 2) and clay suspension 5%. 


Expt. ae of slime | 
wD 


e.c. of aus. 














oO. | Mo sy. pension. Observation. 
1 os | ‘2 | Coalescence to big particles within 4 min., 
_ partial settling within 3 min, and com. 
‘ iis - plete settling within half an hour. 
%* 4 s* 

3 | ot 4 Conlescence to big particles within 4 min., 
partial settling withii l min. A homo- 
geneous suspension was left as super- 
natant liquid. 

4 OS | 5 Partial coagulation and settling within 

K ‘ 14 min., a turbid suspension left behind. 

6 15 es 





Tanwe V. 


Slime water (No. 2) and Ferric Hydroxide Sol. 





e.c. of slime 

















be e.c. of sol. | (No. 2) or Observation. 
; tap water, 
| a 
1 | 9-8 *2 (slime) No effect within 12 min. 
2 o-5 2 Instantaneous turbidity; no settling 
with 12 min. 
3 +) 1 rr Instantaneous turbidity; after 10 min. 
| heavy particles settled down and the 
| upper was coloured brown. 
4 5-5 1) f - ee Instantaneous co ation, 
5 os ‘2 (tap) No change within 6 min. 
6 O-75 a a 
7 95 So ss 
S 0 I x ee turbidity, no precipitation after 
0 8°75 125 =, Slight sht turbidity, no precipitation within 
6 min. 
: ty « mee Immediate turbidity; settling after 
“3 a: bs min.; and upper liquid was coloured 
1) s 2 se Immediate turbidity; settling after 
3 min.; the upper liquid remained 
coloured red. 
12 998 22 a Immediate turbidity ; complete settling 


after’ 3 min. 
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TABLE V(a). 
Slime water (No, 2) and Ferric Hydroxide Sol. 





c.c. of slime 
ar water e.c, of sol, Observation, 
eS (No. 2). 











1 oS 2 Immediate coagulation; fine ted 
particles remained suspencied in the 
ct gig h complete settling within 25 
min. 

2 O-5 “ Immediate turbidity; gradual settling of 

coagulated particles; after half an hour 

a thin layer of liquid in the upper part 

of the mixture became clear. 





3 9 1 Immediate turbidity; after about 40 
min. « thin layer of liquid in the upper 

| part of the mixture became clear. 

4 5-8 i-2 * 

5 55 1S Immediate partial co ation after 5 
min.; the supernatant liquid was almost 
clear. 

6 5 2 ‘ 

7 75 2°65 a 

Taare VI, 


Slime water (No. 2) and Gold Sol. 





c.c. of slime | 
mers iad (No. 2) or tap Observation. 
water, | | 
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Taste VII. 
Slime water (No. 2) and electrolyte (a few solid crystals). 


Se 


Expt, No. c.c. of slime. 








| 
| Electrolyte. | Observation. 
I 165 KCl No effect. 
= 1S KeSO, ** 


Taste VIII. 


The reaction between slime water (No. 2) and Uttarbhag clay. 
A suspension of 5%, air-dried Uttarbhag clay was used. 
pH values: tap water=7°8; cond. water=6°2; slime water (No. 2)= 











4-0 
| | :, 
c.c. of clay sus- | c.c. of cond. c.c. of tap c.c, of alime H 
pension. water, | water. ) water. a 
—_——- —_ EE —— : —— — ee - —_ 
) 
5 0 | S _ 75 
5 5 a _ 6-3 
4 - — a) a0) 





Measurement of the Electric charge of clay (Uttarbhag mud) 
in contact with conductivity water tap water, and slime water -— 

The clay was put in an endosmotic tube up to two fixed 
marks in the two limbs of the tube (Mukherjee and Co-workers, 
J.C.S., 1926, p. 3023). The electrodes were connected with the 
main. Electrolysis of the solution took place with fair rapid- 
ity. The temperature of measurement was $2°8°C. The 
movement of the bubble was taken for 3 min. The time of 
contact of the liquid mixture (250 c.c,) and clay was 24 hrs. 
in each case. 


Taste IX. 
Electro-osmotic measurement of clay with slime water. 
Temp.=31°5° to 32°C. 


Conc. of slime | Electro-osmotic movement of the bubble in 
water (No. 2) | oms, por 3 min. 








0 (cond. water was used) —10-2° 
0 (tap water was used) —12:7* 
10% (cond. water was used) | —10'4* 
20%, és * | + i 
100 “a ee phe : 


A 
* Slight electrolysis took place. 3 
t Vigorous So etyaty eanaeeed and reading could not be taken. 
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Signs of charge of the micelles in slime water (Vo. 2) :-— 


Platinum electrodes. 


When the solution was electrolyzed by the application of 
220 volts in a U-tube, vigorous electrolysis took place. There 
was decomposition of the solution and in 2 minutes a consi- 
derable amount of white flocculi separated at the negative 
electrode and remained floating on the surface of the liquid 
at the negative electrode, Some white flocculi also separated 
at the bottom of the negative compartment. 


Discussions. 


Results in Tables | and III show that the active material 
of slime water is acidic in nature. In the case of conductivity 
water, the pH is decreased from 6°4 to 5:0 (Table I), while in the 
case of tap water (Table ITI), the pH is decreased from 7°8 to 
4%. The specific conductivity of the water increases consi- 
derably in both the cases. 

Tables LV and IV(a) will show how an increase in the 
quantity of the slime water sensitizes the clay suspension more 
and more. But a considerable quantity of the slime water 
(about 97 in 10 c.c. of the mixture) is found to be necessary 
for complete coagulation of the clay suspension. The data 
recorded in Table |W were obtained by adding slime to the clay 
suspension whilst in the case of the data in Table IV(a) the 
reverse procedure was adopted. 

In a similar way, the observations recorded in ‘Table V 
were obtained by adding slime or tap water to the sol and in 
case of Table V(a) the sol was added to the slime water. On 
comparing the results obtained with the slime water with those 
with tap water, it was found that while 1 c.c. of slime water 
was required for complete coagulation in 10 c.c. of the mixture— 
22 c.c. of tap water was required in 10 c.c. of the mixture. 
The results given in Tables V and V(a) show how a gradual 
decrease in the quantity of slime water, helps to sensitize the 
ferric hydroxide sol more and more. ‘The data given in Table 
VI record the observations on the coagulation of gold sol by 
slime water. The data show that while only 1 c.c. of slime 
water is required in 10 ¢.c. of the mixture for immediate change 
of colour of gold sol, 2-5 c.c. of tap water in 10 c.c. of the mixture 
is required for the same purpose. The results therefore establish 
a definite sensitizing effect of slime water on gold sol. 

_  Non-precipitation of any substance from the slime water 
(Table VII) on the addition of solid KC] and K,SO, does not 
prove that the slime is not colloidal in nature, since many 
dilute hydrophilic colloidal solutions are not easily precipitated 
on the addition of salts, Other direct method of testing as to 


i 
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how far the slime water is colloidal in nature, are being attempted, 
and will be dealt with in a later paper. 

From Table VIII we find that slime water turns these clay 
Suspensions acidic, and tap water turns them alkaline. We 
find also that on passing an electric current through slime water 
between platinum electrodes, some white flocculi separate at 
the negative electrode. It ap pears, therefore, that the particles 
in the slime water are positively charged and this fact might 
explain why the slime water is effective in sensitizing negatively 
charged clay suspensions. It appears, however, from Table IX 
that the slime water has very little effect on the electric charge 
(measured by electro-osmotic experiments) of the particles of 
the clay suspension. A simple explanation of the sensitization 
process is therefore not easy in this case. 

The fact that slime water (No. 1) prepared in conductivity 
water coagulated ferric hydroxide sol (positively charged) but 
was without any effect on gold sol (negatively charged) (vide 
Table IT) is interesting, since we also notice that the same slime 
water could coagulate negatively charged clay suspensions. 
Measurement of the gradual variation of cataphoretic speeds of 
fine clay suspensions, as also of ferric hydroxide sol and gold 
sol on the addition of slime water would be interesting. 

The fact that the Boro Fish does not survive long when 
immersed in conductivity water as opposed to the case of tap 
water and the fact that slime water prepared by conductivity 
water (No. 1) had no precipitating action on gold sol although 
slime water prepared by tap water (No. 2) coagulates gold sol 
readily, suggest that the metabolic process in conductivity 
water may be different from that in tap water, and it might 
also be different from that in the clay suspension. It can also 
be incidentally suggested that the sensitizing effect of the slime 
water on a colloidal solution or a clay suspension might be 
quite different from that observed by immersing the fish itself 
in the same colloidal solution or clay suspension. The mech- 
anism by which sensitization takes place in the above two cases 
might be quite different. 

Further experiments are therefore desirable. 

Our thanks are due to Prof. J. N. Mukherjee, D.Sc., for his 
kind interest in the work. 


University College of Science and Technology, 
Department of Chemistry, 
Calcutta. 





ARTICLE No. 22. 


Late Tertiary Uplift in Singhbhum. 
By J. A. Dunn. 


During the earlier portion of the geological survey of 
Laterite platean jn Dbalbhum, the eastern subdivision of ‘Singh- 
Dhalbhum, ™ bhum, several curious small laterite-capped 
plateaux had been observed standing above 
the plain of Singhbhum granite. The general level of the 
Singhbhum plain here is 600-700 feet whilst the plateaux levels 
are at about 5850 feet. The plains around the plateaux are 
drained principally by the Garra Nadi, which joins the Subar- 
narekha river to the east at the 339 foot contour. A wide 
tract of hills, ascending to 1,750 feet, intervenes between the 
plains and the Subarnarekha. 

The plateaux obviously represent the general level of an 
old peneplain. Where they were first. en- 
countered it was thought that stream- 
capture was responsible for the sudden re- 
juvenation of stream erosion which has given rise to the lowering 
of the plains’ surface. The short east-flowing streams of steep 
gradient, which have their headwaters in the ranges, are extend- 
ing their catchment by head erosion. Some of them have now 
cut their way right back through the ranges, and it will not be 
long before they capture some of the tributaries of the Garra 
Nadi. With the consequent steepening of the L preypanes of 
these captured streams erosion will be increased and the general 
level of the country in the immediate neighbourhood rapidly 
lowered. It was thought that the present path of the Garra 
Nadi through a gorge in the ranges had been determined by 
such a method of capture, and that originally this stream had 
meandered over the plains to the north emptying into the 
Kharkai river. The capture of the Garra Nadi and its diversion 
into the Subarnarekha resulted in an immediate rapid lowering 
of its drainage area. 

Although stream capture is going on, an extension of the 
survey has shown that it is only a part cause in the intermittent 
rejuvenation of stream activity here. 

Similar laterite plateaux have since been found on the 

Pa Mas a: eastern side of the ranges close to the Subar- 
_caghihys narekha, in such positions that stream capture 
cannot have contributed to their history. Often the laterite 
of these plateaux covers a thick layer of gravel, and sometimes 
vel beds occur without overlying laterite. East of the 
S hashatekin eiverithees ea velévene seen to beat the base of . 
( 285 ) 


Erosion of old 
peneplain. 
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a thick series of beds which have been described on the older 
maps as * older alluvium and laterite’, and which extend east ‘ 
into Midnapore district and towards the coast. These beds 
consist of sands, coarse grits, and pebbly beds with rare mottled 
sandy clays, and are sometimes semi-consolidated. Frequently 
they are very ferruginous and have been cemented to form con- 
cretionary current-bedded ferruginous sandstone. So far as can 
be determined thev are horizontal. No fossils have been found. 
At the surface they give rise occasionally, especially along 
drainage lines, to a gravelly laterite. 
These gravel beds are well marked off from the more 
recent alluvium forméd along the lower 
reaches of the Subarnarekha river. Two, 
and sometimes three, terraces of the newer alluvium can ; 
be made out along the river bank, and the upper terrace forms a 
flat plain which shows a rather sharp junction with the slightly 
undulating country of the * older alluvium’. Recent wash from " 
the latter may at times rather obscure the boundary. 
The general level of * the older alluvium ’ is 250-350 feet, 
the highest point is at 400 feet, but there 
is a gradual fall to the east towards Midnapore. 
In the southern part of Dhalbhum the basal gravels are at an 
altitude of 250 feet, but they rise gradually to 350 feet towards 
the N.-W: Westward outliers of these gravels are found at 
successively higher horizons, and, as already stated, are found 
on the small plateaux at an altitude of 750 feet. 
The river level at the most southerly point in the area is 
at 188 feet—some 80 miles from the sea. 
senor ess bare p “* The river has more or less reached base level 
here and is running over its own alluvium. } 
At this point it has eroded only some 60 feet below the basal . 
gravels of the older alluvium. | 
The only paper ace otf the rejuvenation of denudation 
subsequent to deposition of these vel 
Differential uplift. beds is uplift. The line of macvenients as 
indicated by the levels, must have approximately followed the 
valley of the Subarnarekha river, and along the edge of the 
foothills to the west. It is not assumed that this line formed a 
definite fault; there was probably a narrow belt within which 
warping took place. 
The gradual increase in altitude of the tops of the plateaux 
pie a igh westward from the line of warping, represents 
ing probably the natural slope of the old pene- 


Recent. alluwiur. 


Levels. 


ai ove plain. “As might be expected, denudation of F 
this old peneplain has been deeper close to the line of suggested + 





upwarping, where there was a sudden steepening of the stream 
gradients, and the new plain level is 300-400 feet below the 
residual plateaux—almost at the old level again, and at nearly 
' the sameé altitude as the plains east of the Subarnarekha river. 
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Further west, however, away from the steeper gradients and 
closer to the headwaters, erosion has not progressed so deeply 
and the new plain is at a level of only 200 feet below the old 
peneplain. 

The extent of differential uplift is given by the difference 
in levels between the residual plateaux and 
the basal gravels of the ‘ older alluvium ’ 
close to the line of warping. The uplift is 
between 300 and 350 feet. 

The old peneplain had a gradual slope to the east. On 

Ceccetilon cl this gently sloping surface were deposited 
astiarios. the series of gravels and grits which cover 
the whole country east of the Subarnarekha 
river. The basal bed, consisting mainly of coarse pebbles, was 
cleposited also over the country some distance further west 
(here the size of some of the boulders rather indicates fluviatile 
conditions), and remnants of it are found on the old plateaux 
just below the laterite. Considering the extent, since uplitt, of 
denudation by streams working almost at base-level, with the 
formation of widespread plains at an altitude some 200 feet 
lower than the plateaux, the uplift and therefore the gravels are 
by no means recent, and may date back to late Tertiary. They 
are possibly even pre-Pliocene. 

These beds are very similar indeed to the Durgapur beds of 
the Raniganj coalfield, in which certain 
silicified fossil wood fragments, recently de- 
termined as Tertiary (probably Miocene) in 
age, have been found. At Baripada in Mayurbhanj State, some 
25 miles south of this Dhalbhum area, is an occurrence of Tertiary 
marine beds containing Ostrea ; later mapping will determine 
whether the Tertiary beds of these areas are continuous. The 
Dhalbhum beds are certainly fluviatile in part; there is some 
suggestion of deposition under estuarine conditions for the beds 
west of the Subarnarekha river. An estuarine origin would, of 
course, mean a general uplift of 300-400 feet since the highest 
of these beds was deposited. Even if these grits and gravels 
east of the Subarnarekha river are regarded as entirely fluviatile, 
their uplift since deposition is still obvious ; our coastal rivers 
are extending their base-levels, not shortening them, so that 
erosion Of coastal flood plains, as distinct from those nearer the 
headwaters, can only take place by uplift. So far, the Subar- 

ha river along its eastern bank has cut more than 200 
feet below the top of these supposed Tertiary beds. 

The occurrence re plateaux, pao ae basal 

| ve t supposed Tertiary its, 
Ratiogs Of Spur. saacents that differential uplift west atthe 
Subarnarekha river was initiated at an early stage in the deposi- 
tion of these beds, and erosion of the old Pp to the west 
commenced immediately. A general uplift along the coast 


Extent of warping. 


General uplift 
of Tertiaries. 
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then slowly continued to the present day; the early beds, 
occurring at a higher level than those more recently deposited, 
have accordingly been eroded deeply in places. The tendency 
of this uplift to steepen the gradient of the Subarnarekha river 
has been partly compensated by the seaward lengthening of the 
river as a result of park Ree ayy of sediment at its mouth—the 
difference is represented by the 200 feet of erosion of the supposed 
Tertiaries. Lf these latter are accepted as estuarine, the total 
uplift west of the Subarnarekha is about 700 feet, whilst east of 
the river it is 400 feet. 

The author has used the term ‘supposed Tertiaries’ for 
these beds, because although he thinks it highly probable on the 
grounds given above that they are of Tertiary age, yet this 
supposition lacks the support of fossil evidence. 
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ARTICLE No. 23. 


Temperature as a Factor in Sex Determination in Man. 
By M. K. SuBRAMANIAM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It has long been recognized that there is a seasonal variation 
in the proportion of sexes in the progeny produced by vari- 
ous animals. This has been demonstrated in Man by Heape 
(5), in Mice by Parkes (12), in Peromyscus by Sumner (9), in 
Albino Rat by King and Stotsenberg (10), and in Dogs by 
Heape (2). Various explanations have been offered to this 
phenomenon at various times. The Hindus, 2,000 years ago 
(15), attributed it to the variation in the equilibrium between 
the three humours of the body and early in the Twentieth 
Century scientists attributed it to metabolism and a certain 
inherent rhythm. Climate is divided according to temperature, 
rain and other meteorological conditions, and as temperature is 
an important factor, an attempt has been made in this paper to 
correlate seasonal variation in the sex ratio with temperature 
conditions. If, as Orton (8) has shown, particular temperature 
conditions are required for reproduction, it is also possible that 
the sex of a child may be similarly affected by temperature. 


METHODS AND MATERIAL. 


Schultz (7) mentions that as detailed analysis of birth 
statistics of Eastern Nations has not up till now been obtained, 
he could not compare the birth ratio of other Nations with that 
of the East. This is an attempt to present the statistics of birth 
in the City of Madras. Five years’ birth statistics, consisting of 
1,67,749 births giving an average ratio of 105-38 males for every 
100 females, are herein presented. The births taking place in 
the City of Madras are reported in the Fort St. George Gazette. 
Similarly the maximum and minimum temperature recorded in 
the City of Madras are also reported by the Meteorological 
Department in the Fort St. George Gazette. In the case of 
births only weekly statistics are available but temperature 
records are available for any day of the vear. 

It may be assumed that in the majority of cases coitus 
takes place during the night only and so the average monthly 
minimum temperatures are used as the basis for all the caleula- 
tions in this paper. 

The * Difference’ between the maximum and minimum 
temperatures has been taken as an important factor as this in 
a way explains many of the points which cannot be explained 
by temperature alone. 

( 289 ) 
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The birth ratio is calculated here as the number of males 
born to every LOO females. 

The time of conception is used here as the basis to work 
upon and an attempt is made to correlate monthly average 
minimum temperature with the time of conception. Thus for 
example, for the conceptions taking place in the month of 
January 1929, the temperature of which is known, the birth is 
supposed to take place in the period September 27th, 1929, and 
November 6th of the same vear, and for the conceptions taking 
place in the month of December 1929, the birth is supposed to 
take place in the period September 27th to October 6th of 
1930. This caleulation is based on the belief that the average 
period of conception is 273 days [John D. Comrie, Black's 
Medical Adviser for Home (16)], the calculations of birth ratio 
being made of births occurring between 268 days from the 
first of the month (the temperature of which is known) and 
278 days from the last day of the month. This generally requires 
the addition of six weeks’ birth records. 

Thus in Tables [ to VI the temperature records give the 
average minimum temperatures (monthly) for the years 1926- 
1930 while the birth records extend from September of the 
same year to the September of the following year. The probable 
error is calculated according to the formula + 67-45 (1+ 7) 


Pa > where # is the number of males divided by the number 


of females and N the total number of individuals (9). 

The Records are classified into Annual and Seasonal tables 
in addition to which is given a table showing average monthly 
and seasonal ratios for the period of five vears, the data of which 
have been used. 


PROBABLE ERRORS. 


(1) The birth records may not give all the births that take 
place in the City but only those registered. 

(2) Many of the births which take place in the City of 
Madras may be conceived outside the City. 

(3) Many conceptions taking place in the City being 
unrecorded as the births take place outside the City. 

(4) The minimum temperature records here used may not 
be accurate for the purpose of correlation as during some days 
the temperature during the nights may not be the minimum. 

- (5) There are other factors affecting Sex Determination, such 
as (1) Nutrition ; (2) Order of Birth ; (3) Age of Parents ; (4) 
Mave between Races ; and (5) Prostitution, etc. It is to be 
understood that temperature is but one of the factors. 

Madras.—Madras is the ogre of the Madras Presidenc 
and the chief Port on the East Coast of India. It is situate 
13°4’ N. and 80°17’ E. The City with its suburbs extends nine 
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re along the sea and four miles inland, intersected by the 
Mile river Cooum, The area is 19,728 acres. The population 
according to the 1921 census is 5,28,791 and according to the 
1931 census 6,47,230, | 


1921 census, 1931 census. 
Europeans , a 2,942 3,581 
Anglo-Indians es 9 O02 10.657 
Indian Christians a 32 216 39,884 
Hindus ‘4 ye 4.29155 5,20, 176 
Muhammadans os 53,586 FOODS 1 
Others ae > i soo 2 901 


At first sight the City presents a disappointing appearance 
and has no handsome streets, It is spread over a very wide 
area, and many parts of it are almost rural in character. 
Roughly it consists of the following divisions: (1) George 
Town, an ill built—except for the First Line Beach—densely 
populated block, a mile square, containing the Banks, Custom 
House, and the High Court. Immediately south of George Town 
is (2) an open space which contains the Fort St. George, Marina, 
sovernment House, and several Public Buildings along the sea 
coast. (3) West and south of this lung of the City are the 
crowded quarters of Triplicane, ete. which bend again to the sea 
at the old town of San Thome. (4) To the west of George 
Town are the quarters, Vepery and Pudupet, chiefly inhabited by 
Eurasians and the Huropean suburbs of Egmore, Nungambakam, 
and Perambur. (5) South and west lie the European quarters 
of Teynampet and the aristocratic Adyar. 

There are no special industries in Madras, except Steel 
Foundries, Cotton Mills, Dyeing Works, and Cigar and Beedi 
Factories. (Hn. Britt.) 


TEMPERATURE AND SEASONS IN MADRAS. 


Temperature.—From a review of the temperature of Madras 
it is found that the maximum temperature of Madras varies 
from 80°F. to 105°F. or higher during some years, and the 
minimum temperature is between 65°F. and 85°F. There is a 
regular rise in temperature from January to May or June during 
which months the temperature is at its maximum after which 
there is a regular fall in temperature till December. The rise 
from January to February is steady but that from February to 
March is sudden. After that till May or June there is a steady 
rise in temperature. The fall from May to December is gradual. 

Seasons.—The seasons into which the months are divided 


February—a cool dry period, (2) March, April, and May— 
which is hot and dry, (3) June, July, and August—when the 
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South-West monsoon is in full force in the West Coast of the 
Presidency, making the climate of the City a hot humid one, 
and (4) September, October, and November—the retreating 
monsoon—which is the rainy season in Madras. But in Madras 
there is no regularity of the rainy season. In some vears excep- 
tionally heavy rains are experienced and in some years there is 
only seanty rainfall. 

Sex Ratro.—The sex ratio here dealt with is the secondary 
sex ratio (Schultz 7) and even that does not include the * still- 
births’. The statistics published in the Fort St. George Gazette 
does not include the ‘ stillbirths’ and hence there is lack of 
details regarding this. 

A review of the Tables I to VI shows that every vear there 
are two months of highest sex ratio, one occurring in May or 
June and another in September, October, or November. It is 
generally in the latter that a higher sex ratio occurs. 

On the other hand March is generally the month in which 
the lowest sex ratio occurs. 

This biennial rhythm has been noticed by other writers as 
well. 

Taking monthly records into account we find that Sumner 
has found two well-marked maxima in the sex ratio, one in the 
month of March (Ratio 113) and another in the month of 
Septeinber (107), taking the period of conception of Peromyscus 
as 22 days. No other records of monthly ratios are available 
but records of seasonal variation are numerous. Parkes (12) 
found that the maximum sex ratios are obtained in the breeding 
periods September-October-November quarter (55°9%) and 
another less pronounced one in June-July-August quarter 
(52-2%,). Sumner found a similar variation and states that 
January to March quarter of the breeding period produced a 
ratio of 105-35 and the July to September quarter a ratio of 
102-68. King and Stotsenberg’s (10) results contradict some of 
the findings of Sumner but roughly coincide with that of Parkes. 
Calculated according to breeding periods King and Stotsenberg’s 
results show a maxima in May-June-July quarter and another 
in September-October-November quarter. Heape states that 
in man there is generally one period of highest sex ratio (also 
another in September 1906) and two periods of lowest sex ratio- 
The highest sex ratio occurs (when calculated according to the 
time of conception) in October (and also in June 1906) and the 
lowest sex ratios in November-December and March. The 
lowest sex ratio produced in March is leas pronounced than the 
one in November-December. Taking monthly records into 
account the data presented in this paper differ from those of 
Heape in that generally there are two maxima and one minimum. 
The first maximum occurs in May or June, a result mentioned 


by Heape only for the year 1906, and the second in October as 


mentioned by the same author. This in a way also agrees with 


~ 
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that of Sumner, but differs in that the second one is more marked 
than the first. Comparing seasonal variation with other records, 
it is found that there is only one maximum and one minimum. 
Generally there is a gradual rise from December-January- 
February quarter to September-October-November quarter. 

Temperature and Sex Ratio —Heape in his paper on the 
Canaries (2) and on the people of Cuba (5) mentions that tempera- 
ture may be one of the causes affecting the sex ratio and many 
other workers have noticed the difference between the breeding 
of animals in natural and artificial conditions. 

In man Heape finds that sudden changes in climate bring 
about more females as according to him the reproductive system 
is specially stimulated by climatic changes. He mentions that 
in February 1906 the highest sex ratio recorded coincided with 
a high temperature in June 1905, the date of conception. In 
another place he says that the marked number of males produced 
in January and February is due to the adverse conditions affect- 
ing the individual during the period of conception ; the trying 
summer months of the previous year. 

Heape is silent as to how temperature affects the sex ratio 
and does not attempt to correlate sex ratio with temperature. 

The records herein presented show that the maximum 
ratios occur (I) (a) when the temperature is near the maxi- 
mum for the vear, and (6) the ‘ Difference’ near its maxi- 
mum for the year; and (II) (a4) when the temperature is near 
the average for the year, and (6) the * Difference’ also near 
the average or below the average. Why such a state of affairs 
should occur will be explained below. 


HEAT AND CoLpD AS AFFECTING THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 


One is led to believe that the heat affecting the human 
svstem cannot be inferred from temperature conditions alone. 
It is found that the temperature varies from hour to hour and 
that the maximum and minimum temperatures recorded do 
not generally indicate the heat felt by the body for the day taken 
asa Whole. In the Hindu System of Medicine the whole day is 
divided into three periods during each period of which one or 
other of the three humours of the body is dominant, the period 
of dominance being different in different seasons. In a similar 
way the night is also divided into three periods, 

From a systematic analysis of temperature it may be con- 
cluded that on a certain day though the temperature is very 
high, if the minimum temperature is low, then we feel that 
the day considered as a whole is not very hot. 

We feel a day as very hot even though the temperature is 
not very high because the maximum may be very near the 
minimum ; and similarly we say that a day is cold even when 
the temperature is not the minimum for the year but when it is 
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below the average for the year and when the * Difference * is not 
very much. On some days the temperature recorded here was 
low but not cold because the * Difference’ was much and on 
many days when the temperature was not very low the day has 
been felt cold because the difference was not great between the 
maximum and minimum temperatures. 

Another thing of importance to be noted here is that the 
human system is not a rigid one which requires particular 
temperature conditions to make it feel ‘Heat *and* Cold’. As the 
temperature rises the body slowly adapts itself to higher tempera- 
tures. And as the temperature falls then also it adapts itself. 
Sudden changes towards a rise or fall in temperature always 
affect the body. Thus Heat and Cold (meaning the heat and 
cold as felt by the body and not judged from temperature) are 
only relative terms and, if one may be allowed to say so, Heat 
and Cold are felt in the hot as well as the cold seasons of the 
vear, by the human body. 

In this respect people living in the cold countries are 
not different from people living in the tropics. The only dif- 
ference between them is that heat is felt more by a man 
living in a cold country and cold by a man living in « hot 
country. 

A sudden lowering of the temperature during the hot season 
may make the human body feel more cold than a low tempera- 
ture during the cold season. It is for this reason that difference 
in sex ratio cannot be accurately correlated with temperature 
conditions. This also explains why even though the same 
temperature prevails during the year in different months, the 
ratio differs slightly because in one case the temperature is on 
the ascent while in the other it if on the descent. Moreover 
there may be a sudden lowering of temperature compared with 
the previous month though the temperature may coinec.de with 
that of another month when a high sex ratio has been produced, 
The results are different in the two months which will make 
interpretation difficult. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM THE RECORDS. 


On the ground the records presented here do not give the 
primary sex ratio but only the secondary (that of stillbirths 
being not recorded) it cannot be denied that tem ture is an 
important factor, on which the arguments in this paper have 
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would not exceed 110. If primary sex ratio was lower than the 
secondary then all fhe arguments put forward hereafter may be 
doubtful. Many workers believe that the primary sex ratio is 
higher than the secondary. Therefore the arguments put forth 
must hold good. 


|. There are two maxima every year: (i) in May or June, 


and another (ii) in September, October, or November. 


2. Sudden changes in temperature, if they are sufficiently 


large, affect the sex ratio by lowering it. 
Ex. March in tho Five Year Statiatica,. 
3. The maxima occur when the temperature is near the 
maximum and the ‘ Difference ', near the maximum. 


Ex. 1937 Fr -- May and June. 
128 =a .. May and June. 
1929 _ -. May and June. 
Log" - -. May. 
5 yours - oe BMiay. 


When the temperature at the time of conception is near 
the average for the whole year and the ‘ Difference near the 
average or below the average. 


Ex. 1926 its .. October. 
1927 is .. September and Novernber. 
1928 % .. October. 
1920 iyo .. October. 
1930 cs .. Oetober. 
5 years an -. October. 


4. When the temperature is rising there should be a 
corresponding rise in the * Difference ’ and when the temperature 
is fallmg there should be a corresponding fall. Anything con- 
trary to this seems to lower the sex ratio. When the temperature 
is rising there should be a corresponding rise in the ‘ Difference * 
otherwise there is a fall in the sex ratio. If the ‘ Difference ° 
falls instead of rising then also there isa fall. If on the contrary 
the difference rises out of proportion to the rise in temperature 
again a fall in the sex ratio is noticed, 

According to the arguments put forward regarding the effect 
of heat and cold as affecting the human system it is perfectly 
conceivable how the difference affects the sex ratio. 


Ex. 10926 ote -« March and April. 
1928 - . Mabetene se Whaeab 
-- +. e : 
1020 wa «» March, 
1930 8 -. February and September. 
5 yours o% «« March. 





5. At the higher temperatures a sudden lowering of the 


temperature together with a rise in ‘ Difference ' lowers the sex 
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6. When the temperature is below the average temperature 
for the year any lowering either of the temperature or the 
* Difference * lowers the ratio. 


Ex. 1926 hin -. November to December. 
1g27 AF .. November to December. 
1928 sta -. November to December 
1os0 se .. November to December 
& years en -» November to December. 


From a brief survey of the above facts it is clear that 
even though there is a very high temperature in May, if there is 
a corresponding * Difference’ in temperature sufficient enough 
to compensate for the heat, it is conducive to the production of a 
high sex ratio. The conditions in the night in the month of May 
may be said to resemble those in the night of a day in October 
in the effect produced on the human system. Cf. Heape. 


SEX RATIO AND FERTILITY. 


Heape states that the greatest excess of females is produced 
at times of the greatest fertility ; so also King and Stotsenberg 
believe that there is a relation between sex activity and sex 
ratio. Heape states that ‘ Reference to my Records of tem- 
perature, barometric pressure, and humidity show that these 
bursts of reproductive activity always take place at times when 
there is a marked change in climate: one in Autumn... . . 
the other in the early months of the year. It is obvious that it 
is not a definite temperature but a change of temperature which 
induces the boisterous generative activity ". As Sumner aptly 
remarks ‘ Heape does not give the number of births nor the 
sex ratio for every month of the year but only deals with selected 
months of the year, namely, those showing the highest and lowest 
birth rates and we are therefore obliged to take Heape's con- 
clusions upon his own authority ’. 

An analysis of the tables herein given shows that there is 
no correlation between birth rate and sex ratio: 


1926 :-— 


(1) The lowest birth rate occurs in May. Ratio 102°7. 

(2) The maximum ratio is in the month of July when the rate of 
birth per 1,000 of population is 40-5. 

(3) The maximum number of fermales are produced in the month 
of April (ju from tho ratio) but the maximum birth 
rate occurs when the ratio ia 107-5. 


1928 :— 


Maximurn birth rate in December. Ratio 104-9. 
Maximurn birth ratio in July and October 110 and 1102. Birth 
rates du these months are 38°85 and 43-1, re 
#€X ratio occurs in February and March wig and 98:6). 
Birth rates during these periods are 48-13 and 44-15, 
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1920: 


Maximum sex ratio 114-7 occurs when the minimum rate occurs 
but when the birth rate is at its maxirmurm the birth ratio 
is also fairly high being LO0-7. The lowest sex ratio occurs 
in March 99-8 when the birth rate ia 61-7. 


1930 :— 


Minimum birth rate occurs when the sex ratio is also minimaum, i.e. 
in December (100-1 and 38-36). The maximum birth rate 
also occurs when the sex ratio is near the minimum (53°55 
and LO1-6), 


An analysis of the average of the Five Year Records shows 
that the birth rate is lowest when the sex ratio is near the 
maximum—in May (38-37 and LO9-8), but at the second maximum 
which is more pronounced than the first there seems to be no 
correlation between sex ratio and birth rate. When the lowest 
sex ratio occurs the birth rate is not the maximum (March) 
but it is near the average for the Five Year Period. It will 
be seen that this coincides with Parkes’ view that after all there 
is no correlation between sex ratio and birth rate. 

Heape’s contention that sudden changes in temperature 
induce boisterous activity is not also proved by the records 
presented here, but the fact that sudden changes in temperature 
lowers the sex ratio is evident. 


Drscussion. 


One of the new lines of research followed by workers in 
the present century is the attempt by the physiologists to 
explain the different phenomena in the body in the light of 
chemical science. Work in this direction has brought out the 
interesting fact that no organ in the body is self-sufficient but 
that all organs work in co-operation. To quote Berman (13) 
‘Fach gland is thus influenced and influencing, agent and 
reagent in the complex adjustments of the organism ’. 

The whole internal secretory system even though working 
as a whole really seems to consist of a number of divisions, each 
division being controlled by a certain number of the glands of 
internal secretion. One of the divisions in the above is the sex 
gland chain or directorate constituted by the thymus, the pineal, 
the pituitary, the adrenals, and the sex glands themselves. All 
the glands have been found essential for the various sexual 
phenomena, such as puberty, menstruation, impregnation of the 
ovum, labour, and lactation. Departure from the normal in the 
case of one or more of the glands has been known to accelerate 
or retard the various sexual phenomena. Glands of one division 
seem to be members of other divisions also and hence any effect 
on any part of the body affects the entire system and incidentally 
the sexual processes as well. 
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EFFECT OF EXTRANEOUS INFLUENCES ON THE ENDOCRINE 
SYSTEM. 


‘The effect of environment in producing changes in or- 
ganisms, the changes the Biologist sums up as adaptations, can 
be tracked in many instances to responsive reactions of the 
glands of internal secretion to demands made upon them by 
changed external conditions.” There have been noticed changes 
in the cells of the pituitary during hibernation. Im a similar 
way various factors, such as disease, environment, shock, and 
injury have been known to make gland undersecrete or over- 
secrete. 

Changes have been noticed in men made eunochoid by 
accident. The changes that occur in such cases affect the 
constitutional make up, mentality, sexuality, and general meta- 
bolism., 

Metabolism has been given a prominent place by Geoftrey 
Smith (6) and to some extent by Orton (11) as one of the causes 
affecting the production of a male or female in lower animals. 
In man metabolism is controlled by the gland directorate and 
hence explanations can be offered in terms of changes in hormone 
equilibrium which imply changes in metabolism. 

Now after an examination of the above-mentioned facts we 
‘come to the conclusion that the internal secretions govern the 
sexual make up of a man or woman. Now let us see whether 
we cannot correlate these changes to the changes in the amount 
of secretions poured into the blood at various periods where 
again temperature plays an important part. It has been shown 
that the pituitary cells become reduced and contracted during 
hibernation and as ordinary sleep is only a miniature form of 
winter sleep it is surmised that a similar occurrence takes place 
in man when he goes to sleep. Such variations occur in the bocly 
-every hour of the day, nay every minute of the day. From these 
deductions it may be suggested that the variations in tempera- 
ture affect the system by either inhibiting or accelerating the 
-secretions of the various glands of internal secretion. Ridgeway 
(3) in his Presidential Address before the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association has stated that environment can modify 
even the facial features of individuals and has given as an 
example the Modern American who even though descended from 
European Ancestors has the hatchet-shaped face of the Red 
Indian. This is one of the examples which show that tem 
ture which is one of the factors on which the division of the 
‘climate of a place into seasons is based is able in a way to affect 
the constitutional make up of an individual. : 

The second thing that is intended to be postulated is 
‘that the difference in the quantity of internal secretions in 
some way affects the fertilization of the ovum, Heat and cold 
-as defined seem to affect the female-deterr g hormone 
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controllers and average temperature conditions the male-deter- 
mining hormone controllers. 

As previously stated even though the temperature is very 
high in May the ‘ Difference’ is correspondingly great and the 
temperature on such days is best fitted for the activity of the 
male-determining hormone controllers which help and determine 
the sex ‘of an ovum. 

The next problem is whether there are male and female 
ova and how the difference in equilibrium between the hormones 
of the body affects the fertilization of the ovum. Heape and 
Doncaster (4) believe that even though ovarian ova cannot be 
histologically differentiated into male and female yet there is 
division into male and female ova. 

If, as stated, female ova occur, then there should be somet hing 
to differentiate them from male ova and it can only be chemical 
differences, Admitting these chemical differences, it may be 
argued that similar to what occurs in lower animals there is 
some sort of chemotaxis which is caused by the hormone eq uili- 
brium of the body and which changes with the difference in 
hormone equilibrium. It will now be clear how when the tem- 
perature affects the hormone equilibrium the chemotaxis is also 
altered and if the chemotaxis is favourable to the production of 
a female then a female egg is fertilized and vice versa. 

It will be seen that what has been postulated does not agree 
with Heape’s arguments that unfavourable conditions produce 
males as the records do not prove such a statement. 

In conclusion I would like to thank Professor R. Gopala 
‘Iyer, Director, University Zoological Laboratory, for his con- 
structive criticism and valuable suggestions. My thanks are 
also due to Mr. K. Srinivasa Raghavan, B.F., for his invaluable 
assistance in the preparation of the tables. 
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Tauris II. 


Brern and TEMPERATURE STATISTICS ror THE YEAR 10927. 





EE ae I mmm mm me TT —_—_-_---— = eee ee ool ——z——— 


January .. | 1,611 | 1,621 | 3.282 | 99.2 | + 2-36 | 53-0 H8-S 16-9 
February... | 1,656 | 1,537 | 3,193 | 108-1 » 258 | 62:2 | 69-7 19-0 
March .. | 1,618 | 1,517 | 3,032 | 99-99) .. 2:44 | 48-0 74-9 15-8 
April .. | 1,384 | 1,301 | 2,685 | 106-4 » 278 | 43-6 72-0 15-9 

ay . | 1,385 |] 1,211 | 3,536 | 109-5 e292 | 41-5 | 81-9 18-2 
June .. | 1,348 |] 1,218 | 3,566 | 110-5 oe a 4 42-3 | 81-1 18-1 
July .. | 1361 | 1,275 | 2.636 | 106-6 » 2°81 43-2 | 80-0 16-6 
August .. | 1315 | 1,219 | 2,534 | 107-9 e 289 41-5 7s-6 16-9 
September | 1,282 |-1,169 | 2,451 | 109-8 » 298 | 40-2 77-6 15-0 


October .. | 1,370 | 1,274 | 2,644] 107-4 | |) 2-81 | 42-2 | 76-4] 15-2 
November | 1.586 | 1.451 | 3,037 | 109-2 | |) 2-67 | 48-6 | 72-2 | 12-2 
December | 1,549 | 1,591 | 3,140 | 97-2 | |. 2-34 | 51-5 | 70-3| 13-6 





Average Minimum Temperature 75-9. 
i Difference sia thLO= Ms 


The same arrangement is followed as in the previous table. 
Column 2 in Table I which gives the probable period of birth is 
omitted in this and the following tables. 


Tassie ILI. 


Brera anno Temperature STATIsSTics FOR THE YEAR 1928. 
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Tante IV. 


Brera Ann TemPeRatore STatTimTrics ron roe Year 1029. 


a 
— ~ ll ee = — 


VWVvWuWrWree ee 
hl ——E————— 


Fe- 
mates, 





Pro. 


i. Error. 


Month. Males. Total. 
| 














January .. | 1,481 | 1,452 | 3,033 | 109-0 + 2-66 | 50-2 65-6 Lo-4 
February... | 1,669 | 1,564 | 3,243 | LO6-7 2°52 | 52-98) 69-7 Li-2 
March .. | 1,579] 1,581 | 3,160] 909-8 o a4 51-7 72-0 L7-4 
April -- | 1,498] 1,398 | 2,896 | 107-2 268 | 47-45) 77-5 15-3 
May ~+ | L351) 1,180 | 2,531 | 114-7 » SOS | 41-5 S1-8 is) 
June ~» | L302 | 1,225 | 2,617 | 113-7 » ooo | 42-0 Si-1 LS-9 
July -» | 1537] 1,513 | 3,050 | 101-5 248 | 49-0 79-8 1S-o 


August .. | 1,526/ 1,499 | 3,025 | 101-9 2 49 49-6 77-7 16-5 
September | 1,525) 1,472 | 2,997 | 1023-5 .. 2-54 48-9 77-8 14-5 
October .. | 1,487 | 1,333 | 2,920 | 111-5 » 28S 46-2 73-9 L4-1 
November 1,484 | 1,411 | 2.805 | LOS-1 . 264 47°5 72-9 Ll-4 
December 1,594 | 1,468 | 3,062 | 108-6 » 264 50-23) 7O-9 iso 








Average Minitroum Temperature 75:5. 
“i Difference ~« 157. 


TABLE V. 


Briere And TEMPERATURE STATISTIOS FOR THE YEAR 1930. 














Month. [Mates.|, FP: |Total. | Ratio. Soe Ot 
67-7 | 19-9 

70-5 | 15-2 

74-0 | 15-2 

76-9 | 16-5 

79-3 | 175 

79-1 | 17-0 

80-5 | 17-4 

78-1 | 178 

733 | 20-4 

749 | 10-2 

: 71-8 | 10-7 
10-7 | 12-5 
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Taste VI, 


Brats ann Temreratvure STatTistics ror tran Years 
1926—30. 








ms it ee eee oe chm - | —- ons | 





January .. | 7,747 | 7,412 [15,150] 104-4 | + 1-14 | 49-6 68-9 | 16-2 
.. | 7,881 | 7,535 [15,416] 105-9 » 1-15 | 50-5 69-7 17-0 
h .. | 7,192 | 7,143 [14,335] 100-7 » be13 | 46-6 73-6 | 16-6 
April .. | 6,850 | 6,543 (13,393) 104-9 »» 1-22 | 43°8 78:2) 15-8 
ay .. | 6,180 | 5,619 |11,799) LOO9-8 » 1-36 | 38°87 | 81-6 | 18-0 
June .. | 6,636 | 6,085 (12,721 | 107-9 » 1-29 | 41-8 $1-5 | 18-3 
July .. | 6,858 | 6,382 |13,240]| 107-5 o» 1-26 | 44-71 17-4 
August 6,770 | 6,450 |13,220) 105-1 » 123 | 44-8 77-9 | 16-2 
Septem 6,882 | 6,583 |13,465)| 104-7 » 1-22 | 45-4 76-6 | 16-5 
October 7,442 | 6,753 |14,195/ 110-2 » 1°25 | 45°5 75:4 | 13-7 
November | 7,831 | 7,403 |15,234/ 105°8 + 1-15 | 47-9 72:2 | 12-2 *~ 
December . 7,676 (15,572) 103-8 » L12 | 40-3 70-2 | 13-8 


Average Miniosam: ‘Tamperstice for the period of five years 75-5. 
a Difference .. wae ois -s 1&9 


= | 2 
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6 - 7 * e : 
a - 7 at - r _ 7 a ' -— 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE GRAPHS. 


The figures 1-12 along the absciss#® represent the months. 
Along the ordinates are represented the Minimum Tempera- 
tures, Ratio, and ‘ Difference ’. 
See lge es, INO Tem peragure: 
Spee) 2 ey = le — ‘ Difference.’ 
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ARTICLE No. 24. 


A Short Note on the Occurrence and Distribution of 
Diatoms in the Punjab. 


By M. Appun MAsEED. 
(Communicated by K. Biswas.) 


In order to study the occurrence and distribution of the 
Diatoms of the Punjab more than 130 samples were collected 
by the author from October, 1930 to June, 1931, from various 
parts of the Province. Majority of these samples came from 
Lahore and its vicinity, while the remaining had been collected 
from widely separated places, such as Gujranwala, Hafizabad 
and Daska. 

Diatoms are met with at all times of the year in the Punjab 
butare most abundant in winter, t.c. from December to February 
—the period most favourable for their rapid growth and develop- 
ment. Frequent collections from different places clearly show 
that the Pennatew are much more common than the Centric. 

Sub-aerial Association.—The bare wet garden lawns and 
diverse other moist places generally harbour species of Navicula 
and Nitzschia, invariably associated with other alge which give 
a greenish brown colour to the surface. In such areas, as a 
rule, a species of Navicula is very prevalent. Specimens of 
the same species collected from the above places show differences 
in length from those found in ponds. ‘The sides of the drying 
ponds are frequently inhabited by Cyclotella meneghiniana, Navi- 
cula ap. and Nitzschia subtilis. Mostly during the months of 
December and January Nitzschia vermicularis, Surirella splen- 
dida, S. ovalis var. ovata were met with abundantly on the sides 
of drying ponds at Hafizabad and Gujranwala. In the vicinity 
of Badami-bagh Railway Station, from the sides of a drying pool 
overshadowed by shrubs and trees, some centric forms, Navicula 

idata, and species of Nitzschia were secured in good numbers. 
Synedra ulna, Eunotia monodon, and species of Amphora were 
also met with in such localities. Such forms are also found, 
though never abundant, in watered tennis-lawns, fields and 
damp pastures. 

Aquatic Association.—The Diatoms cannot stand the swift 
current of water but if it is slow, which is generally the 
case along the banks, they may be found attached to water 
plants. m amidst the branches of a fallen tree in a 
portion of the river Ravi, where the flow of water was very 
rapid, muddy water was taken in a tube which on examination 
was found to contain Gyrosigma acuminatum. The pools in the 

( 307 ) 
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neighbourhood of the river formed by the overflow of its water 
are rich in Diatoms. 

The channel known as Chotta Ravi at Lahore, because of its 
slow flow of water, abounds in species of Synedra, Navicula 
radiosa, N. viridula, species of Gyrosiqgma, Cymbella tumida, 
©. excisa and Amphora ovalis Free floating greenish masses on 
the surface of the slowly flowing water in the drains of gardens 
always bear Anomoconeis sphaerophora in countless numbers, 
In drains, emitting bad smell, a species of Navicula is very 
common and forms a thin brownish layer along their edges. 
They are also frequented with Cyclotella meneghiniana, Synedra 
ulna, S. danica and Nitzschia sp. In Chotta Ravi, many a time 
it was noticed that, where the water is slow and shallow, species 
of Cocconeis, Gomphonema and Epithemia are found on the algal 
filaments attached to Gastropod shells. They are also met with 
adhering to grass blades and to Gastropod shells themselves. 

The ponds, pools and tanks are the most productive 
places. Synedra ulna, S. danica, S. affinis, Eunotia minutla, 
Anomoeoneis sphacrophora, Stauroneis anceps var. acuta, Am- 
phora ovalis, Nitzschia subtilis, N. palea. and N. kutzingiana 
float freely on the surface of the water. In Daska and Ghartal, 
in most of the ponds the predominance of Desmidiacem and 
Myxophycew render the existence of Diatoms rather difficult. 
All the material that was collected therefrom presented only 
Anomoconeis sphaerophora. 

The epiphytic Diatoms form the more interesting part of 
the study of the algal flora of the Punjab. The filamentous 
algw are found covered with the species of Synedra, Achnanthes 
hungarica, Cocconeis placentula, Gomphonema intricatum, G. sub- 
apicatum, G. subapicatum var. stipitata, G. constrictum and Epr- 
themia arqus frequently occurring in the pools of the Ravi near 
Shahdara and Shahlamar Bagh Tanks. They have mucilagi- 
nous hyaline stalks attached to filaments growing on the 
surface of submerged plants and other objects. Interspersed 
amongst them are Melosira varians, M. italica, Synedra ulna var. 
wqualis, Cocconeis placentula var. lineata, Gomophonema subcla- 
vatum, G. capitatum, Cymbella tumida, C. lanceolata, C,. cistula, 
Amphora ovalis, A. elliptica, Epithemia turgida, Cystopleura 
hyndmannii,ete Individuals of the genera Lunotia and Achnan- 
thes are occasionally met with, but are insufficient for specific 
identification. Sometimes epiphytic Diatoms are detached from 
oe substrata, and are seen floating freely mixed with other 

gue. 

A number of Naviculoid forms are met with on the sedi- 
ment, all mixed up with mud. Of these, Navi i Ss 
N. elliptica, N. radiosa, N. cuspidata, Gyrosi acuminatum and 
Nitzschia vermicularis form gelatinous slt masses at the 
bottom. SS. affinis and Nitzschia sp. are also found. _ 

Of all the Diatoms, Anomoeoneis sphaerophora, Navicula 
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sp.and Nilzschia palea are the most abundant and dominant. 
They are more or less cosmopolitan and are universally dis- 
tributed throughout the Punjab. Surirella ovata and S. 
splendida, which are so common at Gujranwala, have not been 
found in Lahore so far; whereas species of Rhopalodia and 
Epithemia seem to be restricted to Lahore and its vicinity ; 
they seem to form an association. It is of interest to note that 
species of Asferionella and Tabellaria, which are so prevalent 
in Europe, seem to be quite absent in the Punjab. 

| am much indebted to Dr. 8. L. Ghose, F.L.S., for his 
valuable help and keen interest in the course of my work. 
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ARTICLE No. 25. 


St. Thomas and a Kushan King. 
By Harir Keisuna Des. 


In 1911-12, the late Rai Bahadur Pandit Radhakrishna dis- 
covered near the village of Mat, situated on the left bank of the 
Jumna, about 9 miles from Mathura, a group of statues, one of 
which declares itself to be a statue of Kanishka. A torso found 
alongside bears an inscription, perhaps fragmentary, of three 
letters read first by Dr. Vogel as: Mastana. Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya (J BORS, 1920, p. 53) proposed to read it as: 
Sastana and identify it with Castana—a name well known 
-as having been borne by the ruler of Ujjain in the days of Ptolemy 
who gives the name as ‘* Tiastanes’. The Saka satraps of 
Ujjain have in this way been sought to be connected with the 
Kushin dynasty. Dr. Vogel mentions the suggested identifica- 
tion with reserve: “On a bien hasardé cette conjecture, mais 
elle parait un peu téméraire "(La Seulpture de Mathura, Paris 
et Bruxelles, 1930, p. 22). 

The reading appears to me to be clearly: MastA@na: com- 
pare the ma in line | of the British Museum stone inscription 
of the time of Kanishka (Ep. Ind., IX, Pls. facing pp. 23%, 
240). The aksara is written apparently in two stages: first, a 
triangle with an elongated right limb, then a curve to the left. 
It bears no resemblance to any known sa of the period. I do 
not enter into the philological difficulties of equating a supposed 
Sastana with Castana; Dr. Bhattacharyya has drawn upon 
no ancient analogy appertaining to the provenance of the find but 
has satisfied himself with two modern comparisons, the Bengali 
vulgo Ciniviasa for Skt. Srinivasa, and the villagers’ way 
of pronouncing Beleche as Belshe. Nor has he attempted 
to explain the supposed transformation of sfa to sta, 

‘he name then is Mastana, and no connection with Castana 
can be presumed. It was apparently the name of a prince, 
related in all probability to the Kushin dynasty, who enjoyed 
the privilege of apotheosis like the Roman emperors to whom 
the Kushins owed so much. We seem to come across the same 
name in an Ethiopic version of the Acts of St. Thomas. The 
Syriac version by which the legend is usually known mentions 
a king Mazdai, ruling in “India superior’ according to some 
Latin versions (Jndian Antiq., 1903, p. 7), who is said to have 
put St. Thomas to death.' In an Ethiopic account (/éid., 





! Later writers name the city where the apostle suffered martyrdom 
as Kalamina (et var. loc.) which was perhaps Kaman in Bharatpur State, 
not very far from Mathura, where an inser, of the period was found 
(Luders List, No. 12). 
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p. 157), the name is givenas: Mastyos, Maytewan vyanos, 
Masteyvyos, Matseyos. The fourth form is evidently due to 
simple metathesis of ts for st of the first and third forms which 
are practically identical, The second form Maytewanyanos 
seems to go back to *Maywtyana or *Maytwana, with the 
last two syllables -wana or -yana repeated. For the yt we may 
reasonably think of an emendation st, in view of the agreement 
between forms | and 3 and, with metathesis, also form 4. The 
resulting form *“Mastwana or *Mastyana can be easily 
equated with Mast&na, onthe supposition that the y or w of the 
second syllable has been omitted, and the vowel has, by way of 
compensation, been lengthened. Some central form like 
Mastyana has in any case to be reconstructed out of the 
variants, and its nearness to Mastin a recognized as aiding an 
identification. What appears to render the undertaking nearly 
devoid of all risk is the circumstance that Gondophernes, who is 
mentioned in the Christian legend as an Indian king primarily 
responsible for the advent of St. Thomas, is associated in the 
‘Takht-i-Bahai inscription with a Kushan prince Erjhuna Kapa, 
and the inscription seems to. contain the word Gusana 
(=Kushan).' 

The king who is reputed to have put St. Thomas to death 
will thus have been a Kushain prince whose torso we possess in 
an archeological museum to-day. 


_ 


1 At the end of its line 3 (.... Belasamisa Guranasa) Senart and 
Boyer read “goyana. But the u-stroke in Gu is clear, and the next letter 
ean only be “Sa since there is a distinct vertical line below the curve 
which alone is read by the-two French scholars as ya. For the name of 
the Gusana, compare Beladamuso on the Mathura Lion Capital (usually 
read as Ahalaéamusdo, ignoring the projection to the left of the firat 
syllable): I am tempted to connect it with Babylonian Bel and Shamash. 
The epithet erjhuna denotes, I think, ‘white’ (cf. Skt. arjuna): the 
epithets Aujula and Kara (of Kecdphises 1) being parallel in import 
(‘red ’—Turk. Avycil;: * black *—Turk. Aara). 
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ARTICLE No. 26. 


Susa in Sanskrit Literature. 
By Harrr KreisHna Des. 


In the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 42, 
pp. 194 ff., and Vol. 45, pp. 72 ff., | brought forward evidence 
to shew that the king of Magadha, usually called Sifunaka, who 
reigned circa 700 B.c., was in all probability a Susinak, that 
Is, a prince from Susa (#ibl. Shushan). I have since then come 
across @ passage in the Puranas referring, as it appears, directly 
to Susa. 

The allusion occurs in an astronomical chapter detailing 
features found in Hindu astronomy of a period prior to the 
operation of Grecian influences. In chapter 124 of the Matsya 
Purana, which is pronounced by Pargiter to contain the most 
ancient version of the dynastic account, we read :— 


madhyagascimardvatyadm yadd bhavati bhiskarah 
vaivasvate samyamane udyan siiryah pradrsyate 
susayamardhardatrastu vibhdvaryastameti ca 
vaivasvate samyamane madhyahne tu raviryada 
susayamatha varunyam uttisthan sa tu dréyate 
vibhadvarydmardhardtram mihendrydmastameva ca 
susdyamatha vdrunyam madhydahne tu raviryada 
vibhadvaryam somapuryam uttisthanti vibhdvasuh 
mahendrasydmardvatyam udgqacchati divdkarah 
ardhardtram sarnyamane vdrunyadmastameli cas 
_ We are at once reminded of the well-known passage in 

Varaha Mihira’s Paficasiddhantika, chapter xv, verse 23— 
udayo yo lankadyam so’ stamayah savitureva siddhapure 
madhyadhne yamakotyam romakavisaye rdharatarah sa.* 





1 Cf. Vayu Purana, Ch. 50. A reconstructed account oceurs in Vienu 
It. 8, referring to the riSis as norms of reference. One verse (195) in Ch. 50» 
of Va. incidentally alludes to * the end of Mesa’ and ‘the end of Tuli’ 
as marking the equinoxes; it is not found in Ch. 124 of Matsya and 
must be a later addition. 

The sense of the passage is: * When it is midday at Amarivati, it 
is sunrise at pynmana, midnight at Susi, sunset at Vibhivarl. When 
it ig midday at Samyamana, it is sunrise at Sus& in Vaéruni (or Susa- 
Varuni), midnight at Vibhavari, sunset at Mahendri °. 

2 The sense is: * What ‘wn ee at Lanka is re in Se pare. 
midday at Yamakoti, midnight in Romaka-vi-aya *. feaya here cannot 
rion “an pAheplinry es: Sree ee degrees of longitude, since in that 
event ‘midnight’ would vary locally within such area. Viraya is some- 
times used in the sense of * district’; and we have other references to 
Romaka-nagara, e.g. in the verses cited by Dvivedi in hia gloss to Pafica- 
siddhantika, I. ‘3 . *LadbkA’ must likewise denote a particular area in the 
island of Ceylon within which local time would not vary. 

f.5S13.)) 
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Here HKomaka-visaya corresponds clearly to the city of 
Rome, and a difference of six hours in local time is conceived 
between Lanka and Romaka-visaya; in other words, Rome is 
placed 90 degrees west of Lanka. 

This estimate could, I think, have been derived only from 
Ptolemy, directly or indirectly ; for, it was Ptolemy who, 
by piecing together itinerary accounts chiefly of Grweo-Roman 
travellers, for the first time arrived at a map locating the 
mean longitude of Taprobane almost precisely 90 degrees east 
of the longitude of Rome. 

A difference in local time is likewise specified between 
Yavana-pura (Alexandria) and Avanti (conceived to lie due 
north of Lanka) in Variha Mihira’s Pancasiddhantika, chapter 
ili, verse 13 


yavandntarajad nadyah saptdvantyadm tribhagasamyuitah 
virdnasyam trikrtih sidhanam anyatra vaksyami." 

Commenting on this passage, Thibaut remarks: ‘As a 
transfer of Hellenistic astronomy could not have taken place 
without some determination of the interval in longitude, we 
might assume such a determination to have been made even 
if no trace of it had been preserved in India’. The * Hellenistic 
astronomy” which Thibaut had in view pertains to the 
Alexandrian school best represented by Ptolemy's work which 
remained an authority down to the Middle Ages. There seems 
to have been also a Roman school, flourishing in the city of 
Rome, which reacted on Hindu astronomy, producing a Romaka- 
siddh@nta of which we possess a representation in the Paficasid- 
dhantik&a. The name Romaka-siddhanta points in this direction .* 

Applying the principle of Thibaut’s observation, we may 
say that the passage in the Paficasiddhantika setting forth 
e longitudinal difference of 90 degrees between Lanka and 
Rome attests the transfer of Roman astronomy of a period 
posterior to Ptolemy. And, upon the same principle, we may 
base our inference that the Puranic passage cited above attests 
the transfer of Chaldwan astronomy, cultivated at Susa, at a 
period anterior to the advent of Hellenistic astronomy. 

The inference is fortified by the fact that there are points 
of resemblance between Hindu astronomy of the earlier period 
and Chaldzan astronomy. For instance, in both systems, the 








1 The passage is rendered thus by Thibaut: ‘The nidikés arising 
from the erence in longitude from Yavana {i 
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length of the longest day in the year is valued exactly alike 
(18 muhitirtas=14 hours 24 minutes). It is not surprising there- 
fore that the same estimate of the longest day is given in the 
Puranic chapters cited above, alluding to Susa much in the 
same way as Variiha Mihira alludes to Rome. 

It might appear that I have rather tacitly assumed the 
identity of Susa with the locality named Sugd in the Matsya 
Purana, ignoring the variant Susha@ found in the Vayu and 
Visnu Puranas and adopted by Alberuni. The difficulty dis- 
appears in view of the interchangeability of g@ and ha, e.g. 
in pakhanda and pdsanda as variants. 

A more serious objection would be that mere phonetic 
identity cannot be relied on for inferring geographical identity, 
and further evidence is needed before we can accept the 
equation Susa=Susi. That evidence is fortunately furnished 
by the same Puranic verses. Susi is therein stated to be 
Varuni or in Varuni. Now, in Fargard I. 18 of the Vendi- 
dad, we read— As the fourteenth best of regions and countries, 
I Ahuramazda created Varena with the four corners’. Where 
Varena precisely lay may be determined from the Pahlavi 
Vendidad :— 

‘18. (67) The fourteenth of places and districts pro- 
duced perfect by me, me who am Auharmazd, was (68) Varen 
the four-cornered, subduing (? the old MSS. have kir=gir, 
‘‘ seizing") Mount Padashkhvar, some say Kirman; and its 
quadrangularity is this, that it stands upon four roads ; some 
say that its citv has four gates. (69) At which place Fredun 
was born for the destruction of Azhi Dahak.’ * 

The name Padashkhvar corresponds to Parokhoaras (v.1. 
Parakhoathras, Parokhoatras, Parakoatras) of Strabo (xi. 8. 1).* 
It is a range skirting Susiana on the East, now designated 
Chahar Mahal on the maps. Varena is thus localized by at 
least one ancient authority in Susiana. We can hardly help 
seeing here a confirmation of our idea that the Puranic reference 
to Sus&é as or in ‘ Varuni" corresponds to Susa in Varena or 
Susiana, 





1 M. Hang, Essay on the Parsis, p. 3635, 
2 The varimnts are given in Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, p. 147 n. 
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ARTICLE No. 27. 


The Mauryan Lats or Dhvaja-Stambhas: Do they 
constitute an independent order ? 


By A. KR. Mrrra. 
(Communicated hy Dr. B.S. Guha.) 


The only examples of Mauryan columnar architecture 
surviving above ground are the so-called /dts or columns standing 
in the open. Im a paper contributed to the Anthropological 
Section of the Nineteenth Indian Science Congress, Bangalore,' 
1 have adduced evidence from ancient inscriptions and Pali 
and Sanskrit texts to show how the * Dhvaja-Stambhas’” (lit.— 
standard columns) were supposed to be dwelt in by protecting 
spirits, etc. and worshipped in ancient times and that the above- 
mentioned /@ts must be classed with them. Evidence is not 
wanting to show that wooden or metal standards were also in 
use in ancient India and those were doubtless the prototypes 
from which the /ats or dhvaja pillars derived their origin. There 
is nothing, however, to indicate that the latter preserve the 
decorative designs and the architectural form of the older wooden 
or metal dhvajas. No doubt their conversion into stone provided 
the occasion for the introduction of ornamental motifs, ete. 
appropriate for the new material, and these betray many 
affinities with the motifs of Greek and Achwemenian arts. 

Writing in 1927 on Mauryan Art,? | pointed out certain 
divergences in forms existing between the surviving capitals of 
the Mauryan Lats. These seem to mark one ascending 
scale of artistic execution, achieved in different periods of time. 
Further proof to this effect has been given by Rai Bahadur 
Ramaprasad Chanda from the texts of the Rupnath and 
Sahasram rock inscriptions and the seventh pillar edicts of 
Asoka.* ‘Some at least of the Pillars that bear his edicts,’ 
says he, ‘must have been in existence before Asoka proposed 
to engrave edicts on them, and some of these may even be pre- 
Asokan, while others are his own Dharmastambhas, that is to 
say, pillars erected by himself for engraving edicts of Dharma 
on them.’ A comparative study of forms made by him has 
also confirmed the above conclusions. As the usage of engraving 





1 Mitra, A. K., The Dhvaja or Standardin India, The Morning Star, 
Patna, May—June, 1932, pp. 179-188: Origin of the Bell-Capital. Jind. 
Hist. Quarterly, June, 1931, pp. 258-244. 

2 Mitra, A. K., 4 


Mit Mauryan Art. Jnd. Hist. Quarterly, Sept., 1927, pp. 
541-553. 
3 Cl a, Ramaprasad., The Beginnings of Art in Eastern India, 
etc. Mem. Arch, Surv. Ind., No. 30, p. 31. 
Ce-OLes ~) 
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edicts on the pillars commenced only after Asoka had been 
a king for some time, the latter might have received his inspira- 
tion in this respect from Egyptian, or Achwmenian parallels,! 
But there is nothing to show that the pillars erected by Asoka 
were designed expressly for engraving his edicts. The Divya- 
vyadana preserves legends of Asoka’s pilgrimages to the sacred 
sites of Buddhism, where he offered worship and set up Chihnas 
or emblems. These legends are corroborated by the mention 
of the visit to the Sambodhi (Bodh-Gaya) in the Rock Edict 
VIIL* ‘The inscribed pillars of Nigali Sagar and Rumindei 
are examples of such emblems* set up by Asoka. 

Pillars standing on the sacred sites of Buddhism would be 
naturally associated with Asoka in subsequent times. Fa Hien 
gives a legend ascribing the Sankasya pillar (height : 30 chow or 
50 cubits) to him, and mentions two columns bearing his edicts 
at Pataliputra and Ne-le.© The two pillars at Sravasti, crowned 
by the ox and the wheel respectively, are noticed by him with- 
out any reference to Asoka,® to whom their erection is attributed 
by Yuan Chwang.’ The latter pilgrim ascribes the Kakusandha 
pillar (height : 30 ft.), the Kanakamuni pillar (height: 20 ft.) as 
well as Lumbini pillar® to Asoka, and this has been partly 
confirmed by the discovery of the last two columns.® On the 
other hand, his silence as to the authorship of the Vaisali pillar 
(height: 50 ft.) at an Asoka tope and the Sarnath column (height : 
70 ft.) is significant and should make us wary of traditional 
evidence of the kind recorded by both the pilgrims. 

The Sanchi and the Sarnath pillars with their unique 
capitals and edicts for the guidance of the Buddhist Samgha 
could only have been erected by Asoka. Those from Allahabad 
(Kosambi), Delhi (Mirath and Topra), Lauriya Araraj, Lauriya 
Nandangarh and Rampurva (lion) belong to the class of Sila- 
stamnbhas which bear the Imperial Edicts, but we cannot be 





1 Herodotus, IV, 87, 91. : 
2 Cowell, E, B. and Neil, R. A., Divyavadana, Cambridge, 1886, 


C. | | 
* Hultzsch, E., Inscriptions of Asoka. (Corp. Inser. Ind., Vol. 1), 
soi 1s Record of Buddhiatic kingdoms. Oxford 
1886, pp. 50-51, 80. Ore SE eer ed pa eegen mene. 

® Legge, J.. Fa Hien’s Record of Buddhistic kingd 
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certain that some of them had not been set up in the two pre- 
ceding reigns. 

Distribution and enumeration—The present distribution 
of this type of Mauryan columns is between Delhi in the west, 
Besarh in the east and Sanchi in the south. It is well-known, 
however, that the two Delhi pillars were brought by Firoz Shah 
from Mirath and Topra. There were other pillars, like the one 
crowned by an elephant (height : 50 ft.) at Rajgir which have dis- 
appeared.’ So far as Il am aware, the following specimens are 
known :—Allahabad: 1; Besarh: 1; Delhi: 2; Gutiva: 1 - 
Kosam: 1; Lauriya Araraj: 1; Lauriya Nandangarh: 1 : 
Nigali-sagar: 1; Rumindei: 1; Rampurva: 2; Sanchi: 1 : 
Sarnath: 1; Palladpur: | ;* and a capital from Sankissa. 

The emblems so far known from the top of the columns are 
(1) the lion (Rampurva, Allahabad, Besarh, Nandangarh, Sanchi 
and Sarnath); (ii) the bull (Rampurva); (iii) the elephant 
(Sankissa) and the wheel (Sarnath). <A garuda is known to 
have crowned the Araraj column® and a horse is mentioned by 
Yuan-Chwang in connection with the Lumbini pillar. So far 
as | am aware the latter animal does not feature among the 
battle standards mentioned in the Mahabharata. It is note- 
worthy that the lion, the bull, the wheel, the garuda and the 
elephant are common features of Jaina, Buddhist and Brahminic 
iconography and their worship may date from before the rise 
of the respective doctrines, to which they were finally 
appropriated, 

Foundations—The Mauryan Lats are not supported 
by a pedestal or stylobate, but like wooden dhvajas of to-day 
rise directly from the ground. The effect of the column is 
consequently less° imposing than the columns of Trojan and 
Marcus Aurelius in the Roman Forum and perhaps leas elegant, 
but thoroughly in keeping with the simple undecorated 
character of the shaft, which is embellished only with the 
brilliant silicious varnish. On the other hand the absence of a 
high moulded base simplifies the nature of the foundations. 
The bottom of the Sanchi column, for example, rested directly 
on the living rock, the shaft being embedded to a depth of 8 ft. in 
a packing of heavy stones, retained in position by massive walls, 
on the top of which was laid a floor of bajri 6 inches in thickness.*® 


AST AR., 1907-08. 1 am Fidebted 
drawing my attention to this 
056, announcing the discovery 






Br a A epophn Bolden 
Foucher, A., Jconographice . 55. 
4 Watters, T., On Yuan Chwang's iaisata tes India, Il, p. 14. 
5 Carotti, G., A History of Art, Vol. I, London, 1908, pp. 271-72. 
3H bye Surv. of Ind., Ann. Rep., 1913-14. pp. 3-5. (Henceforth 
AS LAE.) 
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The Gutiva’ Sarnath,* Rampurva (lion)* and Delhi Topra ‘* 
and Palladpur pillars were set up with the lower ends of their 
shafts resting on rectangular slabs of stone buried underground, 
measuring in the second, third and fourth cases, 7° 5° Sk” x 
107-8’ 6' « 1°6":and7’ 9" = 1‘ 9" ‘ corner to corner ‘ respectively. 
The slab below the Rampurva (lion) pillar had been secured with 
stout sal wood stakes at the four corners, two of which were 
found in a decayed condition. The one at the bottom of the 
Gutiva pillar was supported on brick masonry. The Sankissa 
pillar, the shaft of which has disappeared was supported by a 
hase of brick-work 11’ 9" NxS and 10° 2” ExW, with a large 
circular hole in the centre for accommodating the shaft.” No 
stone slab was found below the Kosam pillar, which was set 
up directly on the soil with a low brick platform around it.° 
The purpose of laying the stone slabs at the bottom was obviously 
to counteract the vertical thrust due to the weight of the pillar 
by means of their horizontal surface. Its absence at Sankissa 
and Kosam may be regarded as an indication of thei com- 
paratively older chronological position in the series of Mauryan 
Lats. Until, however, further data are forthcoming from fresh 
excavations, particularly at the Besarh column, it would be 
hazardous to arrive at a definite conclusion on this point. 


MoRPHOLOGY OF THE PILLARS. 


Morphologically, a pillar is divisible into three main parts— 
the base, the shaft and the capital. The Doric column was 
originally without a base, but was supported on a stylobate, 
usually of three steps, a base being added only by the Romane. 
The lonic, Corinthian, Tuscan and Composite orders are all 
characterised by bases. But the Mauryan Lats have no base 
or stylobate and start directly from the ground. Consequently, 
they comprise only two parts, the shaft and the capital, both 
monolithic in character, the maximum height definitely known 
being 43° 5” (Rampurva). They are thus much smaller than the 


— 


_  } Mukherjee, P,. C., A Rep. on a Tour of Exploration of the Antiqui- 
ties xo ne Tarai, Nepal, February and March, 1899, Calcutta, 1901, 
pp. 31-32, 

= Arch. Surv, of Ind. Ann, Rep., 1904-05, pp. 65-70. 
% A.ST.A.R,, 1907-08, pp. 181—185. 
* Cunningham, A., Corp. Inecr. Indicarum, Vol. I, Inscriptions of 
Asoka, Calcutta, 1877, RP- 34-36. , | 

* Arch. Suro. Rep., Vol. I, pp. 274-375; Vol. XI, PP. 33.23. 

© Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. I, pp. 309-311: A.S.J.A.R., 1921-22, pp. 9 
and 45. The small length of the roug dressed part of the shaft Shaken 
one doubt whether the pillar did not sv from some breakage in ancient 
times, in which case the brick plinth may be of late construction. It is 
noteworthy that Chanda doubts whother the brick plinth of Rampurve 
is as ancient as the pillar. | | 
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Obelisk of Thothmes LLL from Heliopolis (height: 105 ft.) now in 
the Piazza of S. John Lateran, Rome, as well as the * € leopatra’s 
Needle ', London (height: 68° 6"). The fact, that they are dis- 
tributed mainly over the Gangetic valley, is perhaps an 
indication that even with these small shafts, their transport, 
probably effected as in case of the obelisks on barges, presented 
considerable difficulties which could not be overcome, except 
at Saunchi. The Gutiva and the Allahabad columns have in 
the lower part of their shafts 4 and 2 projections respectively 
‘similar to the trunnions of a piece of ordnance, intended 
probably as a place of fixture for the ropes which might be used 
in erecting them’. Nothing is known as to the exact method 
of erection, but as the pillars were small in size, it could not 
have been a difficult procedure. 

Vhe Shaft—The shaft was buried underground up to certain 
height (Kosam: Il’ 9”; Delhi-Topra: 7° 7”: Sarnath: 7’ 5” : 
Sanchi: 8”; Palladpur: 9"; Allahabad: 7/ 7”; Rampurva: 
8°94"). This portion of the shaft was meant to be hidden from 
the eye and is roughly circular and hammer-dressed. The 
Gutiva pillar is probably an exception. 

The actual column begins where the rough portion ends, 
giving place to the smoothly chiselled and highly varnished 
portion of the shaft. The latter is circular in section and tapers 
upwards. At the top is a drum-shaped tennon, with a hole in 
the centre for admitting a copper dowel, both being designed 
to maintain the capital in position. Im the Sanchi column 
Cunningham noted a distinct entasis, comprising ‘an increase 
in the thickness of the shaft, of rather more than 1”. at two- 
thirds of its height’. Similar data have not been collected for 
the other pillars. 

The Capital— Unlike the Egyptian and Iranian architects, and 
the Indian architects of later times, the Mauryan architect restric- 
ted the decoration of these pillars to the capital alone. The princi- 
pal feature of the capital is the lower member, resembling in form 
a suspended bell, decorated with arrises enclosed between festoons 
and falling downwards.* Its solid shape and decorative theme 
bear striking resemblance to the campaniform bases of the 
Achemenian pillars. The torus and the fillet mouldings occurring 
at the top and the bottom respectively of the said bases correspond 
to the same mouldings at the top of the Sarnath and the 








1 Cunningham, A., The Bhilsa Jopes, London, 1854, pp. 193-146. 

= An exception is to be made in the case of the Allahabad column, 
where the crowning lion with the round abacus was placed direetly on 
the top of the shaft, unless the campaniform capital had been neatly 
removed by the Guptas or by Jahangir. 

Burt, T. S.. A description, ete. of the Aneient Stone Pillar at 
Allahabad, J.A.8.8., March, 1534, p.. 106 and Pl. Cf. Kittoe’s note in 
J.AS.B., March, 18365, p. 127. | 
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Rampurva capitals and at the bottom of those from Gutiva 
and Rumindei.! The capital of the Allahabad pillar projects 
abruptly from the shaft, the samme as the Ach@#menan capitals.” 
In the other cases this abruptness of transition from the shaft 
to the capital is reduced by putting in some mouldings at the 
lower end of the capital. The affinities of form and ornament, 
considered in the light of the cultural and commercial relations 
existing at the time between India, ran, and Western Asia 
have led me to the conclusion that the Mauryan architect had 
borrowed this motif from Achzemenian art. This has been 
questioned by Dr. A. Coomaraswamy and the controversy 1s 
still continuing. 

After the intervention of one or two mouldings the cam- 
paniform moulding is surmounted by an abacus, which is 
rectangular at Besarh and cireular in the other capitals. This is 
decorated on the lateral aspect with animal and floral patterns. 

The Crowning Sculptures—The crowning sculptures are the 
animal and the wheel emblems enumerated above. Apart 
from their Hellenistic modelling, some of them are typologically 
related to foreign prototypes. The lion seated on its haunches 
(Besarh, Rampurva, and Nandangarh) is of a type familiar to 
us in Persipolis.* The adorsed lions (Sanchi, Sarnath) recall 
the design of ‘a socle’ (pedestal) of horse-shoe shape carved with 
five figures of sphinxes discovered by Baron Von Oppenheim 
from Tell Halaf in the Northern border of Mesopotamia * as 
well as a circular capital from an Egyptian tomb painting.® 

The mouldings employed on the capitals are the fillet and 
the torus applied below and above the campaniform member. 
Both may be either plain or decorated on the surface without 
the outline of the moulding in profile being disturbed. Thus 
the torus may be either corded or cut up into the bead and 
reel design. 

Ornaments—Among the floral ornaments represented on the 
abaci of the capitals we note the lotus, the palmette, and the 
honeysuckle ; rows of geese among the birds; and the lion, the 
bull, the horse, and the elephant among quadrupeds. The latter 
appear on the Sarnath capital, with a wheel emblem between 
each animal. As the Mauryan ornaments will be discussed by 
me in a separate paper, I shall not discuss them here. 





——— 


i Mukherjee, P. C., A Rep. on « Tour of Exploration of the Antiqui- 


ties in the Tarai, Nepal. February and March, 1899, Calcutta, 1901, 
Pl. XVI, figs. 2 | 


and 3. | 
2 See note 2 on page 321. Cf. Rumindei ital. 
3 Perrot, G. and Chipiez, Q. Frusorgh af cats in Persia, London, 
1892, fg. 65, p. 138. He Iss 
* itt d London News, me 1933, p. 562, + oe 
§ Perrot, Seen Cy: .. History of Art in Persia, London, 
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MEASUREMENTS. 


Unfortunately, these Mauryan columns are still awaiting 
systematic measurements, and in some cases even the founda- 
tions have not yet been examined. The measurements taken 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham and other officers of the 
Archwological Survey of India are tabulated on the next page in 
table 3. The module used by me being 4 the lower diameter. 

An analysis of table 3 shows that detailed measurements 
have not been taken in all the cases and even the most 
important measurements, that of the lower diameter of the 
shaft, has been neglected. The diminution of the tapering shaft 
per foot as calculated by Cunningham is omitted there because 
of the entasis observed by him on the Sanchi column, but a 
roughly constant ratio seems to be established for total diminu- 
tion: Lower diameter of shaft. 

Calculated on the basis of | module = 1 diameter, the 
following results are obtained for the shafts :— 


TABLE 1. 
Allahabad se (RO Sanchi ; so EES 
Sarnath s+ ASB Rampurva (lion) 9 oo 
L. Nandangarh Li-} 


The tables 1 and 3 show a high variability for the ratio— 
Height of shaft: module, which is also characteristic of the 
ratio—Height of capital: module. The ratio of the Height of 
shaft: Height of capital is tabulated as follows :— 











TABLE 2. 
Locality of pillar. Ht.of -+| Ht. of Shaft 
capital. | shaft. capital. 
Sarnath / ate ‘% 7° or 31° o* 44 
Sanchi ne a 6° 104° 34° OF 4.9 
Rampurvae (lion), . > a’ &° 36° oF 4.9 
L. Nandangarh .. o* 6° 10° 32° 93° 4.8 





. 

An analysis of table 2 shows a positive correlation between 
the heights of the capital and the shaft, the variability being 
not remarkable. In the absence of further data, these results 
cannot however be re d as conclusive. All the same, 
these tables indicate tly (a) that the pillars varied much 
a themselves, and secondly (6) that a system was 

t attowethes lacking in their proportions, e.g., in the ratios 
—Total diminution of shaft: Lower diameter and height of 
shaft: Height of capital. The variability may be an indication 
of the different chronological positions of the pillars. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The analysis of the Mauryan Dhvaja pillars has been 
made with a view to find out whether there is a unity of pro- 
portion determining the Mutual relations of their parts. We 
have found that the application of the principle at any rate 
was not as rigorously made as in the Greek orders. In this 
respect they resemble the Achsmenian pillars. ‘The total 
height of the great columns’, according to Perrot and 
Chipiez, ‘in the principal palace at Persepolis is 12 diameters, 
of which 9% belong to the shaft, and 14 to 54 to the capital as 
it is simple or complicated. Elsewhere the entire height of the 
order is somewhat less than 12 diameters ; whilst in one of the 
porches it falls to 104 diameters, bringing it very near to that 
of the tombs at Nakshi Rustem computed at 104"."! 

The tables 1 and 3 show that the Mauryan columns are 
taller in proportions, the five shafts alone of table 1 being roughly 
in the ratio of 11: 1 on an average. This agrees with the 
unfluted column of the so-called palace of Cyrus, which has 
lost its capital and also measures 11 diameters without it. 
According to Perrot and Chipiez * some of the columns at Istakhr 
have very similar proportions’. If a like agreement is found 
to exist between the ratios of these polvar pillars and the 
Maurvan Dhvaja pillars when their detailed measurements are 
available, our conclusions regarding the influences of indigenous 
tradition on Mauryan Art will need to be revised. 

From the purely morphological standpoint, the chief 
variation between the columns appear to consist in the decorative 
elements applied above and below the companiform. The 
square abacus of the Besarh capital is no less important. In 
comparing both the measurements and the forms, we should 
do well to remember that our data as regards both is scanty 
and that only 15 columns out of an approximate total of 30 * 
have been so far traced. The variability as regards proportions 
and morphology is explained best by the hypothesis that Mauryan 
architecture did not start with a rigid canon. The heterogenous 
elements which can be recognized in the Dhvaja pillars are in 
the first instance assembled together and welded into an organic 
type by the creative genius of the Mauryan architect, a type 
destined to persist, it is true with modifications, for nearly a 
millenium. The design may be regarded as roughly complete 
in the Besarh column. Already at Besarh the main elements 
of that design have been brought together by a judicious selection 





1 Perrot, G. and Chipiez, C., History of Artin Persia, London, 1892, 
. 69. 
P- ©" Smith, Vincent A., A Hiatc of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. 
Second Edition, Revised by K. De B, Codri , Oxford, 1930, p. 17. 
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and adaptation of motifs. Yet from Besarh to Sarnath we find 
it maturing, ripening in feeling for line, in sense of volume and 
in perception of monumental effect. It is in obedience to the 
sense of rhythm, that the square abacus of the Besarh capital 
gives place to the circular form, that the campaniform capital 
gains in elegance of outline and the crowning animals with the 
abaci seem to grow out of the bell. 


= = | — == ~ = 











ARTICLE No. 28. 


An Experimental Study of the Asphyxiation of some 
Air-breathing Fishes of Bengal. 


By EKENDRANATH GHOSH. 


_ In view of the marked difference of opinion regarding the 
asphyxiation of some common fish of Bengal, the author con- 
ducted a few simple experiments to clear up some of the disputed 
points. The results of the previous observations on this 
subject are briefly summarized in this paper. 

_ History, The attention of the scientific men was first 

directed to this subject by the observations of the fishermen 
who wete acquainted with the fact that some fish come to the 
surface to breathe air. 
In 1565, Boake (1) experimented with a few common fishes 
in Ceylon. He used three forms of glass vessels: (a) Glass 
receivers (no measurements are given) containing the fish and 
submerged in water inside a larger vessel; (6) a bell-glass of a 
hanging lamp (no measurements are given), with a diaphragm of 
a circular piece of tin, perforated with small holes; and (c¢) a 
glass jar, 36°16" 12", with a diaphragm of mosquito 
netting, fixed six inches below the surface of water. 

In 1868, Day (4) repeated the experiments with some Indian 
fishes. He used a glass globe, twelve inches high and with 
& maximum diameter of ten inches. A net diaphragm was 
stretched across the maximum diameter one inch below the 
surface of water. The temperature of the water varied from 
76°F. to 78°F. He incorporated his conclusions in his account 
of the Fishes of India (6) and in the volumes on fishes in the 
Fauna of British India series. (7) Reference may also be 
made here to two other papers of Day, which, however, have no 
direct bearing on the present subject. In 1873, (5) he classified 
fishes according to their modes of respiration as follows: (i) 
water-breathing, (ii) more essentially air-breathing and water- 
breathing to a limited extent, and (iii) air-breathing and brea- 
thing through skin without any special air-breathing organ. In 
1877, (6) in discussing the nature of respiration in the amphibious 
fishes of Asia, he concluded that these fishes normally respire 


atmospheric air direct, and possess respiratory organs which are 


quite distinct from the gills, and function as lungs. These 
accessory respiratory organs are directly connected with 
circulation and are not dependent on branchial circulation for 
the aeration of the blood, He further remarked that they are 
not homologous with air-bladder. In support of his conclu- 
sions he described several simple experiments. 

( 327 ) 
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In 1874, Dobson (8) conducted similar experiments on Indian 
fishes. He used a large jar (no dimensions are given). The 
diaphragm used by him consisted of a perforated metal plate 
fixed one inch below the surface of water. The temperature of 
water varied from S7°F. to 91°F. 

Das (2) used a glass jar, two feet high and one foot in 
diameter. A diaphragm of gauze was made to hang one inch 
below the surface of water. The temperature of water varied 
from 82°5° to 93°5°F. Das (3) performed further experiments 
on Pseudapocryptes lanceolatus (Bloch and Schneider) and 
remarked that the period of drowning is much greater in this 
species than in the other air-breathing fishes of India. [He' has 
recently re-published these results with some additional in- 
formation in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of London. 
5.L.H. 

Poakucwis In view of the objection that the jars used in 
previous experiments were comparatively small with an insuffi- 
cient amount of water, as a result of which fishes which take 
oxygen from air dissolved in water, would die of asphyxiation 
as the dissolved oxygen is used up and the water becomes 
charged with carbon dioxide, a tank, nearly four feet and a half 
in length, two feet and a half in width, and one foot and two 
and a half inches high, was used in the present experiments. 
The fish was confined in a cage, or in a jar with the mouth 
closed by a gauze. The animal lay at least one inch, some- 
times several inches, below the surface of water. The tempera- 
ture of water was 81° to 82°F. The water used contained 0°72 
parts per 100,000 of oxygen and 8.675 parts per 100,000 of 
carbon diovide (determined by the Chemical Examiner to the 
Government of Bengal). ; 

Results. The results of the experiments of previous 
observers and those of the present experiments are tabulated 
below. The period of ‘drowning’ is noted in each case. The 
fishes was prevented access to atmospheric air by using the 
devices noted above. 


Il. Sy¥YMBRANCHITI. 
l. Amphipnous cuchia (H.B.). 
According to Das (2) the animal survived for one hour 
and forty-two minutes. 
Il. OpisrTHom1. 
1. Mastacembelus pancalus (H.B.). 


According to Dobson (8) the animal survived for five 
hours and fifteen minutes. 





— 









1 Das, “The Habits and Structure of P pocryptes us, o fish 
in the First 8 of Structural Adaptation to Aerial Respiration,’ Proc. 
Roy. Soc. London (4) CXV, pp 422-430, Pls. xix, xx (1994), 
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=. Rhynchobdella aculeata (Bloch). 
According to Dobson, (8) the animal lived for five hours 
and thirty-five minutes. 
Day (Fishes of India, p. 339; Fauna of British India, 
Mishes, Vol. Ll, p. 332) notes that the fish Rhynchob- 
della aculeata is ‘drowned in water if unable to 


reach the surface, as it apparently requires to respire 
air directly’. 


In all my experiments, repeated several times, none of 
these two species or even Mastacembelus armatus (Lacépéde) 


died as a result of being confined in the cage, and all continued 
to live for a week. 


Itl. Apropegs. 


lL. Anguilla anguilla (H.B.). 


In my experiments they died between twelve hours and 
thirty minutes, and seventeen hours and thirty 
minutes. 


lV. EventToonarnat. 


1. Lepidocephalichthys quntea (H.B.). 
According to Dobson (8) it survived for twenty-four 
hours. 
2. Lepidocephalichthys thermalis (Cuy. and Val.). 
According to Day (4) it lived for eight hours. 


V. NEMATOGNATHI, 


1. Clarius batrachus (Linn.). 
According to Boake (1) it lived for about six hours 
and forty-five minutes. 
According to Das (2) it lived for one hour fifty minutes. 
In my experiment a vigorous animal lived for thirteen 
hours. 


2. Clarius teysmanni Bleeker (Hoonga of Ceylonese). 
According to Boake (1) it survived in a glass receiver 
for one hour thirty minutes to two hours. In a 
: large jar (36"x 16" x12") it lived for four to six 
hours. 


3. Saccobranchus fossilis (Bloch). 


According to Dobson (8) it survived for two to four 
hours. 
According to Das (2) it lived for one hour forty-three 

minutes. 
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In my experiment, one lived for five days inside 
a cage. 


4. Plotosus canius H.B. 
Aceording to Dobson (8) it lived one hour. 





5. Mystus tengara (H.B.). 
Day: Not affected. 
Dobson: Eight hours and twenty minutes. 
VI. LaByRriNTaict. 
1. Anabas testudineus (Bloch). 

According to Boake it lived one hour and thirty 
minutes to two hours (in a glass receiver), and one 
hour to one hour and fifteen minutes (in a jar with 
above measurments). 

According to Dobson it lived for twelve minutes. 

According to Das it lived for sixteen minutes. ’ 

In my experiments, two animals died in twenty-two 
and twenty-nine minutes respectively. After eighteen 
minutes both of them lay flat and motionless on the 
bottom of the cage. 


2. Trichogaster chuna (H.B.). 


According to Das (2) one lived for four hours and 
twenty-three minutes. 


3. Trigoqgaster fasciatus (Bl, and Schn.). 
According to Dobson (8) one died after three hours and 
forty minutes and another after four hours and 
fifteen minutes. 
4. Trichogaster lalius (H.B.). » 
In my experiment, one lived for one hour and nine 
minutes. 
5. Ophicephalus striatus Bloch. (Loolla of Ceylonese.) , 
According to Boake (1) one lived for one hour to one 






hour and thirty minutes (in a glass receiver and bell a 
with measurements given i 
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6. Ophicephalus punctatus Bloch. (Maddacariya of 
Ceylonese.) 


In Boake’s (1) experiments the animals died within six 
hours and forty-five minutes. 

According to Day (4) they survived for twenty-two 
minutes to one hour and twenty-eight minutes. 

According to Dobson (8) they lived for one hour and 
thirty-eight minutes to four hours and forty minutes. 

According to Das (2) one lived for one hour and forty 


minutes, 
In my experiment, two specimens lived at least for 
six hours. One specimen for one day and another 


specimen for sixteen hours. 


7. Ophicephalus qachua H.B. (Connias of Ceylonese.) 


According to Boake (1) one lived for one hour, and 
another (in measured jar) survived for more than 
eighteen hours. 

In my experiment, one lived for five hours and twenty 
minutes, 


VIL. ‘THORACOSTEI. 


Polyacanthus signatus Gimther. (Pulutta in Ceylonese.) 
According to Boake (1) one survived for fifteen minutes. 


Conclusion.—Taking into consideration the work of pre- 
vious authors, and as a result of the present series of experi- 
ments, it is clear that most of the fishes survived for much 
longer periods in my experiments, while Saccobranchus fossilis, 
Mastacembelus pancalus, M. armatus and Rhynchobdella aculeata 
could not be ‘drowned’ in spite of keeping them under water 
for prolonged periods. It thus appears probable that the fish 
in the earlier experiments were asphyxiated as a result of 
insufficiency of normal water rather than for want of free air 
for aerial respiration. 

Anabas, which died in the shortest period, appears to have 
altogether lost the aquatic mode of respiration. Others, living 
for a much longer period, have evidently retained to some 
extent the capacity for aquatic respiration, while developing 
the more efficient aerial mode. The fishes which survived in 
my experiment are those which have fully retained the aquatic 
mode of respiration, although they have become adapted for 
aerial respiration as well by the development of accessory 
respiratory 0 | wal one them to remain alive out of 

| considerable periods. 
TEE eomalnatnne I convey my thanks to Dr. 8S. L. Hora and 
Dr. B. Prashad for rendering me help in getting up the paper. 
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AnTICLE No. 24. 


India and the Persian Empire. 


By Harrr Krisona DEB. 


I. Vermination of Tyranny. 


The recent discovery, in the town of Hamadan, of an 
inscription of Darius has thrown new light on the history of the 
Ach#menian conquests in India. Although literary tradition 
ascribed to Cyrus a military expedition to these quarters, scholars 
did not accept it as genuine. Professor Herzfeld* has now 
shown from the Hamadan record that Gandhara and the Punjab 
were already part of the Persian empire in the middle of the 
6th century B.C., and that the acquisition of Sind was the 
work of Darius. This eastward extension of Achmmenian sway 
may be expected naturally to have left its mark in many spheres 
of Indian activity. It is the object of this paper to investigate 
how many of these marks are discernible now in the political 
sphere. 

¢ When Darius despatched the Greek captain Skylax to 
explore the course of the Indus, obviously by way of a recon- 
naissance preliminary to an invasion in force, Northern India 
was divided into a number of States, large and small. Two 
of these, Magadha and Avanti, deserve special mention. 
Magadha was being ruled by Daréaka, son of AjataSatru ; 
while at Avanti, Palaka, son of Pradyota, held sway. To arrive 
at a tentative chronology, we may accept the traditional dates 
of the Buddha and Mahavira, archeological evidence not having 
suceeeded yet in superseding traditional chronology. The 
Buddhist date for the Buddha’s death is 544 B.C. According 
to the Ceylon chronicles, this event happened in the Sth regnal 





1 Mem. Areh. Surv. Ind., No. 34. The learned author of the mono- 

raph rightly holds that OP. @ataguah corresponds toa the Punjab, being 
ocated between Gandhira and Sindhu or Sind (OP. Hindu). He shows 
(p., 3) that Gata represents Skt. sata. Ke ing the latter element 
«quash, 1 would rather connect it with root -gur with the substantive -go. 
Sata-quh, the resultant Skt. form, would then uate with Sata-dru, 
roots -gur and-dru both signifying ‘to go”. Thus, Gatagush would 
denote the land of the Sutlej in the same way as Hindu denotes the land 
of the Indus. In the 7th century A.D., Yuan Chwang found the country, 
bordering on the river Sutlej, named She-to-t'u-Lu (=Satadu) ; see Beal, 
Records of the Western World, }, 178. Arrian (Exp. Alex. V, 6, 2-11), 
citing Eratosthones and Megasthenes, refers to the old-time custom of 
naming a country after its river. The Doabs or intra-fluvial tracts of 
the Punjab are still designated after the rivers enclosing them, The 
custom seems to have been speci favoured by the Iranians; see my 
article ** Mede ancl Madra"' in J.P.AS.AR., 1925, p. 205. 


( 3888-) 
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year of Ajatasatru.’ Ajatasatru therefore came to the throne 
about 551 B.C. But the Cevlon chronicles, however reliable 
they may be for the date of the Buddha, are not to be trusted, 
without reserve, for either the reign-periods or the succession of 
reigns of the Magadha monarchs in which they are only secondarily 
interested : on these points, the Puranas, compiled with Magadha 
as their historical background, claim preference and command 
greater confidence. Ajatasatru, according to the Puranas,* was 
succeeded by Darsaka, their reign-periods being 24 and 27 years 
according to the Matsya, and 25 and 25 years according to the 
Vayu. DarSaka's reign must therefore be comprised between 
527 B.C. and 501 B.C. Similarly, Mahfivira’s death is placed 
by the Jain chronologists in 525 B.C., the event being made 
synchronous with the coronation of Palaka. As Palaka, 
according to the Matsya Purana, reigned for 28 years, while the 
Viyu and Brahmanda give the figure 24, his rule may be 
deemed to have begun in 528 B.C, and ended in 504 or 500 B.C. 

The Ceylonese Mahaivarnsa states that Darsaka (= Niaga- 
Daisaka) was deposed by his city-people on the plea that he 
belonged to a parricidal race. The fact that he had been 
allowed to rule long enough shows that there was, at bottom, 
a graver reason for this popular rising than a mere recognition 
of his having been a parricide by hereditary instinct. What 
this reason was we are left only to guess. Northern Buddhist 
tradition confirms the story of Darsaka’s dynasty having ended 
with him. Yuan Chwang records, in his account of Magadha, 
that a sanghdradma of Ti-lo-shi-kia still existed and that it had 
been built by the last descendant of Bimbisara. Ti-lo-shi-kia 
was at first rightly restored to Skt. Darsaka (DarSika) by 
Beal® who afterwards thought that Tiladaka would be a better 
restoration, as I-tsing gives an alternative reading T't-lo-ch’'a, 
We have no right however to ‘ correct” Yuan Chwang in the light 
of |-tsimeg. 

The termination of Palaka’s reign is described in the 
political underplot forming part of the Mrchchhakatika, an early 
Sanskrit drama ascribing itself to a royal author.* Although it 
would be uncritical to accept as historical all the details of the 
occurrence as portrayed in this play, we should not be considered 
credulous if we believe in the reality of the tradition that 
Palaka met his end violently at the hands of conspirators who 
had popular support. Palaka’s father was an usurper. He was 





1 This agrees with the circumstance that Pukkusati, king of Gandhara, 









could only 
have been before Cyrus con : 
* * For ae heh: evidence, I Pip relied 4: hee oie yt 
nastics of the I | of readings. SRR pees a 
3 Budidhiat Sof thik restern World (Tr ‘= Oriental series), 
ii, nm. 
4 CL. p. 345, n. 2, infra. 
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also of turbulent disposition, being referred to in Buddhist 
accounts as Chanda-Pajjota. Writers on politics (ArthaSastra) 
also knew him to have been a bad man: he is reputed to have 
planned despoiling his son’s teacher Pisuna who saved himself 
by a hint received from Pilaka.! The Harshacharita (Sec. VI ) 
of Bana (7th century) likewise alludes to Kumirasena, another 
son of Pradyota, having been killed because he was madly in 
favour of selling human flesh. There is thus nothing improbable 
in the story of Palaka’s assassination to which credence was 
viven by King Sidraka, the author of the Mrchchhakatika. 

These two incidents—the deposition of Darsaka and the 
assassination of Palaka—strike one as rather extraordinary. 
Their synchronism suggests that revolution was in the air. 
People no longer believed in the divinity that doth hedge a 
king. Revolutionary France furnishes some sort of a parallel - 
Frenchmen, when they guillotined Louis XVI, had ceased to 
regard kingship as divine. The Indian revolution, showing 
forth changed ideals, appears to me to have been largely 
influenced by contemporary Persia. The Achszmenian king 
claimed to rule * by the grace of Ahura Mazda’. We find a 
corresponding claim in ASoka’s description of himself as ‘ beloved 
of the gods’, devdndmpriya. That Asoka was not the first 
to adopt this epithet is proved by a comparison of the several 
versions of his Rock Edict VIII. In the Girnair, Dhauli, and 
Jaugada versions we read: ‘In times gone by, kings (rdjdnah) 
used to go forth on so-called tours of pleasure’; while the 
versions at Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, and Mansehra have: * In times 
gone by, those beloved of the gods (devdndmpriydh) used to go 
forth....° Clearly, therefore, the epithet devdndmpriya had 
begun to be applied to kings in India considerably prior to 
ASoka. Nevertheless, we must conclude that its use does not 
mount back very much behind ASoka’s period; for, in that 
case, we would have found Asoka employing a somewhat 
different mode of expression: instead of ‘in times gone by’ 
we would have found ‘ in times gone by—many centuries (have 
gone by)’ as we find, for instance, at the commencement of 
Rock Edict IV. Moreover, we do not come across a similar 
use of the epithet anywhere in literature pertaining to the 
period of the Buddha or to an earlier epoch.” 

We are thus justified in thinking that, about the time of 
deposition of Darsaka and assassination of Palaka (c. 500 B.C.), the 
theory of kingship underwenta change. Indian monarchs, having 








1 MM. Ganapati Sastri on Kautiliya Arthagastra, Bk. V, Ch. 5. 

2 The title is applied to Ajitesatru (Kiiniya) in the Uvai Sitra ; 
see J.4., X, 108. But the Sitra is ao late authority, although it must 
have been composed before the title went out of use. If we choose to 
rely on its evidence, the title must be supposed to have been introduced 
into India before Darius, say, c. 540 B.C. 
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lost the ‘right to rule divine’, began to stvle themselves * beloved 
of the gods’, a style modelled on contemporary Achw#menian 
example which had, through the recent conquests of Darius in 
India, forced itself on Indian attention. 

The Kautiliya Arthasdstra, of which the nucleus certainly 
goes back to a period before Asoka, furnishes an insight into 
early Mauryan mentality on the same point. In chapter 13 of 
this treatise, we find details of processes to be adopted by the 
king for purposes of royalist propaganda within his own State. 
Two spies are to act in concert, visiting places of public resort. 
One of them condemns the king, saying: * We are told that this 
king has all virtues ; but we can perceive no virtue in a man who 
oppresses citizens and proVincials alike with fines and taxes.” 
The remark naturally induces others of the assembly to express 
their own opinions ; and, to this spy as well as to those who approve 
of the view put forward by him, the second spy says: “‘ People 
overwhelmed with anarchy (lit. ‘the logic of stronger fish 
swallowing up weaker ones’) made Manu Vaivasvata king and 
further fixed his share as being one-sixth of the corn and one- 
tenth of the merchandise in gold. Maintained by that, kings 
look to the: welfare of subi Gota ais ei ai a Ss ee eee 
Therefore, even those who dwell in forests offer to the king 
one-sixth part of their corn-gleanings, saying to themselves: 
‘This is the share of him who protects us’.' He (the king) 
stands in the place of Indra and Yama ; and through kings are 
perceived their pleasure and displeasure. Those who despise 
them are liable also to divine punishment. Hence kings are 
not to be despised. Thus are the lowly (kshudrakdh) to be 
warned.”” The rest of the chapter is devoted to methods of 
propaganda among the higher classes. 

It will be seen that, amongst the lower strata of society, 
appeal to the mythological theory of the origin of kingship 
was still effective ; but the threat of divine punishment is made 
in rather guarded language. The king is stated to be not a god 
himself but a vicegerent of two gods, aand Yama. Belief 
in the king's divinity thus persisted among the lower orders, 
but only in an attenuated form, closely approaching the 
Achemenian belief that the king ruled by the grace of Ahura 
Mazda. Consistently with this, there is no pretence anywhere 
in the Kautiliya that the king was anything but human, In 
subsequent writings belonging to a period when faith in the 
king’s divinity had returned, we find the king deified once 
again (e.g., Manava-dharmasastra, Kimandakiya-nitisara, ete.). 

As already indicated, the fall of as well as of 
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Palaka was brought about by a rising of the people, specially 
of the city-people : they lost their thrones because of their 
unpopularity. Was the spirit of revolt fostered or prompted 
by Persia ¢ For a definite answer to this question we possess 
no positive evidence at present. But, if we look closely into 
Persian policy of the period, we can see that it relied largely 
on support from tyrants. When Darius was busy in his Scythian 
expedition, he left several Greek tyrants in charge of the Danube 
bridge. It was suggested by one of them that they should 
destroy the bridge and thereby secure the destruction of the 
entire Persian army under the command of Darius. Most of 
the other tyrants were at first inclined to accept the suggestion, 
thinking that they could by that means recover their own 
independence, But there was one dissentient voice, that of 
Histaeus, a tyrant of Miletus, who warned them that the con- 
tinuance of their own rule really depended on Persian imperialist 
support ; if the Persian empire disappeared, the peoples of the 
Grecian city-states would rise in revolt against their tyrants 
and expel them. This little incident shows that the tyrants 
were the natural allies of imperialist Persia. Lf a State was 
ruled by a tyrant, and the tyrant somehow forced or cajoled 
into recognizing the supremacy of Persia, the State effectually 
became a part of the Persian empire, although, normally, its 
internal administration would not be interfered with.» It was 
mainly through these tyrants that the Persian empire maintained 
its ascendancy over many Grecian city-states. 

But the policy did not succeed in Athens. In the year 510 
B.C., the Athenians rose in revolt against their tyrant Hippias 
and expelled him. It is recorded of Hippias that, with a view to 
secure shelter and support in case his policy of frightfulness incited 
his people to expel him, he had sought to connect himself with 
Persia by a matrimonial alliance ; and his action subsequent to his 
expulsion shows him as a d@pendent on Darius. Athens adopted 
now a democratic government which was maintained for a long 
time despite attempts to re-establish tyranny. The Greeks were 
evidently convinced that tyranny was no longer to be tolerated : 
it was only through democracy that independence could be 
achieved or maintained. We trace the same psychology behind 
the declaration of democracy by the Ionic cities, preliminary to 
their revolt from Persia (497 B.C.). 

Within a year of the expulsion of Hippias from Athens, we 
find the Romans in revolt against their own tyrant, Tarquin. 
It is hard to believe that the synchronism is accidental. 
Probably, the real reason for the Roman revolt was recognition 
of the Persin menace. That Darius had designs against Rome 
seems to follow from the fact that he explored the coasts of 
Sicily and Italy : this exploration has a family likeness to the 
exploration carried out by him farther east, in the Indus region. 
Expanding Persia was by this time probably in possession of 
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Carthage, as it is included, under the name Karka,* in the 
Persian empire as defined in the Naksh-i-rustum inscription of 
Darius. From Carthage it would not be difficult to attack 
Rome. Polyvbius records that a treaty was signed between 
Carthage and Rome only one year after the expulsion of Tarquin 
and the new constitution adopted by Rome bears a striking 
resemblance to the Carthaginian constitution inasmuch as, 
in both States, two rulers were at the apex of the constitution. 
We thus perceive that, although actually occasioned by an 
exasperating Outrage committed on a Roman matron by a son 
of Tarquin, the rising of the people at Rome was promoted by 
deep political motives. The treaty noticed by Polybius (Aist., 
iii, 22-23) assigned Italy to the Romans and reserved the African 
waters for Carthage, Sicily being kept (according to Prof. 
Babelon) * as a dangerous neutral zone. These terms signify a 
prior dispute between Rome and Carthage ; and we know from 
other sources that Grecian settlements in Sicily, Corsica, and 
Sardinia were not at peace with their neighbours. In fact, 
Corsica and Sardinia were hospitable asylums for Greeks 
hostile to Persia. 

At a slightly later period, we find Persia under Xerxes 
acting in concert with Carthage and sharing simultaneous 
defeat on land and sea, the one inflicted by the Greeks 
at Salamis, the other inflicted by the Greeks of Sicily. The 
policy revealed here, of Persia and Carthage joining hands for 
the subjugation of the entire Hellenic world, * was in all pro- 
bability initiated not by Xerxes but by Darius. Xerxes, in 
fact, is reputed to have had only half a heart for the Grecian 
expedition which had been planned in advance by his father, 
Darius, who died before he could accomplish it. 

In the light of these considerations, the expulsion of Tarquin 
from Rome appears to have been caused by the same stress of 
circumstances as had actuated Athens to get rid of Hippias : it was 
the only way to stem the tide of Persian expansion, The story 
of Tarquin’s expulsion has been disbelieved in certain quarters, 
mainly because it resembles and synchronises with the expulsion 
of Hippias. It seems to me, however, that the affinity of the 
two accounts, in substance and in time, merely proves actual 
affinity of events between the Greek and the Roman worlds. 
Instead of imagining that Roman historians invented the tale 
of Tarquin in imitation of the Greek story of Hippias, we may 
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well believe that, conditions in Rome being similar to those at 
Athens, the Romans did what the Athenians had done to foil 
the aggressive aim of Persia, 

From this new perspective, the popular risings in India 
acquire special significance. What we find happening at 
Athens and in Rome, we also find enacted in Avanti and in 
Magadha, almost at the same time. Is it hazardous to con- 
jecture that the expansive policy of Darius, who used tyrants 
as tools, is responsible for this fourfold disappearance of tyranny, 
on the east and on the west of his great empire? Can we 
really imagine that these extraordinary events, occurring 
synchronously, are entirely unconnected / | 

To those who have studied the contemporary philosophies of 
India and Greece, a close connexion between the two peoples in the 
world of thought has been made manifest ; and one scholar has 
actually suggested that the Persian Empire formed the medium 
for an exchange.’ Evidence of Indo-Greek contact is also per- 
ceptible in the prevalence, in a marked measure, of the svastika-cult 
in the Grecian world from the 7th to the 5th century B.C* Uf we 
eould separate the earlier account from the later additions in 
the Periplus going under the name of Skylax, we might perhaps 
obtain direct evidence that the same Greek captain who 
navigated the Indus navigated the western waters with an ease 
bespeaking brisk communication between India and_ the 
Mediterranean world. The voyage of Skylax down the Indus 
possibly formed the basis of the reference, by Hecatwus of 
Miletus, to the same river and to the Gandarii or Gandharians 
(c, 500 B.C.). But, if Gandhaira—and even the Punjab—had 
already been incorporated in the Persian empire during the 
reign of Cyrus, Greece and India must have known about each 
other earlier still. Land-routes within the Achzmenian empire 
were particularly well-organized, so that a journey from Sardis 
to Susa took 3 months (Herod. V, 50-54). ITonians must have 
been long and sufficiently known to the people of Gandhara 
before Panini since the great grammarian, who was himself a 
native of Gandhara, gives a special rule for the formation of 
the word Yavandni to denote (as Katyiyana testifies) the 
Yavana or Ionian script ; and there is good reason to believe that 
Panini wrote about 500 B.c* A sea-route connecting India 
with Babylon is attested by the Baveru .J ataka, the form 
Baveru for Babylon showing passage through an Tranian medium. 





_ 1 Richard Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India, (Chicago, 159%), 
p. 38. » 

- 2 Deb, J.P.A.S.B., 1921, pp. 231 ff. (with Plates), 

3 ‘The word Yavana primarily meant Tonian; and we have no 


grounds to hold that the term had uvired, in Panini’s time, a more 


cation. Jlonie seript and literature dominated Groewe, 
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the family of Pradyota, son of Punilka. 


For the date of Panini, see my forthcoming paper “* Panini and Punike”’, 
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Even in the 7th century B.C., when the Medes were vet under 
republican rule, an Indian sage could visit Madra, i.e., Median 
territory in order to learn sacrificial rites." In Magadha itself, 
the ruling dynasty was of Susian origin since about 700 B.C ; 
and Bimbisfiira, the contemporary of Buddha, married a Madra 
princess. 

Thus, it is quite possible that pro-Persian intrigue 
had found congenial soil in Magadha before the reign of 
Darsaka, the third and last descendant of Bimbisaira. News 
of the overthrow of tyranny in Athens could also be easily 
communicated through lonian visitors to Taxila, the capital of 
Gandhira, where men from all parts of India flocked for educa- 
tion and culture. There was ample scope, therefore, for Persian 
intrigue with Indian despots as well as for lonian counter- 
propaganda amongst the Indian peoples shortly before 500 B.C. 
when we find popular revolts culminating in the double over- 
throw of tyranny in Magadha and in Avanti.* 


Il. Coalition under Udayana. 


The double overthrow of tyranny, in Magadha and in 
Avanti, ushered in a new epoch. It initiated an era of political 
union. The two States coalesced under the military leadership 
of Udayana, king of the intermediate country known as Vatsa, 
possibly with a view to meet the Persian menace. Romance 
has preserved recollections of this great event. And collateral 
evidence is not wanting.* 

We have seen that Buddha and Mahavira were contem- 
poraries of each other, and that when they flourished, Pradyota 
was reigning in Avanti, and Bimbisadra was reigning in Magadha. 
Buddha, according to Buddhist tradition, died early in the reign 
of Ajatasatru, the successor of Bimbisira. Mahavira, according 
to Jain tradition, died early in the reign of Palaka, the successor 
of Pradyota. Udayana Vatsa-raja was a younger contemporary 
of both Pradyota and AjataSatru, since he married Vasavadatta, 
the daughter of Pradyota of Avanti, and had a second queen 
in Padmavati, the sister of DarSsaka who succeeded Ajaitasatru 
in Magadha. The Brhatkath@, as preserved to usin the Sanskrit 
redactions, the Brhatkathd-mafjari and the Kathdsaritsdgara, 
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1 Deb, J.P.A.S.B., 1925, pp. 205-10. 

2 Deb, J.A.O.8S., Vol. 42, pp. 194 ff., and Vol. 45, pp. 72-5, 

% The philosophy underlying the anti-t t movernent finds forceful 
Pat in certain chapters of the MahAbharata (¢.g., Anudis. 61, 
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4 Much of the ground covered in this section is identical with that 
in the present writer's booklet Udayana Vatsaraja (Caleutta, 1019), 
which was printed in a limited number and may not be accessible to 
many scholara now, The arguments are here revised, re-arranged, anc 
supplemented, My main thesis, that Udayana is the link connecting 
Magadha with Avanti, was accepted by the late Dr. Vincent A. Smith. 
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contains a romantic description, very similar to the story as 
depicted by Bhisa in his Pratijiadyaugandhardyana and Svapna- 
vasavadatta, of how Udayana came to marry these two 
princesses. It further declares that Udayana received, as an 
indirect consequence of these politico-matrimonial alliances, the 
homage of both Avanti and Magadha. The Kathasaritsigara 
declares, in fact, that Udayana undertook a digvijaya and was 
very suecessful in his campaigns, being served by an excellent 
commander-in-chief and an excellent minister. But the narra- 
tion of these conquests is so palpably modelled on Kalidisa’s 
description of Raghu's digvijaya that scholars would be justified 
in regarding it as more poetical than real. The Brhatkatha- 
manjari gives an earlier version of the story.’ This version is 
independent of Kalidasa, and seems to be based on genuine 
tradition. It declares that Udayana succeeded in conquering 
the King of Benares (who belonged to the Brahmadatta dynasty) 
and became a chakravartti monarch being ‘* worshipped’ 
(pijita) by the kings of Avanti and of Magadha, and obeyed 
by his vassals, This is a modest scheme of conquest, capable 
of realization by a king who had married into the two royal 
Houses of Magadha and Avanti, both now overthrown by 
popular revolt, Such a digvijaya must be distinguished from 
the conventional digvijaya of poets wherein the hero is never 
permitted to stop short after conquering only three kingdoms in 
his immediate vicinity. 

The tradition that Udayana was a warrior-king is also 
preserved in Tibetan literature, as Rockhill relates in his 
Life of the Buddha (page 74). The same tradition is mentioned 
in a copperplate inscription, dated in the year 625 of the 

aka era, in which King Vijayaditya Satyasraya institutes 
a comparison between himself and Vatsa-raja in having © come 
safely through his obstacles and tranquilised the whole 
world by the support of his own arms’, The Ratndvali, ascribed 
to king Harsha (7th century A.D.), also contains clear indication, 
by way of prophecy, that the then current tradition regarded 
Udayana as having been a sdrvabhauma monarch with a wide 
extent of territory (Act IV).* 
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1 Prof. Sylvain Lévi gives good grounds for connecting the Brhat- 
katha with Ptolemy's Googe: in point of time (Ltudes asiatiques, 
25th anniv. of L’école francaise d'extréme orient). Cf. Deb, /.H.Q., Vol. VIII, 

, 474-5. 
Br 2 The evidence is valuable as indicating that the records available 
to the royal author represented Udayana as sdrvabhauma monarch. 
It is at lewst as valuable as the evidence of Bina, in his ay Sayre of 
Haraha, re w various kings—Kakavarna (son of Sisunika), Pradyota, 
warmitra, Chandragupta 1 ete.: the detaila inspire confidence. 
shavardhana, as an imperialist with a name clearly modelled on his 
predecessors Aéoka-vardhans and Nandi-vardhana, would naturally 
require to be satisfied about the real history of Udayana before representing 
him as 4 sdrvabhauma emperor ; contact with Ceylon also may be historical. 
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If there be any truth in these accounts, we may expect to 
get confirmation from other sources. The Brhatkatha account 
implies that Udayana, originally ruler of the small kingdom of 
which Kausimbi was the capital, ultimately became master of 
Avanti and Magadha. If that was really the case, we ought to 
find him mentioned as ruler of Magadha, as well as of Avanti, 
in the dynastic lists of the Puranas. In the Vishnu-Purina 
list of Magadha monarchs we do notice the name * Udayana’ 
as succeeding *‘ Darbhaka’ who is undoubtedly the © Darsaka ’ 
of the Vayu Purina. This * Udayana’ is called variously in 
different manuscripts of the Purfiinas ; the Bhagavata calls him 
‘Ajayva’ or ‘ Ajaya’. His successor is generally called 
‘ Nandivardhana *, and the Bhagavata, according to Mr. Pargiter, 
‘gives him the patronymic Ajeya’, which indicates that Nandi- 
vardhana was the son of the monarch called “ Udayana in the 
Vishnu. 

Similarly, in the Purina list of Avanti Kings, we find 
Pailaka succeeded by ‘ Ajaka’ and his son ‘ Nandivardhana ’. 
Usually, it is true, the MSS. place a king ‘ Visikhaytipa’ between 
‘ Pailaka’ and * Ajaka’. But we must correct this order in the 
light of the Mrchchhakatika which places, as we have seen, 
‘Aryaka” (=‘Ajaka’) just after ‘Palaka’, The spelling 
‘Nandivardhana’ is assured by Mt., Bd., Vs., and Bh., as 
against Va&., which has ‘ Vartivardhana’. It is difficult to 
avoid thinking that the name ‘ Ajaka’, given to the father of 
Nandivardhana of Avanti, can be equated with the name 
‘ Ajaya’ or ‘ Ajaya’, given by the Bhigavata to the father of 
Nandivardhana of Magadha ; Prakritic influence accounting for 
the transformation of ka to ya. The twofold identity of names 
can hardly be the work of accident: the monarch called 
‘Udayana’ in the Vishnu list of Magadha kings was probably 
also lord of Avanti. ‘ Ajaka’” would thus be an epithet of 
Udayana, much as ‘ Srenika’ was of Bimbisara, ‘ Kunika’ of 
Ajatasatru, ‘ Mahasena’ of Pradyota. It is worthy of remark 
that a Chinese commentator on Yuan Chwang applies to 
Udayana of KauSimbi the epithet chu-ai,’ signifying the 
God of Love, Kiama, and ‘ Aja’ also signifies Kiama. We shall 
presently see how this important link re-appears in Tibetan 
tradition (pp. 343-44 tfra). 

The history of the foundation of Pataliputra, as recorded 
by different authorities, furnishes another line of evidence 
confirming our conclusion. Yuan Chwang states that ©in the 
first 100 years after the Nirvana of Tathagata there was a king 
ealled Asoka (O’-shu-kia) who was the great wndson of 
Bimbisairaraja; he changed his capital from R&ajagrha to 
Pataliputra *. This ‘ Asoka’ cannot be the Maurya Asoka, for 





1 Watters, Yuan Chawng, I. 368. 
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the latter did not flourish ‘in the first LOO years after the 
Nirvana . and was certainly not ‘the great-grandson of 
Bimbisiraraja ’. That the Asoka contemplated here is not the 
Asoka-raja" to whom”"Yuan Chwang constantly refers is proved 
by the circumstance that in this instance only is he described 
as ‘a king called Asoka’ and as ‘the great-grandson of 
Bimbisdra-raja *,—ways of expression indicating that he is 
introduced here for the first time and consciously distinguished 
from the ‘ Agoka-raja " whom the pilgrim has mentioned many 
times already. ‘On the other hand, he is easily identifiable with 
the monarch who is associated, in the Vayu and Brahmanda 
Puriinas, with the removal of the capital to Kusumapura 
(=P&taliputra), and was, according to the Puranas, the fourth 
king from Bimbisira,—the counterpart of Yuan Chwang’s 
statement that ‘Asoka’, who removed the capital from 
Rajagrha to Pataliputra, was the ~ great-grandson ’ of (fourth 
in descent, instead of fourth in order, from) Bimbisira. He is 
identical with the monarch called ‘ Udayana’ in the Vishnu, 
and was the father and predecessor of Nandivardhana. 

He must also be the same as Kalasoka of the Burmese tradi- 
tion, since the Burmese ascribed to Kalisoka the removal of the 
capital of Pataliputra. In the Mahavamsa, too, Pupphapura 
(=Skt. Pushpapura or Kusumapura) is mentioned for the first 
time in connexion with Kalaisoka, In the Dipavamsa, also, 
Pataliputra is alluded to for the first time im connexion with 
‘Asoka’ who is distinguished from the Mauryan Asoka and is 
alternatively called ‘ Kalisoka’ in this chronicle. Besides, 
according to these Sinhalese authorities, this ©“ Asoka’ or 
‘Kalasoka’ lived “about a hundred years after the death of 
Buddha while the Maurya Asoka is placed by these authorities 
more than two hundred years after the Nirvana. 

Taranath also seems to give the Tibetan version of the same 
tradition when he says that ‘ Kamasoka’ or © Asoka’, son of 
Nemita, was given by his father the town of Pataliputra ‘as an 
appanage”. That the king styled Kamiasoka in the Tibetan 
records was the same as the king styled Kalasoka in the Sinhalese 
chronicles follows from the fact that the Second Buddhist Council 
is stated by Taranath to have been held in the reign of Kimasoka, 
under the auspices of Nandin,? while the Sinhalese accounts 
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1 Dipavarhsa (ed, Oldenberg), V. 25. Im another place (fbid,, V. 90) 
Kalasoka is confounded with * Susunaga*, showing that the authorities 
drawn upon for the history of Sisuniga were in conflict: so that we 
cannot safely rely in every detail on the dynastic succession in Mageactha 
as given in the Sinhalese Chronicle. The author of the Mahfivarnsa also 
was primarily interested in Buddhism, not in the dynastic succession m 
Magadha, — 2S $49, n. infra. 
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represent it as having been convened in the reign of Kalasoka. 
The name *‘ Kamasoka * is directly comparable to the appellation 
ch’u-ai (=Kima, the god of Love) applied, as we have seen, by 
a Chinese commentator of Yuan Chwang to Udayana of 
Kausambi. It will be observed that, whereas in the Tibetan 
tradition the epithet ‘Kama’ is. applied to a_ prince of 
Pataliputra, in the Chinese tradition it is applied to Udayana, 
a Kuru prince primarily associated with Kausambi. The name 
‘Nemita’, in the Tibetan Tradition, connects itself naturally 
with ‘ Nemi-chakra’, an ancestor of UdayandA, who removed 
his capital from Hastinapura to Kausambi. The Dipavamsa 
(5, 30, 37), too, relates that * Nemiya’ was followed by his son 
and grandson in succession, after which came *° Asoka, the 
inaugurated prince’. The son of Kamiasoka, named ‘ Nandin * 
by Taranath, is obviously ~ Nandivardhana’ of the Puranas ; 
the element vardhana being optionally dropped as in Asoka- 
vardhana (the name of Asoka in Vishnu Purana) and Harsha- 
vardhana .* o ~ 

Hemchandra, the Jaina writer, speaks of *‘ Udiiyin’ as 
the founder of Pataliputra, and adds that *‘He became a 
powerful monarch of whom the other kings stood in great awe : 
Pe re ‘Once a king who had incurred his displeasure 
was dethroned by him and died in the flight ’.* The Mahaivamsa 
account of the second Buddhist Council held at Vaisali also 
implies the ecclesiastical suzerainty of Kilisoka of Pupphapura 
over Avanti and Kausimbi. His political suzerainty is implicit 
not only in the cireumstance that he is the only king approached 
by priests coming from Kosambi, Paveyya, and Avanti, but also 
in the fact that these priests are described”as hastening from 
‘ provincial towns” to the capital Pupphapura where Kalisoka 
resided * 

That Avanti and Magadha were united under one sceptre__ 
on the death of Palaka follows also from a well-known Jaina 
reckoning which starts with Palaka’s accession to the throne of 
Avanti, but jumps to what would be usually regarded as a 
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Mahipadma was crowned in 412 B.C, (J.P.AS.B., 1925, pp. 231 ff.). 
Retaining Udayana’s reign-period (33 years), we should reduce that of 
Nandivardhan and Mahinandin to about 55 years in order to arrive at 
544 B.C. as the date of Buddha's death corresponding to Ajit’s Sth year. 
Under the Avanti enumeration, the total (138 years) carries us back to 
528 B.C. as the year of Palaka’s accession, conforming to the traditional 
date of Mahfvira’s death. 
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distinctively Magadhan landmark—the beginning of the rule 
of the Nandas. The Jaina HarivarndSa, in repeating what seems 
to be the very same reckoning, says that Avanti, after Palaka’s 
reign, went over to kings of (the race) of Arjuna ( Vijayabhibhuja 
where Vijaya=Arjuna).". The reckoning takes no account of 
any Praidyota king afterg Pilaka, and thus indicates the 
amalgamation of Avanti with Magadha, after Palaka. 

| The Mreechakatika also declares, as already noticed, that a 
change of dynasty took place in Avanti after Palaka who was 
dethroned in favour of ‘ Aryaka’, Aryaka however is represented, 
owing apparently to the exigencies of dramatic art, as a cow herd 
(gopaladdraka), and describes himself in Act VIL as gopdala- 
prakrti which term may perhaps be regarded as containing a 
veiled reference to Udayana’s ‘ permanent epithet’, Vatsa- 
raja (=‘lord of calves’, literally). This idea seems to be 
supported by the fact that Sarvilaka, who helps ‘ Aryaka” to 
escape from the prison into which he had been put by Palaka, 
compares himself, in a soliloquy, to Yaugandharayana, anc 
Aryaka to Udayana. * 


Possibly, therefore, both Darsaka of Magadha and Palaka 
of Avanti were unpopular monarchs, and Udayana had the 
people on his side when he essayed to become the political 
head of a great State stretching from the the Bay of Bengal to 
the Arabian Sea. 

It might be said, perhaps, that the evidence of the Purinas 
on this point is untrustworthy, particularly that of the Vishnu 
Purana which explicitly makes the Pradyota dynasty of Avanti 
sueceed the Barhadrathas of Magadha, being itself succeeded 
by the Saisuniga dynasty, thus militating against the syn- 
chronism between Darsaka and Pailaka. But I take only the. 
form of the name ‘ Udayana’ from the Vishnu which, though 
confused in other details, often gives the proper names correctly ; 
e.g., the name Vindusara, of the Maurya dynasty, has been 
corrupted in all other Purinas, but preserved in the Vishnu. 
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1 See Mah&bharata, 1V, 44. The Jaina work is modelled om the 
Hindu Harivarndéa, iteelf a supplement to the Mahabharata. A clam 
calling itself Arjundyana issued coins ¢. 100 B.C, and is mentioned by 
Samudragupta. 

2 Or, was the tradition already distorted by popular etymology of 
the epithet * Vatsa-raija’? The Mrch, was composed im the Kushain 

oS} when coins bearing ibnages of * Nana * were atill known as * Nanaka ~ 
Wilaon. Ar. Antiqua, p. 364) but not vet as * Dinara’. It is later than 
Bhaaa'’s Chdrudatta which has no reference to the story of Aryaka, although 
complete in four Acts (as shown by the statement of Cheti at the end— 
piam me, amudankanddaam samvouttan, where amnuda, Skt. amrta, 
means ‘four’). It is curious to note that, in Mahabharata, IV, where 
Arjuna reveals himself to Uttara as bearing the designations Vijaya, ete 
the occasion is a war for redeeming cows; and his victory was followed by 
the marringe of his son Abhimanyu with Uttara’s sister, The union 
brought forth Parikshit, ancestor of Udayana, 
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As regards the charge that ‘the Puranas’ make the Saisuniga 
dynasty succeed the dynasty of Pradyota, it may be pointed 
out that the Matsya text, properly interpreted, is not at variance 
with the known fact that the Pradyota dynasty of Avanti 
was contemporaneous with the Saisuniga dynasty of Magadha. 
The Pradyota enumeration in Matsya begins with the statement : 

Barhadratheshvatiteshu Vitihotreshvavantishu 

Pulikah sviminam hatva svaputramabhishekshyati. 


The prose order is :— 
Barhadratheshu atiteshu Vitihotreshu (cha atiteshu), 


Avantishu Pulikah svaminam hatva svaputramabhishe- 
kshyati, 


‘When the Barhadrathas will have ceased to exist, as also 
the Vitihotras, in Avanti, Pulika! will kill his master and make 
his own son king.” This son, as the subsequent verse shows, 
was Pradyota.* Now, the Barhadrathas were kings of Magadha 
(Mdgadha ye Brihadrathth), not kings of Avanti. Sisunaga was 
also a king of Magadha, since he is stated to have ruled at 
Girivraja, the then capital of Magadha. It was he who, 
according to the Matsya, succeeded the Biarhadrathas in 
Magadha. This is clearly indicated in the statement : 

hatva teshiim yaSah kritsnam Sisunaiko bhavishyati— 
where teshdm refers not to the Pridyotas, who ruled in Avanti: 
but to the Birhadrathas, who ruled in Magadha. 

But, it may be asked, are not ~*~ Nandivardhana’ and his 
father *‘Udayana’ included in the Saisuniga enumeration ? 
How, then, could this Udayana be a Paurava which Udayana of 
Kausimbi certainly was? The fact is that all the MSS. of the 
Purfinas do not enumerate these kings as Saisunigas. A very 
old and remarkable Vayu MS., after mentioning * Mahanandin ’, 
the successor of Nandivardhana, in the Magadha enumeration, 
sums up in this way : > BD en 

sankhyayé bhavitara vai Sisunigidayo nripah, 
indicating that all the kings referred to here were not descended 
from Sisuniaga. A Bhagavata MS., in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, also gives a similar reading:, - 

Sisunagadayaschaite..... . 


Similarly, the enumeration, in the Avanti list, of ‘ Ajaka ’ 
and ‘ Nandivardhana ’, along with the Pradyota Gynasty does 
not imply that these two kings belonged to that ynasty. In 
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1 The reading in Va, genly is Sunika, We should fi 
to Punika or Pivaahe in the light of Bina'’s Harshachari VI, 
» 4 TT} _ 









inte tation is accepted in the Cambridge of India, 
Vol. I, p. 311, where reference peg iaiees to my booklet Uday atsaraja 


{Caleutta, 1919). 
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aometimes. The spies thus constituted the ‘Eves’ and the 
‘ Fars * of the king. 

In the Indian system, as in the Persian, strict discipline 
was enforced, and no corruption was tolerated. The Kautiliya 
specifically lays down the maxim of * no mercy ’ for officers proved 
guilty of embezzlement. 

In Persia, the satrap’ not only collected the revenue : 
he supervised agriculture, looked to the security of the roads, 
put down robbery and brigandage, controlled subordinate 
districts and the subject tribes and cities. 

In India, the samahart®? not only collected the revenue ; 
he also supervised agriculture, looked to the roads, controlled 
subordinate districts and cities, and, with the help of spies, 
- discovered and put down crimes. 

About half a century after Darius, we find the satrap 
administering justice—a function normally discharged by the 
king himself as the Supreme Judge and * law-bearers ° (databara) 
appointed by the king. 

The law-courts in India of the Kautiliva were presided 

over by judges called dharmasthah appointed by the king. In 
the earlier period, they exercised both civil and criminal jurisdic. 
tion. Later, two separate courts were constituted—the dharme- 
sthiya and the kantakasodhana, the one presided over by dharma- 
% sthah, the other presided over by pradeshtirah, both under the 
P samdharta. 

Under the early Ach@#menians, the military was outside 
the satrap's jurisdiction ; not only the Generalissimo designated 
karanos (O.P. Kara, ‘army’) but also all commanders of 
fortresses throughqut the empire were royal officers obeying only 
the royal mandates. Later, the satraps came to control the 
Army, and this led to a serious weakening of the central Govern- 
ment, until at last Alexander overthrew the Ach#menians and 
adopted the satrapal system for his new empire which, in its 
turn, soon broke up into kingdoms under his generals, Seleucus 
and others. 

In the Indian scheme, the Army was under the charge of 
the sen@pati or Generalissime who, according to a scale of 
salaries set forth in the Kautiliya, received the highest pay 

ible to an officer of State. The different units of the army— 
taxitry; eavalry, chariotry, elephantry—were under the 

dministrative jurisdiction of their respective * overseers’ or 
superintendents who were all royal officers. ae 
———s Miaauryan imperialism is thus seen to be the result of India’s 
reaction to the Seraiazi stimulus operating since the days of 
Cy me and Darius the Great. An empire begot an empire. 
ee 
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